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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN 
TLINGIT SOCIETY! By KALERVO OBERG 


VERY Tlingit is born into one of three matrilineal phratries. He is 
either a Tlaienedi, a Shinkukedi, or a Nekadi. If he is a Tlaienedi, he 
calls himself a Raven; if a Shinkukedi, a Wolf; if a Nekadi, an Eagle. The 
Nekadi, however, are so few in number that they may be neglected, and we 
may speak of the Tlingit as Ravens and Wolves, each person referring to a 
member of the other phratry as his opposite. The members of a phratry 
consider themselves blood relatives and prohibit marriage within the group. 
A phratry possesses no territory, has no property, no political unity, no 
chiefs. While members of a phratry perform certain types of labor and 
ceremonies for their opposites, it is not the phratry that acts as a unit. 
What is more important to a Tlingit is the fact that he is born a member 
of a clan. This clan has a name denoting its place of origin, a story of its 
genesis, a history of its migrations. The crests of the phratries have become 
securely established through a tradition reaching back to the mythical be- 
ginnings of the Tlingit people. The crests of the clans, on the other hand, are 
not on so secure a foundation. A clan possesses a number of these crests or 
emblems which it has gained in numerous ways throughout its history and 
the right to them is often questioned by other clans of the same phratry. 
These crests, along with songs, dances, legends, and face paintings, are 
jealously guarded by the clans. But the clan as a whole has no property. 
The local division of the clan, however, possesses definite territories for 
hunting and fishing, houses in the village, and has a chief or ceremonial 
leader. While labor, ceremonies and potlatches are performed by members 
of one phratry for the members of the other, it is the clan that forms the 
active nucleus. In practice it is a wife’s clan that builds a man’s house or 
buries him. It is a clan that invites clans of the opposite side to a potlatch. 
It is a clan that carries on feuds and sees that customary law is enforced. 


! This paper is part of the results of a field study carried on among the Tlingit Indians in 
Southeastern Alaska in 1931-32 under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Chicago. 
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From what has been said it would seem that the clan was a group of 
great solidarity, and theoretically this is true. In practice, however, this 
solidarity is weakened by individual status. Within the clan every person 
has his or her rank which is definitely known. The people of higher status, 
the anyeti, wield considerable power through their position and wealth, and 
are able to decide legal issues to their own advantage at the expense of their 
less important kinsmen. 

In the matter of crime and punishment, the relation of the individual 
and the clan comes out clearly. Theoretically, crime against an individual 
did not exist. The loss of an individual by murder, the loss of property by 
theft, or shame brought to a member of a clan, were clan losses and the clan 
demanded an equivalent in revenge. That is to say, if a man of low rank 
killed a man of high rank in another clan, the murderer often went free 
while one of his more important kinsmen suffered death in his stead. Slight 
differences in status could be overcome by payments of property, but the 
general demand in case of murder was the life of a man of equal rank. In 
some instances the offending clan was of lower status and therefore none of 
its members could compensate for a crime committed against an important 
clan. It was therefore necessary to select a clan of the offender’s phratry 
that could show some relationship to the offending clan; but in this case 
war usually followed, as this procedure was not legally established. In 
general, it made no difference whether the opposing clans were in the same 
phratry or in opposite phratries. Some of the bitterest feuds were between 
the Ganaktedi and Tluknakadi, both of the same phratry. 

Thus a clan appears to be the group of greatest unity, solidarity, and 
integration. There was no penalty within the clan for murder, adultery, or 
theft. A clan punished its members by death only when shame was brought 
to its honor. Crimes of this nature were incest, witchcraft, marriage with a 
slave, and prostitution. 

Murder among the Tlingit was punishable by death when committed 
outside the clan. The number of murders, however, was not excessive until 
the advent of liquor. In the old days rivalry over women and disputes about 
individual privileges during potlatches sometimes led to murder. Murder 
was generally committed in the heat of argument, and if clansmen of both 
sides were present, a general fight was prevented by a chief of high rank 
stepping between the angry clansmen with an important crest in his hand. 
It was considered a desecration of the emblem or crest if fighting occurred 
under these circumstances. 


Immediately after a murder was committed spokesmen from both clans 
met to decide who was to die in compensation for the murder. If the mur- 
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dered man happened to be of low rank and of poor reputation, a payment 
of goods could satisfy the injured clan. But if the murdered man was of 
high rank, a man of equal standing was demanded from the murderer’s 
clan. There was generally much haggling over the rank of the murdered 
man and the rank of the one who was to die in compensation. These dis- 
putes always appeared in the peace dance which followed the complete 
settlement of the crime. The man selected as compensation prepared to die 
willingly. He was given much time to prepare himself through fasting and 
praying. The execution took place before his house. 

On the day set for the execution, the man put on all his ceremonial 
robes and displayed all his crests and emblems. He came out of his house, 
stood at the doorway, and related his history, stressing the deeds that he 
and his ancestors had performed. All the villagers were gathered around 
for this solemn occasion. He then looked across to the clan whom his death 
was to satisfy to observe the man who had been selected to kill him. If this 
man was great and honorable he would step forth gladly; but if the man was 
of low rank he would return to the house and wait until a man of his own 
rank or higher was selected to kill him. When this was done he stepped 
forth boldly with his spear in his hand, singing a girl’s puberty song. He 
feigned attack but permitted himself to be killed. To die thus for the honor 
of one’s clan was considered an act of great bravery and the body was laid 
out in state as that of a great warrior. His soul went to Kiwa-Kawaw, 
“thighest heaven.” 

The actual murderer, if a man of great rank and wealth, often went free, 
but if the man was of low rank and came from a poor house he went as a 
slave to that house in his clan which had given up a man in compensation 
for the murder. If property was passed as partial payment to the murdered 
man’s clan, the actual murderer could be handed over asa slave. Even if the 
murderer was not forced into slavery, his position was an uncomfortable one. 
There was a feeling of very close unity among clansmen and when one had 
brought shame to his own clan, he felt the matter keenly and for a time led 
a miserable life. 

Among a people who divided themselves into two exogamic groups, in- 
cest was bound to be a constant occurrence and facts well bear this out. 
There are many known cases where a man and woman of the same phratry 
fell in love and lived together until found out. Songs tell of the pathetic 
and forelorn hopes of these forbidden lovers. The penalty for incest was 
death, both persons being killed by their respective clansmen. In spite of 
this penalty incest was common enough to make the law less rigorously en- 
forced. In cases where the man who committed incest was of high rank, 
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exile was imposed. The man would then go to settle among the interior 
people or among the Tsimshian or Haida. When the white people came with 
their law, the Indians soon realized that it permitted marriage between 
people who were not blood relatives, and they were quick to take advantage 
of this when it suited their purpose. The Indians claimed that this was one 
of their first social customs to give way before the whites and many of the 
young people rejoiced at the new freedom. When an illegal marriage oc- 
curred the couple went to the white settlement for protection. A peculiar 
case of this nature occurred immediately after American occupation, when 
a famous chief of the Daklawedi clan of Kake left his wife and took a woman 
of his own phratry. He was too powerful to be immediately killed, and had 
time to flee to Wrangell, where he had the protection of American law. 
Later his wife died and he married a woman of the opposite phratry. He 
could then have returned to Kake but preferred to live in Wrangell, as he 
feared the stigma attached to one who marries his own “‘sister.”’ At present 
marriage within the exogamic group is common, but in the more conserva- 
tive villages marriages of this type are frowned on and the couples become 
outcasts. 

Like murder, adultery was not punishable within the clan. If a wife 
committed adultery with her husband’s kinsman and was caught by her 
husband, he would ignore the matter; but if they were caught by someone 
else, the wife could do one of two things. She could continue having secret 
relations with this man and endure the social stigma attached to this, or 
she could keep the man as a second husband. In this circumstance the 
husband could do nothing but share his wife with the other man, who often 
lived in the same house and was his cousin or nephew in our sense. There 
was, however, no marriage ceremony; but the young man was not per- 
mitted to marry another woman as long as the wife wished to keep him. 
This custom was common among Tlingit of high rank and the natives 
rationalized it as a means of keeping the idle women of the rich satisfied 
and at home. 

Adultery, when it occurred between a woman and a man who was not 
of the husband’s clan, was punishable by death, both guilty persons being 
killed by the husband. If he were fond of his wife, he might forgive her; but 
in this case the wife’s kinsmen must pay him property to clear his honor. 
If the adulterer escaped, there was no way of bringing him to task except 
by pursuit by the husband. In case the adulterer was a man of very high 
rank, the husband’s own clansmen paid him goods to pacify him, for de- 
manding the life of a very high man was a serious matter. When property 
was given to the husband by both his wife’s clan and his own clan the trans- 
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action was known as tuwatuk’ayawaci, “they wipe the shame from my 
face.’’ Before reparation was paid, the husband remained indoors and came 
out only after a gathering had taken place at his house in which the property 
was transferred to him. 

If a man of low rank had illicit connections with a woman of high rank 
the matter was very serious. First, the wife’s clansmen killed two of the 
man’s clansmen having rank between that of the man and the woman. 
This was to show that the wife’s clan was highly insulted and incensed, and 
would not let the matter drop. The man’s clan was then expected to offer 
for slaying one of its men of rank equal to that of the woman. If they would 
not do this, a feud might arise between the two clans which might last for 
a long time and might involve other clans, as in the quarrel between the 
Sitka and Wrangell people over a woman. In case the man’s clan now 
offered a man, equal in rank to the woman, the woman’s clan would be satis- 
fied and would compensate the man’s clan with property for the killing of 
the first two men. The adulterer was often handed over to the woman’s side 
as a slave in partial payment or he became a slave to his own clan in order 
to compensate for the loss he brought about. During all these activities the 
husband remained indoors and came out only after a full settlement had 
been made. 

If a woman of high rank became lax in her conduct and ran around with 
numerous men, her uncle might ask one of her brothers to kill her, which 
he was obliged to do. If a man of low rank had illicit connections with a girl 
of high rank, the father of the girl demanded either the man slain or a great 
deal of property. If the man was of as high a rank as the girl, her father 
could force them to marry. But if the girl was already promised to another 
man, the father was given a number of blankets. 

Theoretically, stealing did not exist within the clan. Natural resources 
were held in common and food was but loosely guarded by the various 
house groups within the clan. If a man took a tool or a weapon that be- 
longed to a member of his own clan, he was forced to return it. If a man of 
low rank was caught stealing from another clan, the injured clan could kill 
him. If he was of high rank, his own clan would make reparation by a pay- 
ment of goods. If, by some chance, a man of very high rank was caught 
stealing, he was said to be bewitched. Then a shamanistic performance was 
held over him to discover the sorcerer who had forced him to steal in order 
to injure his social position. The sorcerer when discovered was killed and the 
crime thus compensated. 

If anyone beside the clansmen or those invited were caught taking fish 
from clan territories, or if they were caught hunting there, they could be 
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killed. This was also true if anyone trespassed on clan domain or used their 
trade routes. Sometimes when a powerful party came to fish on another 
clan’s territory, the owning clan would invite the transgressors to a feast, 
treat them well, and give them presents. This they did to shame the ag- 
gressors, who generally withdrew after such treatment. If a man was hungry 
he could shoot an animal in someone else’s territory, but he was forced to 
give the hide or pelt to the owning clan. 

Adopting the crest of another clan was considered stealing, but the 
aggressor always claimed the right to the crest through some event in the 
past. Conflict over the use of crests led to war between the clans or was 
settled by the opinion of the phratry or the transfer of property. 

The penalty for assault was payment in goods. A high ranking Tlingit 
was very sensitive about his appearance and if in a dispute someone struck 
him so as to cause marks on his face, he would remain indoors until the 
marks were healed and until a public payment had been made to him by the 
clan of his assailant. If a man of high status injured his face by falling in the 
street of his village, he would remain indoors until the marks had healed; 
then he would give a small feast to his own clan. This was to compensate 
his clan for the shame brought to it by his disfigurement. 

If a man was injured or accidentally killed while out hunting with the 
members of another clan, this clan would have to compensate the dead or 
injured man’s clan by a payment of goods. If the man killed was of very 
high rank and his death could be shown to be due to the carelessness of his 
hosts, then the dead man’s clan could demand that a man of the hosts’ clan 
be killed. 

If a person was injured by a dog belonging to another clan, the owner 
of the dog would compensate for the injury by a payment of goods to the 
injured man. Harm coming to pass through another clan’s property had 
very wide ramifications and was always settled by a payment of goods. 
Falling twice before a man’s house would entitle the one who fell to ask for 
a payment of goods. Catching a chill in another man’s house, injuring one’s 
self with another man’s tools, or becoming angry or irritable due to contact 
with others, would give a right to a small payment of goods, provided 
these injuries were caused by members of another clan. 

Another example of this appears in the case of suicide. If it could be 
shown that a man had conmitted suicide because his wife had treated him 
badly, then a man of his wife’s clan could be selected and killed. Therefore 
a Tlingit woman was very careful how she treated her husband. This 
punishment was also meted out to others who caused a man to commit 
suicide. 


ail 
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Many articles, such as canoes, tools, traps, weapons, and such lesser 
ceremonial gear as masks and dancing shirts, were owned by individuals. 
Other individuals, either within the clan or outside, could borrow these, 
provided they brought them back or replaced them at some later date. If 
the borrower failed to return the article within a reasonable time, the lender 
could disseminate stories of ridicule about him. These stories were some- 
what in the nature of the paddle songs of the Tsimshian, but not so highly 
stylized, and like the paddle songs they heaped ridicule upon the debtor 
until he came to terms. These stories were used only when it was well 
known that the debtor was able to pay but refused for selfish reasons. If 
these stories did not have the desired effect, the creditor could discuss the 
matter with members of his own clan. If the debtor belonged to the same 
clan and was in a position to pay, the social pressure of the clan was suffi- 
cient to bring him to terms. If, however, he was unable to pay and there 
was little likelihood of his ever being able to pay, the clan would permit the 
creditor to take the debtor as a debt slave. 

The debt slave, when a clansman, was not treated exactly like a chattel 
slave. True enough, he lost his freedom and status, but it was understood 
that when he had worked long enough to repay the debt, he would be freed 
and would regain his former status. A debt slave was not sold or given away 
at a potlatch unless he belonged to another clan. 

If the debtor belonged to another clan, a different procedure took place 
after ridicule ceased to have effect. The creditor would have a crest of the 
debtor’s clan made which he placed on the front of his own house or on a 
totem pole. Among the Tlingit clan crests were jealously guarded, and the 
fact that another clan had taken one brought great shame to the clan to 
which it belonged. All the people in the village would at once notice it and 
the story come out. The debtor’s clan was now dishonored and would make 
considerable efforts to pay the debt. Usually a wealthy house group paid 
the debt and took the debtor as a debt slave, thus saving the honor of the 
clan. 

The taking of an important clan crest was always resorted to in the 
case of a prestige potlatch. If a clan refused to give a return potlatch to 
another clan of the opposite phratry, the creditor clan could take a crest 
and keep it until payment was made. 

Names could be used in place of crests for debt exactions. Names, like 
crests, were clan property and were not supposed to go outside the clan. 
An interesting case of name adoption occurred at Klukwan. It happened 
that a Chilcat Indian was engaged by Lieutenant Schwatka as a guide when 
he made his famous trip into the interior. Schwatka had promised the 
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Indian a certain sum of money which, it is said, he did not pay. The Indian 
promptly took Schwatka’s name, which is still in use among the people of 
Klukwan. The name is now pronounced Swatki and is of great importance 
in the Daklawedi clan of Klukwan. During wars between clans, names and 
even crests were taken in payment to bring about the equality which is a 
prerequisite of peace. Names sometimes remained permanently in a foreign 
clan, but crests were sooner or Jater brought back. 

The above is a brief summary of the main types of Tlingit crimes and 
their punishment. From this summary certain social characteristics stand 
out prominently. The first of these is the importance of a clan as a sovereign 
group. The second is the importance of individual status. How crime is to 
be punished depends largely upon the rank of the criminal. Men of high 
rank could often escape death through a payment of goods. Every man and 
woman had a valuation in terms of goods. As the status of a clan was judged 
largely by the amount of goods it gave away at its last prestige potlatch, 
so was the status of an individual determined by the amount of goods he 
gave for his wife. The bride price evaluated both the husband and the wife. 
The bride price formed the basis for settlkement made in terms of goods. 
There were no fixed fines, since the bride prices varied with the wealth of 
the community and the status of the individuals. There has been no at- 
tempt made here to describe actual punishment in terms of such and such a 
quantity of goods, but rather the social forces governing the amount of 
goods given in reparation for the crime. 

Closely allied with the criminal act was the shameful act. The funda- 
mental differentiation seems to be determined by the type of social pro- 
hibition. Criminal acts were politically or legally prohibited; shameful 
acts were connected either with etiquette, morals, religion, and economy, 
or all combined. For the purpose of this paper it is also important to 
differentiate the criminal act from the shameful act on the basis of the 
nature of the punishment. While crime was punishable by measures taken 
against the life and property of the individuals of a clan, the shameful 
act was punished by ridicule. But so effective was ridicule, that the per- 
former of a shameful act, as in the case of blunders at ceremonials, often 
died as a result of social disapproval. 

We must here distinguish between acts that brought shame to the per- 
former and acts that were performed to shame someone else. One could 
shame an important chief by seating him in a corner or by calling him by 
his boyhood rather than by his honorable name. But these were crimes and 
might lead to serious difficulties between the clans of the respective men. 
Any crime, of course, brought shame to the injured clan. It is the act shame- 
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ful to the performer that is under consideration here. Among the Tlingit 
propriety was of the utmost importance. The anyeti or nobility thought of 
themselves as being eminent because they and their ancestors had never 
performed shameful acts. An important man could permanently lower him- 
self by repeated shameful acts. Quite often men destined for chieftainship 
were ignored because they had in some way shamed themselves. 

A member of the anyeti would shame himself if he fell down in public, 
or otherwise bruised or injured his person. He would shame himself if he 
were caught doing menial labor, such as cleaning fish or carrying wood or 
water. He would be shamed if he were caught in an altercation with a slave 
or a man of low rank, or if he were caught seated in a sprawling position, 
or if he went to an important meeting without the proper clothes. In every 
case ridicule could be heaped upon him but the important man prevented 
this by giving a feast, inviting all the individuals who had seen him. This 
saved his honor, for it was a great shame to ridicule one’s host. 

Among the Tlingit one could enjoy the hospitality of a member of his 
own phratry for an unlimited length of time, but it was considered a great 
shame to abuse this hospitality. It was shameful to publicly dispute the 
word of a man older than yourself. It was shameful to have sex relations 
in your own clan with a woman of inferior rank, but not necessarily so if 
the woman was of your own rank. It was shameful to be seen near your 
mother-in-law. Individuals of high rank were shamed if people of low rank 
saw them nude. It was shameful to be seen defecating or urinating, but 
it was not shameful to talk about these things in public, nor was it shame- 
ful to talk about sexual matters. It was also shameful to break the custom- 
ary ways of hunting, fishing, and eating. 

A shameful act was generally sufficient reason for preventing people 
performing it. But among the Tlingit, as among other people, there were 
certain individuals who dared shame in order to gain their ends. It was these 
who were brought to terms by ridicule. Ridicule had many forms. The most 
effective consisted in making the offender of the proprieties the laughing 
stock of the village by disseminating songs and stories about him. Such 
songs and stories were often composed by paid song makers. Another form 
was the making of ludicrous wooden likenesses of the offender and placing 
them in prominent locations. Sometimes elaborate totem poles were carved 
with this motive in mind. Mimicry was also resorted to in bringing an 
offender to terms, or he might be called a white man, which every Tlingit 
considered the height of public censure. 

Another point worth stressing is the fact that the criminal was per- 
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mitted to be at large pending the settlement of the crime, while the injured 
party always remained indoors until his honor was cleared. 

There are other social usages that are so closely connected with crime 
and punishment that we must discuss them here. The Tlingit used the 
sweat bath primarily for cleansing, curing, and for shamanistic perform- 
ances before a war, but it had another function as well, that of a kind of 
court house. 

Among the northern Tlingit the sweat bath was an excavation in the 
floor of the house into which heated stones were thrown. They then went 
in and sat on a platform, covering the opening with a mat. Water was 
thrown on the hot stones to create clouds of steam. Among the southern 
Tlingit the sw<at bath was a corner of the house walled off for the purpose. 
There was nothing sacred about the sweat bath, both women and children 
were permitted to use it, and when it was not thus used it was a store 
room. 

When one of the important house owners wanted to discuss clan mat- 
ters with other elders of the clan, he would prepare his sweat bath and 
invite them. While in the bath they carried on their discussions, and if there 
were any young men in the clan who were misbehaving, they were called in 
and reprimanded. These admonitions revolved largely around marriage 
regulations, which demanded that a man marry a girl equal in rank to 
himself. 

Witchcraft and shamanism were also closely connected with crime. 
Sorcery was a powerful method of working harm to individuals. The 
Tlingit believed that people could be harmed if a certain procedure was fol- 
lowed. Thus if a piece of some dead person’s body, such as a bone or hair was 
put into a man’s food, he would become ill. Performing spells over objects 
closely associated with a man’s body could also bring him harm. Some sor- 
cerers could inject sticks or stones into a man’s body to bring about illness 
or death. A sorcerer could also bring one bad luck in hunting, fishing, or in 
love, and could even make another person commit crimes such as stealing 
or murder. Most members of a Tlingit community went about in great fear 
of witchcraft. It was said that if a sorcerer were discovered in action he 
would be killed immediately by his own clansmen. An interesting fact is 
that no informant had ever heard of a witch or sorcerer being caught in 
action. They were always caught by the aid of dreams or by engaging a 
shaman. 

If a man believed that he was bewitched he would take careful notice of 
his dreams. If he observed, in his dream, an individual trying to hurt him, 
then that individual must be the sorcerer, and steps would be taken to 
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bring «bout the death of the evil doer. In cases when dreams failed to re- 
veal the sorcerer, the shaman would be resorted to. The shaman would hold 
a performance to discover the sorcerer. The unfortunate man would then 
be tied with his hands and feet together behind his back and left on the 
beach or thrown into a pit where he died, or he might be killed outright by 
being choked to death between two logs. 

The employment of shamans in the discovery of crimes such as murder 
and stealing lent itself to abuse among the Tlingit. Men would steal and 
later claim that they had been bewitched by a slave and thus escape the 
penalty. Rivals were often exterminated by paying the shaman to name 
them as sorcerers in cases of murder where the murderer escaped detection 
and in cases of illness. 

Taking into account the importance of status and the use of shamans in 
crime detection, it appears that there was a law for the strong and a law for 
the weak. Men of high rank and great wealth could, through the shaman, 
commit crimes and still escape punishment. People of low status and slaves 
were in constant fear of the powerful families and the shamans they em- 
ployed. 

There is still another phase of the Tlingit legal pattern which must be 
discussed, namely the peace dance. After the settlement of a dispute by 
execution or by payment of goods, the whole matter was closed by a peace 
dance. 

The whole village attended the dance, which was usually performed in 
the open air. The two performing clans lined up opposite one another and 
each picked out a number of messengers and attendants. Then the impor- 
tant men on each side called out, ““Come exchange with me.”’ Four men of 
high status would volunteer from each side. Then the messengers dashed 
across to the opposite side as if to attack and brought in the hostages who 
had offered themselves. After this exchange the attitude of the performers 
changed. Every act then symbolized peace. The hostages were called 
kowakan, ‘‘deer,’’ because the deer is the most harmless of animals. Each 
hostage took a special name signifying peace, humility, happiness, and 
plenty, such as “‘woman,”’ “salmon-trap,” “humming-bird,” “‘robin.”’ They 
fasted four days in the houses of the most important chiefs or clansmen. 
They were not permitted to do anything for themselves, having attendants. 
On the fourth day their fingers were tied together and they ate with their 
left hands, because the left hand was weak in fighting. Their food was 
eaten from stone slabs, to signify that peace would be lasting. The hostages 
were at first dressed poorly and sang sad songs. The nature of the songs re- 
vealed the mood of the two clans, and the natives listened closely to them 
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to tell if both parties were satisfied or still bearing ill will toward one an- 
other. 

During the last day the hostages put on the clothes representing the 
objects after which they were named. Then they spoke to the clans, ad- 
dressing themselves to the daughters of the clans, thus showing the highest 
respect. The hostages then danced, imitating the person, bird, animal, or 
object after which they had heen named. After the dance, eagle down was 
placed on the heads of the hostages as a token of peace, and the messengers 
led them back to their own clans. In this way peace was publicly proclaimed 
and settlements took on the weight of public sanction. 
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HEN leader of the Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Expedition 

of 1929-30 one of my chief objects was the assembling of a repre- 
sentative collection of the arts and handicrafts of Angola, and particularly 
of the Ovimbundu who occupy the Benguela highlands. 

The Ovimbundu have been in contact with Europeans for three cen- 
turies at least, therefore I was interested to know to what extent daily 
avocations had become secularized. That a close connection has existed 
between the sacred and the profane in Negro tribes is well known, and the 
influence of spiritual beliefs and magical acts in every department of eco- 
nomic life, including agriculture, hunting, fishing, and handicrafts, has been 
established. But how durable is this dependence of economic life on magical 
acts and ancestral benediction? How soon does primitive economic life be- 
come commercialized on a European pattern? 

Other observations of academic interest and practical value relate to 
division of labor between the sexes, specialization by age and natural apti- 
tude; also the possibility of some callings being of an hereditary nature. 

My observations, which were made chiefly in the regions of Bailundu, 
Elende near Cuma, and Ngalangi, are conveniently classified under the 
headings of food supply, handicrafts, medicine-men, and education. 

FOOD SUPPLY 

At the foundation of economic life is nature lore, which among the male 
population of the Ovimbundu is so detailed and extensive that the knowl- 
edge has given rise to a large vocabulary. The highly specialized acquaint- 
ance with trees, plants, birds, mammals, and reptiles on the part of most 
of the men was a surprise to me. Such information was commonly shared by 
males, and was in no way peculiar to the professional hunter. 

I was easily able to collect a list of fifty birds which are readily dis- 
tinguished by boys (who shoot them with blunt wooden arrows), and all 
men seemed familiar with forty species of trees, whose timbers, barks, and 
fruits were distinguished and named. Boys were exceptionally well ac- 
quainted with small mammals; including several kinds of rats and mice, 
which are trapped, boiled, and eaten. For Field Museum I made a col- 
lection of snakes and lizards; a task which again showed the native power 
of observation and adequacy of vocabulary. Some reptiles, whose re- 
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semblance for a time caused confusion in my mind, were well known to be 
distinct; though occasionally a prolonged and serious argument would arise 
among the old men respecting the correct Umbundu names for two similar 
snakes. 

The cries of birds are interpreted in terms of human conversation: thus 
the female hornbill says to her mate, “‘I’m going; I’m going; I’m going to 
our village; to which the male replies, “Don’t go. The rain has come; 
let us plant.’’ Another bird says, ‘‘Where will the guests stay? where? 
where? where?” This is an intimation that strangers will visit the village. 
All animals play a part in folk stories: human beings when introduced are 
usually of secondary importance. 

Nature lore is, of course, fundamental to industries, since the artisans 
must know the best timbers for particular purposes. Thus certain woods 
yield the best charcoal for a blacksmith’s forge; other woods are essential 
for house building because the timbers resist attacks of termites; again 
certain trees yield bark for making rope; while other woods are used for 
carving animals and household utensils. 

I am not sure of the extent to which women participate in nature lore; 
but certainly their knowledge cannot equal that of the men, since women 
are concerned chiefly with agriculture, domestic work, care of children, and 
collection of firewood. Yet women and little children are collectors. I have 
seem many of them together gathering caterpillars which are to be made 
into soup. Women know the plants that will yield dyes for basketry, and 
from women some of the bird calls were obtained. The conversation of men 
bears on their occupations and the nature lore fundamental to these; there- 
fore women must learn, though perhaps only by unconscious absorption. 

In connection with a study of food supply the occupation of hunting 
comes most closely to the general nature lore mentioned above. Here a dis- 
tinction should be made between hunting as a general occupation for males, 
and hunting by a professional who gives his life to the work. The only oc- 
casion on which women and children assist hunters is during a communal 
hunt, when all the inhabitants of a village fire the dry grass and aid in the 
capture of game by shouting and driving the frightened animals. 

A professional hunter is usually called ukongo, more rarely onyanga. 
The occupation is not hereditary. A boy has to serve two years with a pro- 
fessional hunter before his initiation. The principal guests at the initiation 
feast are professional hunters, who alone may dance, though a miscel- 
laneous company is present. The boy who seeks initiation is required to keep 
quite still until he feels the “spirit on his head;” then he distributes meat 
to the people present. The meat used at the feast is that of antelope shot by 
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B 
A. Rock tomb of a hunter near Ganda, west-central Angola. The entrance to the tomb is 
on the right. B. Tomb of a hunter near Luimbale, west-central Angola. Trophies of the chase 


are on the scaffold. (Photographs by courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago.) 
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\. Player of the drum (ocingufu). B. Official flute players to a chief at Bailundu. (Photo- 
graphs by courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago.) 
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professional hunters, and the smearing of the novice’s bow and arrows with 
blood from the meat is an important point of ritual. The bow and arrows 
are made by the master for his pupil; a practice strictly analogous to the 
making of tools for a young blacksmith by the master who has trained 
him. 

In connection with the life and death of a hunter a certain amount of 
ritual survives, and this despite long European contacts, game laws, and 
the development of an economic system based primarily on extensive cul- 
tivation of maize and beans. But though these circumstances might tend to 
discourage hunting and its attendant ritual, other facts have contributed 
to survival. An embargo on guns and powder has led to prolonged use of 
bows and arrows, with which all hunters are expert, though some, despite 
official prohibition, have muzzle loading guns. Bows are in general use, and 
their continuance has no doubt aided survival of ritual, since the rites 
themselves are closely associated with the bows. 

The night before a professional hunter sets out is an occasion for re- 
newal of implements of the chase, that is, renewal in a spiritual sense, by a 
ceremony designed to transfer power in a magical way from the disused 
weapons of deceased hunters to the weapons in use. Weapons of dead 
hunters are kept in a small hut to which a hunter repairs on the eve of de- 
parture. He rubs the old weapons (bows, clubs, and spears) with palm-oil; 
then pours over them a libation of beer. No medicine-man is present, so for 
the occasion a hunter functions as his own priest. 

It is hazardous and perhaps unprofitable to attempt an analysis of the 
philosophy behind these ritual acts. Yet the weapons are symbols of the 
personality and prowess of dead hunters whose names they have received. 
Therefore the suggestion that the hunter is acquiring power from the dead 
is reasonable, and the idea harmonizes with all that is known of ancestor 
worship among Bantu tribes. 

The food and cooking pots of a hunter must never be associated with 
those of ordinary household use. If a hunter is following the tracks of an 
animal he may not point with his finger, since this action will drive the 
animal away. He may, however, point with the feathered end of an ar- 
row. A dog must have his ears clipped in a peculiar way or he will not hear 
and obey. A hunter may not sleep with his wife the night before setting out 
in quest of game. Before leaving home a hunter washes his eyes with a con- 
coction of herbs to give greater acuity of vision. 

In any village the hut of a professional hunter can be readily distin- 
guished by a number of poles erected near the entrance. On these supports 
are placed the skulls of animals killed in the chase. A traveler cannot fail 
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hollow chamber. I removed a thin slab of stone which formed an entrance 
to a tomb of this kind and observed within two skeletons lying supine. On 
the top of the cairns were skulls of animals killed by the hunter. I noted one 
instance of the burial of a hunter’s dog under a cairn of stones. 

Three birds are protected by a prohibition. Esuvi is a bird which has 
power to steal the souls of the dead, so making them die a second death. 
As usual, no direct explanation was given concerning this second death, but 
an explanation came later, quite fortuitously. For instance, an old man said 
he was sick because esuvi had stolen the spirit of his grandfather. This 
statement is logical, since welfare depends on a beneficent interest of dead 
ancestors, and it is evident that dying a second death prevents a spirit from 
exercising a benign influence over the living. Other protected birds are one 
which supplies feathers from which the decorations of kings and medicine- 
men are made, and one whose night cry is a warning of death in a village. 

In fishing, a division of labor is recognized: men use a rod and line, while 
women drag baskets against the stream or use poison in slow, shallow water. 
The night before poison is to be used for fishing, husband and wife must 
avoid intercourse, since intimacy of this kind would make the fish stay 
together at the bottom of the river. A man who has prepared his rod and 
line, by transfixing a grasshopper and attaching it to a thin piece of bark, 
sings a song which is of the nature of a spell. He says: 


“O fish come and take your good thing. 
Do not send the little fish to spoil the good thing. 
Better you come and take the good thing with all your strength.” 


Up to half a century ago the Ovimbundu were renowned traders whose 
caravans penetrated deeply into the Congo region and even to the east side 
of Africa. It is natural, therefore, that some ritual should be connected with 
such an important enterprise. At the present day caravans may be seen, but 
these are local, and most of the carriers are found to be taking their maize, 
beans, and beeswax to traders’ stores. I believe women did not accompany 
the transcontinental caravans of early days, but today women may be seen 
in line with the other carriers. Their loads are lighter, being on the average 
thirty pounds as compared with sixty pounds for a man. Children also carry 
small loads in the caravan. 

Ngonga, my chief informant, said that in former times no caravan 
leader would set out without having consulted the preserved head of a de- 
ceased king. Even at present the corpse of a king is suspended by the neck 
and twisted until the head is severed. The head is sewn in oxhide and pre- 
served in a box. The ancient caravan custom consisted of taking the box 
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containing the head and attaching it to a pole by which it was supported 
on the shoulders of two bearers: Then followed a series of questions from 
the village chief (sekulu), and answers were supposed to be given through 
forward or backward swinging of the pole. A forward swing was affirmative, 
and a backward swing was negative. I have seen this procedure followed 
with a coffin supported as described, and the questions related to the cause 
of death. 

The head of a king would be asked, ‘‘Do you want an ox for sacrifice? 
We will give you one.” “Do you want a new skin for your head? We will 
give you one.’’ Such was the ceremony for bringing spiritual aid to what was 
otherwise a commercial undertaking. 

A wooden figure of a female decorated with black feathers was an in- 
dispensable part of the equipment of a medicine-man who accompanied a 
caravan. When in doubt with regard to the path he knelt at the parting of 
the ways and consulted the figure. Replies came in a falsetto voice attained 
by plugging his nostrils. Horns containing a mixture of fat, charcoal, and 
other substances were carried so that they might be planted near a camping 
ground to drive away thieves and leopards. These horns are still used and 
are obtainable. 

At the present day a belated Ocimbundu, who fears the sun may set 
before he reaches the next village, will take some earth from an ant hill. 
This earth he places in the fork of a tree saying, ““O sun wait for me a little 
while.” 

Examination of the culture of the Ovimbundu, combined with observa- 
tions on the Umbundu language and somatic traits, indicate that the Ovim- 
bundu are a part of the Bantu peoples of southwest Africa. They have, 
however, taken advantage of the open Benguela highlands to develop their 
system of agriculture far beyond that which is usually carried on by Ne- 
groes in forest clearings. 

In agricultural work a clear division of labor is observed. Men clear 
timber and burn the bush, after which hoe cultivation is in the hands of 
women, though men assist with the harvest. Unmarried girls help in the 
fields and each has a piece of ground whose products are the cultivator’s 
personal property. This gives unmarried girls a measure of economic in- 
dependence. Usually a girl spends the proceeds of her work in buying 
trinkets and palm-oil for personal decoration. Under their system of poly- 
gyny each wife has her own field, utensils, and a separate hut with its fire 
and cooking arrangements. The husband visits each hut for four consecu- 
tive nights, though in some districts there is a seven night cycle. Men al- 
ways take evening meals in the mens’ council house (onjango) in the center 
to notice the tombs of hunters, which consist of cairns of stones enclosing a 
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of the village. The meals are brought there by those wives who are at the 
time cohabiting with their husbands. But an exception is made in case of 
menstruation, for a woman is not allowed to cook or handle food during 
her period. At such times the preparation and transfer of food is carried out 
by another wife, and of course the time comes when such a service can be 
requited. I found no survival of agricultural rites such as offering first 
fruits or other similar ceremony. 

In some tribes of Sudanic and Bantu Negroes agricultural rites are im- 
portant in relation to sowing and harvest, since land is in the first place the 
property of dead ancestors, but so far as my inquiries go such rites are not 
now known to the Ovimbundu. Maize may be pounded only on rocks that 
have been consecrated by the medicine-man: he kills a chicken and sprinkles 
the surface of the rock with its blood. Only women may pound corn, and a 
youth who persisted in dressing as a woman and pounding on the rocks was 
beaten by his relatives. This information gave a clue to homosexual prac- 
tices, but the information obtained was meager. 

In connection with the care of domestic animals many tempting digres- 
sions present themselves, but I am concerned only with beliefs, ritual, and 
division of labor. Chickens are of ritual importance since they provide the 
least expensive sacrifice, and in connection with industries the piacular use 
of chickens will presently be mentioned. For sacrificial purposes a goat is 
preferred to a sheep since it makes more noise; but the reason for this is not 
clear, though making a surmise I would say that the noise better appeases 
ancestral spirits to whom most sacrifices are made. Pigs are kept, but I did 
not hear of them being used for sacrifice. The animals so far mentioned have 
little or no attention. Goats fend entirely for themselves; so also do sheep. 
Chickens receive maize from women and children, who also gather the 
eggs. Pigs receive maize and mush from cooking pots or that discarded in 
making beer, but they depend largely on foraging in refuse pits. 

The castration of pigs and bulls is the work of a male specialist who re- 
ceives a fee of four yards of cloth for operating on the latter animal, but 
only a small gift of tobacco or similar recognition for castrating a pig. 

The Ovimbundu have acquired cattle of the long-horned Damara 
breed, and in connection with the care of these some important points of 
ritual and division of labor should be recorded. The herding of cattle is 
exclusively the work of males, and I am not aware that women have any 
tasks connected with cattle. Only in recent times have some male owners of 
cattle begun to milk the cows. This they do somewhat stealthily, deceiving 
the cow from time to time by allowing the calf to suck for a few moments. 
If asked why milk is not used, the owners say that calves deprived of suck- 
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ing become thin; but avoidance of milk is really one of those deeply rooted 
food prejudices which even the people themselves could not explain if 
willing to do so. 

The Vakuanyama of south Angola make butter by swinging two large 
calabashes on a pole, but though this practice is known to the Ovimbundu, 
they do not imitate the method. The flesh of cattle that have died from dis- 
ease or accident is eaten, and uses are found for the hide, tail, and horns. 
But cattle are not slaughtered except at a funeral feast, after which the 
horns are mounted on a pole over the grave, and perhaps the skulls are pre- 
served near the site of burial. 

Cattle serve as fines, sacrifices, and gifts, including a bride’s dowry, but 
the social and religious importance is greater than the economic use. This 
is in accordance with what might be expected, since the pastoral activities 
of the Ovimbundu are but an adopted series of traits which can be found 
among numerous pastoral tribes of southwest, south, and east Africa. 
Wrapping the head of a king in oxhide which is ceremonially renewed has 
been mentioned. In addition to this rite, the use of oxhide bracelets by 
mourners, and the use of an oxhide shroud for chiefs and kings, must be 
recorded. Use of ceremonial fire which is distributed from the chief’s house 
when a new village is founded, and creation of new fire after epidemic sick- 
ness, are Umbundu traits which form part of the typical pastoral culture 
elsewhere. 

Consideration of food supply has indicated the preservation of ritual and 
belief, not intensively, but with sufficient force to show great tenacity of 
indigenous culture in the face of prolonged and disturbing intrusions. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Incomparably important is the craft of the blacksmith. The preservation 
of ritual and belief was at once suggested by the workers’ refusal to sell me 
any of the tools, especially the large hammer (onjundo), although the sum 
offered covered the value of the implements and the time lost in making 
new ones. After three months I acquired a large hammer from the wife of a 
blacksmith who had not worked at his trade for many years. She parted 
with the tool in the absence of her husband, but demanded a sum which 
would have purchased an ox. Other tools were made for me. 

Information respecting the blacksmiths’ ritual was given in the village 
of Njongolo in Elende, but I am informed that the beliefs are general, and 
they are certainly compatible with all that is known of blacksmiths’ ritual 
among Bantu Negroes, Sudanic Negroes, and Hamiticized Negroes of east 
Africa. I found no mining of iron but saw a site where the ore was for- 
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merly obtained. Blacksmiths now smelt scrap-iron from European sources. 

Among the Ovimbundu, blacksmiths are restricted in marriage only by 
those kinship laws arising from their classificatory system of relationships, 
and the operation of a system of cross-cousin marriage. The smiths are not 
an endogamous group, and the occupation is not hereditary. 

But despite these differences, which are not quite in harmony with the 
general body of custom relating to Negro blacksmiths, the Ovimbundu pre- 
serve ritual which is part of a widely distributed attitude toward workers in 
iron. 

When a boy begins his training he should be about eighteen years of age 
and physically robust. He is required to collect and soften fragments of iron 
in the charcoal fire, to work the bellows, and to beat iron on the anvil, but 
for a time he is not allowed to make implements, the chief of which are hoe 
blades and axe heads. At the end of two years che novice asks his master to 
examine him, and preparations are made for an inauguration ceremony 
should the youth have proved sufficiently skilled to become an independent 
blacksmith. 

On the day of initiation the boy has to buy four chickens, two male and 
two female, one pup, and a goat. The master blacksmith has already made 
a complete set of tools for presentation to his pupil, but the big hammer 
(onjundo) is not quite completed until the day of initiation. While the final 
touches are being given to this object the novice stands still on a small stone 
anvil which is situated between the forge and the large anvil. 

When the hammer is completed, and while it is still red hot, it is thrust 
into the belly of the pup provided by the novice. The goat and the four 
chickens are killed and some of their blood is sprinkled over the new tools 
which are gathered in a heap. The blacksmiths invite their friends to feast 
on the flesh of the sacrificed animals. 

The boy remains standing on the anvil until the master says, “You may 
speak and tell us what name you want.”’ Perhaps the boy says, “I am 
Ndumbu;” then the people clap hands and trill with their fingers in their 
open mouths. My interpreter said, ““The boy will work hard and people will 
pay him. He used to work hard but his master took the pay.” 

Near the large anvil may be seen one or more wooden figures which are 
still regarded as essential to the work of the blacksmith. I was informed 
that a blacksmith owes his skill to the aid of a spirit of some person he has 
killed, and that this spirit uses the wooden figure as a dwelling place. If this 
information is reliable the wooden figure is of the nature of a shrine, but I 
was not able to learn of any ceremony for inducing a spirit into the wooden 
figure. The impression left was that the spirit of the murdered person re- 
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sided permanently in the wooden figure. This ritual murder is now im- 
possible, but the wooden figures are still used in the way described. 

Women are never engaged in blacksmiths’ work; neither are they em- 
ployed as wood carvers. Among men wood carving is a specialized occupa- 
tion, and within the craft itself are men who deal solely with one branch 
of the work. Thus in a village perhaps only one man is capable of making 
a drum, while another carves life-like wooden figures of animals, and a 
third specializes in the fabrication of household implements. 

Among the Ovimbundu women are the only potters, but I found just 
one exception in the case of a man who said that he learned the potter’s 
craft in eastern Angola among the Vachokue. No ritual is connected with 
the making of pottery, but I observed that women always frequented one 
pit for their clay and in doing so passed better clay which was more ac- 
cessible. I learned that a clay pit has to be consecrated by a medicine-man 
who kills a chicken and sprinkles the blood in the pit. All women at some 
time learn the arts of pottery making and basketry, but by the process of 
selection the industries become concentrated in the hands of the most 
skillful. 

Only women make baskets; a craft in which they are skilled, especially 
in the gathering of plants and the extraction of dyes of soft shades. Such 
dyes have considerable endurance even though exposed to bright sunlight. 
Imported dyes are now competing with indigenous products, but the latter 
are still preferred in most localities. One might expect that women who are 
skilled in basket making would be expert weavers of mats, but this is not 
so. Mat making is in the hands of men who are skilled specialists, and within 
the mat making industry are at least three principal divisions of the craft, 
one for each type of mat. 

Men spin cotton for mending clothes, but I have not seen women so 
engaged. I did not see any looms in use in Angola, but they survived up to 
a few years ago, and in the youth of my interpreter, who was about thirty 
years of age, looms worked by men were plentiful. 

House building shows a division of labor according to age and sex. Men 
are responsible for cutting the poles, digging the trench in which these up- 
rights are set, and binding the cross-pieces with bark. Men are likewise 
responsible for plastering the walls and laying the thatch. Women carry 
water to the clay pit and transport the puddled clay to the men who are 
plastering the walls. Children, some of them so young that they have to 
be rescued from a swampy grave, delight in puddling the clay with their 
feet. The rectangular pit is always as near the house as possible in order 
to minimize the labor of transport. I suggested that some of the tasks should 
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be reversed and asked whether men could not carry the water. I was told 
that such a man would be laughed at and called a “he-woman.’’ Yet 
division of labor does not imply sex inferiority, and ridicule would arise 
from incongruity. 


MEDICINE-MEN 


The training of a medicine-man (ocimbanda) and a medicine-woman 
(chambula) involves few forthalities, but this class of work requires that 
a novice shall have “spirit in the head.”” When visited by a sick boy the 
medicine-man shakes his divination basket and if a certain combination 
of objects appears, he says, “Your father was ocimbanda and his spirit 
wants you.” The boy who is thus adopted has to accompany the medicine- 
man, his master, carrying apparatus and standing near to play a small 
friction drum while the master is shaking his divination basket. 

Specialization among medicine-men is carried to great degree of refine- 
ment, especially among those practitioners who profess therapeutic knowl- 
edge. I employed three medicine-men to collect plants, of which they ap- 
peared to have an expert knowledge. Umbundu names were given and the 
curative properties of each plant were explained with enthusiasm and 
evident conviction. The men were undoubtedly sincere in their own beliefs. 
A specialist who can cure blood in the urine, and another who is said to 
treat dizziness successfully, are greatly respected. The rainmaker is ocim- 
banda opulia, “the medicine-man of the rain,” who dances while flourish- 
ing a cow-tail switch, and blowing a shrill whistle intermittently. 

Ocimbanda is of course distinguished from onganga, since the former 
is concerned with socially beneficent tasks such as those mentioned, while 
the latter may cause sickness, impotence, and sterility. In earlier days the 
task of finding sorcerers (onganga) by use of the poison ordeal was that of 
an ocimbanda. Medicine-women are called in to take care of difficult cases 
of childbirth, and I have seen a medicine-woman painting the face of a 
pregnant woman, who thereafter observed certain taboos. 

Space will not permit enumeration of the contents of a divination bas- 
ket and the significance attached to each item; neither can I give details 
of ceremonies for curing the sick or bringing a thief back to the village, 
but the foregoing notes suffice to show that the craft is specialized and still 
important. A medicine-man ceremonially washes a king or chief on rare 
occasions. He makes new fire by twirling; though flint and steel, also 
matches, are known. When a new village is founded a medicine-man stirs 
the blood of sacrificed animals with the claws of a chicken; then he sprinkles 
this blood on each new house. 
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At Caconda I obtained the basket of a medicine-man which contained 
a human tibia, a hoe for digging in graves, and a round stone for pounding 
the bone before mixing it with fat and charcoal. Medicine-men still make 
potions for internal use, and these are usually carried in small horns sus- 
pended round the neck, or the paste may be contained in the carapace of 
a tortoise. In every way the medicine-man is still functioning, and his 
tasks are fundamental to the social and religious life of the Ovimbundu. 

At an early age children specialize in their play which has a bearing 
on the business of life. Boys make wooden-tipped arrows, play at hunting, 
and shoot at tubers which are rolled along the ground. Girls take clay from 
the potters to fabricate their own small cooking pots, and young girls at- 
tempt the coiling of basketry. 

Men are the musicians, and among these a high degree of specialization 
is observed. In a large village there are likely to be only a few competent 
drummers, and only a few men who play the small iron-keyed instrument 
called ocisanji. Osaka is a ritual game played only by men, and only when 
a village headman or a king is dying. The ball (ombunje) is made by sewing 
lizard skin over a hard spherical fruit about six centimeters in diameter. A 
man continues to dance with this little ball clenched in his outstretched 
hand, while another dancer hits the muscles of his arm to make him release 
the ball. This game is thought to give strength to the sick man. There is 
a transfer of the endurance of the dancers to the invalid. 

Preliminary observation in some villages occupied by Ovimbundu is 
disappointing in its suggestion of Europeanization. The foreign culture is, 
however, a thin veneer, and further research shows a strong persistence of 
indigenous custom and belief quite near to centers of Portuguese influence. 
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KUTCHIN TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION 
AND SYNONYMY By CORNELIUS OSGOOD 


HE misuse of names applied to various divisions of the so-called 

Kutchin peoples of Alaska and northwestern Canada complicates the 
presentation of ethnographic data to such a degree than an attempt to 
clarify the synonymy is highly desirable. These groups of Kutchin people 
have been referred to as either bands or tribes, a point on which ethnolo- 
gists may readily disagree, but the latter term seems more correct. Early 
travelers discovered the word Kutchin and adopted it to refer to the Atha- 
paskan tribes west of the Mackenzie delta with which they came in con- 
tact. To these tribes it meant literally “one who dwells” and coupled with 
a term, generally geographical, served to designate a specific group of 
people, as for example Vunta-kutchin, “those who dwell among the lakes.” 
Kutchin is therefore comparable to other Athapaskan forms such as gotine, 
kotana, and xotana, but not as sometimes erroneously supposed with 
dene, tana, and tnai signifying ‘‘man,” for which the correct Kutchin form 
would be dindjie and its variants. Very often the practice of designating 
a tribe or group of tribes by a term with which the people speak of them- 
selves disconcerts the student by introducing false suggestions concerning 
the extensions of both language and culture because the term is stretched 
beyond its own linguistic domain. Of this error, the use of Kutchin is a 
good example. 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth century, while making the first 
classification of Athapaskan tribes, Dall, who might be called a purist in 
such matters, admittedly used the term Kutchin in his nomenclature to 
apply to peoples who did not know the meaning of the word. When he 
called the Tanaina of Cook inlet Tehanin-kutchin, it partly explains how a 
later writer could think the word referred to an upper Yukon river tribe. 
The confusion in this case signifies little, but when demonstrably true of 
other tribes, it raises the question of who exactly are the people frequently 
referred to as the Kutchin. 

Cadzow made a definite contribution in this direction but implied 
rather than stated certain desirable distinctions. The title of his paper, the 
“Habitat of Loucheux Bands,” deserves a few comments itself for the 
adoption of the word Loucheux obviously indicated his intention of in- 
dicating the real Kutchin people whom I shall call the True Kutchin. I 
regret introducing more terminology and would follow Cadzow in speaking 
of ““Loucheux Bands” despite numerous objections, had he not included 
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the Han tribe among them. For the sake of clarity, I mention here that 
I think his bands are tribes. 

More important is the fact that the term Loucheux means to some 
only one or two Kutchin tribes living near the Mackenzie delta. This re- 
sults from the circumstance that our earliest sources of information con- 
cerning the Kutchin come from the explorers who met only the eastern- 
most groups and called them Loucheux or Squinters after the French fur- 
traders. Franklin (p. 23) says the name originated in an attempt “to convey 
the sense of the [Hare] Indian name of the tribe—Deguthée Dennee, which 
means ‘the people who avoid the arrows of their enemies by keeping a 
lookout on both sides.’’’ Petitot (Monographie, p. 28), however, among 
the several native names he gives for the Peel River Kutchin, lists Dak- 
kadhe, which he translates “louche.”’ Richardson (1:378) says the same 
tribes are the Di-go-thi-tdinne of the Hare Indians. Loucheux also char- 
acterized the Kutchin near the Mackenzie river to Murray (p. 83), for he 
remarks while on the Yukon river: ‘The Loucheux Indians and those here 
speak the same language... .’’ Later, however, the term developed the 
broader meaning of Kutchin and was so used by Murray, Kirby, Hardisty, 
Dawson, and finally Cadzow. The expression Tukudh has some currency 
among the whites of the country as an equivalent of Kutchin. This has 
been carried over from the more particular reference to the Upper Porcu- 
pine River Kutchin because the Bible happened to be translated into their 
language. Mason (p. 12) is the only one I know to have so used it in print. 
To complete the data on this particular point, Mackenzie, the first white 
man to see these natives, called them “‘Quarrelers” but the name did not 
catch and soon gave way to Loucheux. 

To approach the problem of synonymy afresh, I wish to present the data 
acquired from a number of Kutchin informants during field work among 
those people in the summer of 1932. They originated and substantiated 
independently without contradictions, the following list of tribes which I 
give first according to simple English geographical equivalents. 


Tue TrRvuE KuTCHIN TRIBES 


. Yukon Flats Kutchin 

. Birch Creek Kutchin 

. Chandelar River Kutchin 

. Black River Kutchin 

. Crow River Kutchin 

6. Upper Porcupine River Kutchin 
7. Peel River Kutchin 

8. Mackenzie Flats Kutchin 
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The accompanying map indicates approximately the range of these 
tribes at the time of the first European contact. (See fig. 1). Informants 
agreed that linguistically, physically, and culturally these people felt them- 
selves related to the exclusion of all others, whether called Kutchin or 
something else. Dr Edward Sapir is authority for stating that especially 
on linguistic grounds these people form a distinct unit, their speech vary- 
ing most greatly from all other northern Athapaskan languages. 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of the Kutchin tribes. 


Despite this general similarity differentiating them from outsiders, 
they show too much contrast among themselves, however, to be called 
bands. Geographically they form distinct entities with cultural differences 
frequently reflecting very divergent environmental conditions. Their 
territory compares in size with New England and probably some of the 
groups, primarily endogamous, seldom if ever met, or if they did, were 
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unable to talk to one another without difficulties. And yet the eight tribes 
recognized a relationship which united them into what I think might be 
called correctly enough a nation.' No attempt will be made to estimate the 
population of the tribes, for the evidence is extremely unsatisfactory. 

The more specific confusion in terminology concerning the Kutchin 
arises out of the use of the native designations for tribes. When one inform- 
ant supplies such information, he naturally gives them all in his own 
language and their translation may lead to complete errors on his part or 
that of the inquirer. Thus when a parallel list shows differences due to dia- 
lectic variations, incorrect translations, and peculiar transcriptions, chaos 
follows inevitably. A complete set of terms made in each tribe would be 
ideal, but neither necessary nor now possible. The matter is untangled for 
ethnographic purposes by comparing the data on each tribe. 

1. Yukon Flats Kutchin—My informants of the Chandelar, Crow, 
and Peel River tribes all gave the term as kwutc‘a (preceding kwut’cin, 
of course, which, to save needless repetition, will not be added here), 
translating the whole as ‘“‘those who dwell on the flats.” This name ac- 
curately describes the locale of the tribe, for the Yukon river widens out 
through their territory into a lake-like stream, sometimes fifteen to twenty 
miles wide, filled with a myriad of sandy islands overgrown with willows 
and some trees. The Yukon Flats Kutchin ranged along this Yukon valley 
from the widening of the river a few miles above Circle, to about Birch 
creek below Fort Yukon, both these settlements lying within the Kwitca 
country. Now at Fort Yukon only one family remains which really belongs 
to this once populous tribe. 

The Handbook of American Indians (1:739) lists the tribe as Kutcha, 
a common variant, giving ‘“‘giant people” as the translation, an error bor- 
rowed from Petitot (Monographie, p. 28). In the synonymy seven terms 
beginning with the letter I and one with E are variants of a generic Eskimo 
term applied to any neighboring Indian and should be given, if at all, 
under the general heading Kutchin. Cadzow (p. 173) called the Yukon 
Flats Kutchin “ragged people” because the lack of caribou in their country 
left them poorly supplied with clothing. Morice (p. 26) translates the name 
as “people who are against (i.e., act differently from others).” Dall (p. 30) 
says it means “‘Lowlanders,” a correct enough interpretation. 


1 “NATION: A people connected by ties of blood generally manifested by more or less 
community of language, religion, and customs, and by a greater sense of common interest and 
interrelation than exists between them and others.” See Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary. 
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2. Birch Creek Kutchin—— My best informant, a very old man of the 
Crow River tribe, insisted on the inclusion of this group, which he called 
de-ndcu-, “those who dwell on the other side (i. e., of the Yukon river).”’ 
Their habitat was the region of Birch creek, a stream flowing from the 
southward into the Yukon about twenty-five miles below the mouth of 
the Porcupine. They spent most of their time in the mountains, which char- 
acterize their territory and mode of life in contrast to the last-mentioned 
tribe, who were essentially a river people. This tribe is long extinct and 
consequently little remembered. Cadzow fails to place it on his map. 

Dall undoubtedly refers to them by his Tennuth, the “Gens de Boul- 
eaux,” or “Birch Indians” of the Hudson Bay men. He says, 


These people with the Tatsah-Kutchin, comprised a few bands of Indians allied 
to the Kutcha-Kutchin, who formerly wandered in the region between the rapids 
of the Yukon and the mouth of the Porcupine River, having their principal hunting 
ground near the Small Houses. About 1863, however, they were all swept off by an 
epidemic of scarlet fever, introduced through contact with the whites, and there is 
now not an individual living of these two tribes (p. 30). 


His statement corroborates the information about the Birch Creek people, 
but I believe he was mistaken in including the Tatsah in the relationship 
to the Kutcha, for Tatsah probably refers to the first of the non-Kutchin 
tribes in this direction. 

3. Chandelar River Kutchin—This I recorded as nep’s: from a Crow 
River informant and net’sct from Peel River. The name was translated as 
“those who dwell off the Flats (i.e., Yukon river).’”’ The early traders 
called them the ‘‘Gens du Large,” which, corrupted to Chandelar, became 
the name of the river flowing through their territory, which lies to the 
north of the great bend of the Yukon and extends into the barren grounds. 
This latter environment patterns their culture such as to distinguish them 
from the Yukon Flats and Birch Creek Kutchin. 

Richardson (1:399) called them appropriately the “people of the open 
country.” Dall (p. 30) and Cadzow (p. 177), however, said the name 
meant “‘strong people,” and added that they were distinguished by their 
trade with the Kangmaligmut Eskimo and by the manufacture of strong 
babiche. The rendering of the term probably resulted from a confusion be- 
tween the meaning of the native word and the fact that neighboring tribes 
attributed great strength or endurance to these people as a consequence of 
a strenuous life on the barrens. Cadzow also states that they were called 
“les Grandes Gens” by early voyagers. Petitot (Autour de Grand lac des 
Esclaves, p. 361) mentioned them as “people who dwell far from the 
water.” 
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4. Black River Kutchin.—Given by all informants as trandjck, “‘one 
who dwells along the river (i. e., the Black river).’’ The name refers to a 
tribe occupying the country around the Black river, which flows roughly 
parallel with the Yukon and empties into the Porcupine a few miles above 
the mouth of the latter stream. Strangely, except for Hardisty and Cadzow, 
I have not found reference to these people in the literature, the Handbook 
not excepted. It should be noted, however, that the Handbook does list 
erroneously Hardisty’s term Tran-jik as a synonym of Trotsik, the latter 
being certainly a Han tribe. 


Southwards [says Cadzow (p. 177)], along the headwaters of Black River, are 
found the Tranjik-Kutchin, the “Cache River People,” who take their name from 
the number of caches or stages built along the stream on which they live. It was on 
the headwaters of this river that representatives of the bands met in council every 
few years in ancient times, and while there built the caches upon which they stored 
their food and belongings. 


Probably Cache river is the river of my informants. 


5. Crow River Kutchin.—vante of themselves, vuntat of the Peel River 
Kutchin; translated as “those who dwell among the lakes;’’ refers to the 
many lakes spotting their country around Crow river, which flows in a 
southerly direction and empties into the Porcupine just above the point 
where the latter crosses the Canadian boundary into Alaska. This is one 
of the best known of all the Kutchin tribes, but special note should be 
made of the confusion in the first paragraph of the Handbook (11:882) due 
to an error by Schmitter (p.1), who confused them with the Han tribe, 
saying that the Vunta traded at Fort Egbert, and formerly at Fort Selkirk, 
Pelly Banks, and Francis lake. His rendering of the name as “People of 
Willow Creek” is part of the disorder which with his other data mixes up 
the whole account. 

Murray (p. 56, 58) gives the name correctly as “people of the lakes”’ 
but also says that they were called “Rat Indians’”’ by the Peel River 
Kutchin. Petitot (Monographie, p. 28) lists two terms “Voen, lake’’ and 
“*Zjen, rat.’”’ The double terminology may have come about because of 
the fact that one of the tributaries of the Porcupine is called Rat river. 
Dall (p. 31) calls them “Rat People,” as also does Cadzow (p. 176), who 
adds that they “received their name from a legend in which the great chief 
of the muskrats chose their country for his home,” an explanation that 
sounds as though it probably originated from the variety of flood myth 
told throughout the whole area. Morice (p. 27) mentions both terms, rightly 
indicating that the former is a proper translation. The significance of the 
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controversy lies in the fact that the Upper Porcupine River Kutchin are 
mentioned sometimes also as “Rat Indians.” 

6. Upper Porcupine River Kutchin——pac) of Crow River Kutchin; 
tak> of Peel River Kutchin. My informants did not know what the name 
meant, or rather, to be more exact, insisted no meaning existed. These 
were the true Loucheux of many writers and perhaps the interpretation 
should be “‘squinters,” as given by Petitot (Monographie, p. 28) and the 
Handbook (11:834). The tribe occupies the mountainous country around 
the headwaters of the Porcupine river. Even apart from the general term 
Loucheux, they are mentioned most frequently of all the Kutchin tribes. 

Hardisty (p. 311) and Dall (p. 31) following Ross called them “Rat 
Indians” and I also think they were the real “Rat Indians” of the early 
traders, who later probably extended the name to the Crow River Kutchin. 
Petitot (Monographie, p. 28) lists as synonyms besides ‘‘Dakkadhé, 
louches,” ““Tdha-kké, gens des montagnes,”’ and “Klo-vén, gens du bord des 
prairies,” of which I know nothing. Cadzow (p. 176) refers to them as 
Tukudh or ‘Mother people,” explaining that it is from this group, accord- 
ing to legend, that the other Kutchin are supposed to have sprung. 

7. Peel River Kutchin.—tet’let of themselves; tetlet of the Crow River 
Kutchin; translated as “‘those who dwell at the source of the river (i.e., 
the Peel)”’ which designates the country they occupy. The little information 
on this tribe is consistent. Within the memory of informants, the people 
descended to Fort McPherson annually in the spring and during the sum- 
mer hunted caribou in the mountains on the west side of the lower Mac- 
kenzie delta. This, however, possibly represents an extension in territory 
covered following the settlement and the enforcement of peace by the 
whites. 

8. Mackenzie Flats Kutchin—kwutc‘a of all informants, meaning 
“those who dwell on the flats,”’ and identical with the term for the Yukon 
Flats Kutchin. The geographic similarity of the two regions has resulted 
in two tribes being called by the same name. About the Mackenzie delta 
people there is some confusion, due to Petitot (Monographie, p. 28) having 
listed two groups for this area: the Kwitcha or “‘habitants des steppes de 
Ocean glacial, entre l’Anderson et le Mackenzie’ and the Nakotcho- 
ondjig or “gens du Mackenzie.” The only territorial difference I can dis- 
tinguish between them is the placing of the latter on the Mackenzie proper 
and the Kwitcha farther east. Cadzow (p. 175) mentions only Nekwichou- 
jik or “Big River People” and locates them as does Petitot. The Hand- 
book gives identical ranges for both Kwitcha and Nakotcho. I think the 
two are really the same for the following reasons: all my informants from 
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the Mackenzie as well as the Yukon side both consistently included K witcha 
and failed to mention Nakotcho or a phonetic equivalent: if, as Petitot 
implies, the K witcha live farthest east, it seems strange that my informants 
would name a more distant tribe to the exclusion of a nearer one: Kwitcha 
more truly describes the Nakotcho territory than the eastern country: 
and Cadzow’s single term Nekwichoujik looks like Kwitcha with a prefix 
and suffix added. Despite my evidence, the authority of Petitot in the Low- 
er Mackenzie demands further study in the region itself, which may lead 
to a subdivision of my eighth Kutchin tribe. 


THE SO-CALLED KuTCHIN 


Atai-Kutchin of Cadzow 
Batard-Loucheux 
Han-Kutchin 

Upper Yukon Kutchin 
Lower Yukon Kutchin 
Tanan-Kutchin 
Tehanin-Kutchin 


Atai-Kutchin.—Cadzow (p. 175) places on his map a group named 
Atai or ‘Mountain People” and says they lived “inland from Mackenzie 
River, in the high mountains east of the Tetlet-Kutchin” and that “they 
were called Ditche-ta-ut-tinne, ‘Strong Bows People,’ by the early Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s voyageurs.”’ These, I think, should be allied with 
the several other mountain tribes west of the borders of the Mackenzie 
which certainly are not Kutchin. 

Batard-Loucheux.—These I mention only for the sake of consistency and 
because the name might be confusing. They form one of the Hare bands 
listed in the Handbook (II: p. 54) as Nellagottine. 

Han-Kutchin.—This name, applied by the True Kutchin and meaning 
‘those who dwell along the river,” refers to the people just above them on 
the Yukon river. The exclusion of this group from the True Kutchin is 
based on the following evidence. All my informants, both of the Han people 
and of those previously considered, felt that the Han, on the basis of lan- 
guage and a feeling of common interest and interrelation, formed a unit 
comparable to that made by the eight tribes described above. As far as I 
could discover, the Han people know the word Kutchin only as a term 
applied by their neighbors. Dawson (p. 2038) thought so too. 

Murray (p. 83) noted a difference in their language and Hardisty (p. 
311) says, 
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All the tribes inhabiting the valley of the Youcon understand another; a slight 
difference of accent being all that is perceptible in their respective dialects. The first 
material change occurs among the “‘Gens de Fou’”’ or Hun-koo-chin (River people). 


Allowing that the Han should not be classed as True Kutchin, the next 
question asks, who then are they? According to information gained among 
them, the Han people are divided into two bands, or tribes, one centering 
around a notable bend of the Yukon where the settlement of Eagle has 
been established, and the other at the mouth of the Klondike river where 
Dawson now stands. The latter people since the gold rush, however, have 
been moved to Moosehide Reservation, three miles below the European 
town. One of my Peel River informants living among them calls the former 
tcitatetle and the latter tyatcck, “mouth of the Klondike.’’ My only 
authoritative Han informant who was old enough to be interested in 
actual terminology, stuttered extraordinarily (one of the two Athapaskans 
I have known to suffer thus) but conveyed the corroborating fact that 
there were two groups of the Han, the first name meaning “people of the 
eddy” (Eagle), and the second was the name of the Klondike river. An- 
other informant gave me 6etahvkl: for the Eagle people and said it referred 
to the eddy there. Such information which might seem so easy to discover 
is, with poor informants, extremely difficult to determine accurately be- 
cause of a confusion with general place names. The historical data throw 
light on the problem, however. 

Adney (p. 495) who lived among the Klondike people for a season, calls 
them Tro-chu-tin, presumably their own term, which is recognizably close 
to tyatcck with a familiar Athapaskan but non-Kutchin ending. He adds 
that they are better known as “‘Klondike Indians’’ which leaves no doubt 
that they were Han people. Murray (p. 61) speaks of the Han as “Gens 
du fou,” mentioning an “upper band,” which signifies a dual division. 

The Handbook (1:531), however, gives three subdivisions: first, the 
Katshikotin of Eagle (once known as Johnny’s Village after a chief) and 
probably also of Charlie’s Village or Tadush, of which a few houses remain 
near the mouth of the Kandik river; second, the Takon of Nuklako, a 
village near the mouth of the Klondike; and third, the Tsitoklinotin at a 
village called Fetutlin near the Fortymile river, about halfway between 
the other two. This last group, making a third subdivision, is the one which 
does not correspond with my information. Two possibilities suggest them- 
selves, either this group has disintegrated as a subdivision (I found no 
Indians at Fortymile) and have since been forgotten as such, or they origi- 
nally counted as members of one of the other two bands or tribes. 
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Upper Yukon Kutchin——This group (the patyvn of the Peel River 
Kutchin), according to my informants, comprised the people living in the 
territory of the Yukon and Lewes rivers above the country of the Han and 
below that of the Tagish, the intermediate Athapaskan-Tlingit tribe around 
White Horse. The Handbook (I1:855) lists them as Tutchonekutchin, but 
they are known by a multitude of terms, most of which are vaguely ap- 
plied. In common parlance of the Yukon river today, they are called 
“Stick Indians.’’ Dawson (p. 2028) mentions two tribes or bands of them, 
the To-tshik-o-tin “about the mouth of Stewart River and... up the 
Stewart as far as the Beaver River, meeting there the Es-pa-to-ti-na to 
whom they are or were hostile,” and the Kla-a-tsul-tshik(otin?) who 
“range from Rink Rapid and its vicinity on the Lewes to the head of the 
east branch of White River, where they go at the salmon-fishing season. 
These people probably also range down the river as far as the mouth of 
the Lewes, or further.” 

Although’ very little is known about the Upper Yukon people, it ap- 
pears that they are related to the neighboring Nahani tribes to the east 
and south. Ethnographic work among them apparently will be difficult 
because of lack of informants, degeneration, and sickness. 

Lower Yukon Kutchin.—The people on the Yukon river just below the 
True Kutchin are another problematical group who are at least partially 
extinct. My informants called them te’tsci', Murray (p. 83) Tchuktchis 
(relating them to the Siberian Chukchees) and Richardson (1:398) Teytse 
or “‘people of the shelter.”’ These are also, I believe, Dall’s Tatsah (p. 30), 
which he said were wiped out by an epidemic of scarlet fever about 1863. 
The Handbook (I1:698) lists them as Tatsa and locates them around the 
mouth of the Tanana and up the Yukon river. The same authority (II:712) 
suggests the Teahin (now extinct) were a subdivision of the Chandelar 
river tribe of True Kutchin, but I think they were more probably related 
to the Tatsa. 

Tenan-Kutchin.—These are the Tanana river people and Dall (p. 29) 
gives Tenan-Kutchin as their own tribal name signifying “mountain men.” 
Murray (p. 67) called them “Gens des Buttes.’”’ According to my informants 
they were definitely not True Kutchin, and Dawson (p. 2038), speaking 
of Dall’s name, says Kutchin is a “gratuitous termination.” 

Tehanin-Kutchin.—Dall (p. 35) originally applied this term to the 
Tanaina of Cook Inlet, stating that it was the name by which the lower 
Tanana river people spoke of them. It represents the extreme extension of 
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the confusing application of Kutchin. Although this usage has been long 
discontinued, I mention it for completeness. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence indicates quite clearly that there are eight tribes which 
may be called the True Kutchin, forming a unity on the basis of their own 
opinion, of language, culture, and the use of Kutchin, “one who dwells,” 
as a terminological ending. These I list below with the synonymy of the 
more important commentators, placing first in parenthesis what appears to 
be the best known or most desirable rendering of the native usage, gen- 
erally that of the Handbook. 


1. Yukon Flats Kutchin (Kutchakutchin)—Koocha-, Hardisty; Kootchin-, 
Murray; Kouscha-, Petitot; Kotch-4-, Whymper; Kutcha-, Handbook, 
Cadzow, Richardson; Kutchia-, Petitot; Kut’qa-, Morice. 

2. Birch Creek Kutchin (Tennuthkutchin)—Birch Indians, Dall; Birch River 
Indians, Whymper; Gens de Bouleaux, Dall; Tennuth-, Dall. 

3. Chandelar River Kutchin (Natsitkutchin)—Gens de Large, Petroff; 
Natche-, Cadzow, Dall; Natsik-, Hardisty; Natsit-,- Handbook, Dall, 
Jones; Neyetse-, Murray, Richardson. 

4. Black River Kutchin (Tranjikkutchin)—Tchandjoeri, Petitot; Tranjik, 

Cadzow, Hardisty. Not listed in the Handbook. 

. Crow River Kutchin (Vuntakutchin)—Vondt-way-, Jones; Vanta-, Murray; 
Vantah-, Hardisty; Voen-, Petitot; Vunta-, Dall; Vuntet-, Vuntit-, 
Cadzow; Zjen-, Petitot. (Vunta- in Handbook confused with Han.) 

6. Upper Porcupine River Kutchin (Tukkuthkutchin)—Dakaz-, Morice; 
Dakkadhe-, Petitot; Deguthee-, Franklin, Mackenzie; Klovén-, Louches, 
Petitot; Rat Indians, Takkuth-, Hardisty; Takuth-, Kirby; Tukkuth-, 
Handbook, Dall; Tukudh-, Cadzow. 

. Peel River Kutchin (Tatlitkutchin)—Taitsick, Jones; Tatlit-, Handbook, 
Kirby; Tetlet, Cadzow; T’’etllet-, Petitot. 

8. Mackenzie Flats Kutchin (Nakotchokutchin)—Kwitcha-, Handbook, 
Petitot; Kwit’qa-, Morice; Nakotcho-, Handbook; Nakotchgo-ondjig-, 
Petitot; Nekwichoujik, Cadzow. (Probably all synonymous, but may 
represent two tribes.) 
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THE CEREMONY OF THE SACRED BOW 
OF THE OGLALA DAKOTA By HELEN H. BLISH 


HE organization of the Sacred Bow! among the Dakota seems, so far, 

to have almost completely escaped the attention of ethnologists; Wis- 
sler’s brief reference to the ceremony and some of its symbolism* being the 
only one I find in ethnological or historical publications. The organization 
was a very definite and complete one however, corresponding to the regular 
warrior societies in some respects and yet having apparently a much deeper 
ceremonial and spiritual significance. 

There were organizations of this sort and name among at least two 
divisions of the Dakota, the Minneconjou and Oglala, but I shall concern 
myself here with the Oglala only. I use chiefly information secured from 
two old men, He Dog and Short Bull, both prominent in the old native 
society and still highly respected members of the tribe. 

The Oglala society of the Sacred Bow was originated in response to a 
vision by Black Road. When but a young man Black Road was driven 
out into the wilderness by the chief medicine man of the band because he 
had smallpox. In his solitude he dreamed the Thunder beings instructing 
him as to the Sacred Bow. After his recovery he returned to his people 
and ceremonially organized the Sacred Bow society. He it was and he 
alone who appointed the carriers of the Bow. 

It is evident from conversation with He Dog, the oldest living old-time 
leader of the Oglala, that this medicine man was regarded with almost 
superstitious respect. “He was a real magician,” said He Dog, “a great 
medicine man.’’ He truly possessed medicines that healed and protected. 
His snake medicine was especially potent; when he used it on snake bites 
they did not even swell; and people came to him from far and near for 
help. No one knew the source of his power or knowledge, however: that he 
kept absolutely secret. But, insists He Dog, he was the only Oglala medi- 
cine man to use snake symbolism. His personal charm was the long-tailed 
deer, apparently one source of his power; and in his réle as medicine man 
he always carried a hoop. The Sacred Bow is the man’s greatest single gift 
to his people: it incorporates the symbolism most characteristic of the 
originator. 

t Sometimes translated ‘“‘Medicine Bow.’”’ Compare the name Medicine Bow, Wyoming 


where the Southern Cheyenne are said to have held their first performance of the Sacred 
Bow. 


? Some Protective Designs of the Dakota, AMNH-AP I, pt. 2: 50-52 
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In its basic conception the Sacred Bow was doubtless borrowed from 
the Southern Cheyenne, who associate it with the Sacred Arrow prophet 
tradition. Both Oglala and Minneconjou informants state that the Sacred 
Bow tradition sprang from the Bow-String warrior society, founded 
among the Southern Cheyenne by the Great Arrow prophet before the 
advent of the white man.’ 

There seem to have been several elements common to this society and 
the Oglala Sacred Bow. The bows, for instance, were quite similar in ap- 
pearance and not used as weapons. The men had to meet the same high 
test of strength and courage. Like the carriers of the Sacred Bow, the Bow- 
String warriors were painted red. No one might pass in front of them, and 
when others fled in battle, they fought to the death. Like the officers of 
the Sacred Bow, they were regarded with special esteem. They were the 
philosophers of the tribe. 

But though the central idea was borrowed from another tribe, the 
Sacred Bow organization of the Oglala was truly their own. The organiza- 
tion as such, the elements, and traditions were essentially Oglala, the result 
of the personal vision of an individual Oglala. 

The underlying motive of the Sacred Bow ceremony was preparation 
for war: it was essentially “war medicine.”’ To be sure, it was sometimes 
“danced” in fulfillment of a vow made in case of emergency.‘ In time of 
great danger in battle someone might call on the Great Spirit and promise 
to perform the Sacred Bow ceremony if protection were granted. The sup- 
plicant might or might not be an appointed carrier of the bow. Always, 
however, it was “danced”’ primarily as war medicine, being used as wotowe, 
a charm, and performed as definite preparation for a specific warlike under- 
taking. Incidentally, the ceremony was performed only when some officer, 
having proved himself worthy in battle, wished to resign his post and 
when new members of the rank and file were being taken in. This motive, 
however, could be readily made to coincide with the occasion of the pri- 
mary motive. 

The officers of this organization usually numbered ten, the minimum 
being eight: always four bow-carriers and four hanger-carriers, two club 
bearers being usually added. The first four were in reality the leaders of 
the group. Appointment was governed by numerous and strict rules. Only 
men of unquestionable reputation for bravery, generosity, and general 
integrity could even aspire to such office. The four hanger-carriers ranked 

3 G. A. Dorsey, The Cheyenne, FMNE-PAS IX, no. 1: 24-26. 

« Compare the Sun Dance and the Vigil of the Dakota. 
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next, their qualifications being much the same, but not quite so rigorous. 
These eight were truly picked men. The two other officers correspond in 
a certain sense to sergeants-at-arms: they, too, were bound to meet the 
constant requirement of high courage and fortitude. In keeping with the 
general almost superstitiously reverent attitude toward the whole institu- 
tion, all officers commanded the deepest respect of their fellow tribesmen. 

There were strict requirements to be fulfilled by the eight leaders if 
they would retain their offices. The bow-carriers were not allowed to use 
any metals, even their drinking vessels being of wood. Their bodies were 
symbolically painted red both in peace and war. Most important, they had 
constantly to lead in battle, show extreme bravery, and strike at least one 
enemy with the bow in every encounter. If they carried their bows straight 
up in combat, they were not obliged to make a stand when hard-pressed; 
but under no circumstances might they retreat if they bore the emblems 
with spear-points pointed at the enemy.® The hanger-carriers were not un- 
der ‘‘metal taboo” or no-flight regulations. Their bodies were painted 
yellow instead of red; otherwise the requirements were similar. Obviously 
the lives of these eight men were distinctly strenuous. No one could endure 
the strain or the dangers long. So, while theoretically a man might hold 
office indefinitely (that is, until he were killed or voluntarily resigned by 
returning his instrument to the organization), in reality tenure of office 
was at most from two to four years. 

After a man had proved himself unquestionably worthy in office, he 
might honorably return his emblem in token of resignation to the medicine 
man, who immediately chose a successor. The Sacred Bow was then 
“danced,” at once as an initiation and resignation ceremony, and as a 
pledge of fidelity. Appropriately but incidentally, prayer was made during 
its performance for the recovery of someone suffering from serious illness 
or for power to fulfill vows manfully. 

The ceremony itself was known as itazipa wakan yuha ki inyan kapi, 
“‘the Sacred Bow racing.’’ The generic term ki inyan kapi is appropriately 
descriptive of the ritual, which was a veritable endurance race with the 
officers as runners. The sacred lodge of the society was placed at the center 
of a circular encampment, facing west. This was sacred ground; no one 
but the performers and the medicine man being allowed to enter during 
the ceremonial period. In front of it stood the sweat-house. The four card- 
inal points were marked by stakes set up at the circumference of the camp 


5 Compare the no-flight regulations of Miwatani and other warrior societies (Wissler, 
Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala Division of the Teton-Dakota, AMNH-AP 
11, pt. 1:4-48). 
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circle, each bearing the image of a man representing an enemy. The cere- 
mony proper began as the runners in ceremonial regalia emerged from the 
sacred lodge. Facing the west in single file, the men raised their right hands 
and blew upon eagle bone whistles in appeal to the Great Spirit: first, the 
club-bearers, then the hanger-bearers, last the bow-carriers. Then the 
race began. No established order was essential once the ceremony had be- 
gun: each man ran his best and the first to arrive won. The men ran first 
straight to the west and circled the enemy stake, striking the “man” 
symbolically with bows, hangers, and clubs; then back to the lodge which 
they circled; then to the north and back to the lodge in similar manner; 
third to the east; and finally to the south. After circling the lodge for the 
fourth time, the runners left their regalia in proper ceremonial arrangement 
before the tipi (hangers erect and bows suspended from them), and then 
entered the sweat-lodge for their final purification. Then the ceremony 
was at an end. Considering the form of the ceremony and the size of the 
camp-circle—frequently a mile or more in circumference—one realizes that 
the ritual was a true test of endurance. 

As the name of the whole institution indicates, the bow was its most 
prominent emblem. It was never used in the manner of a regular bow. There 
were four of these instruments, all about four and a half feet long and all 
alike except for minor variations and for a difference in the kind of wood: 
cherry, ash, willow, and oak. The bow was double-curved and unstrung. 
Rattlesnake skins wrapped the wood, and strips of sinew were strung along 
it, bound firmly at the center of the two curves and at the handle at the 
center of the bow. At the centers of the curves were also fastened bunches 
of eagle plumes and small bags of medicine. At one end of the bow was a 
long spear-point of flint. The most striking decoration, however, consisted 
in the feather banner which hung from one end. To a strip of buckskin of 
about an arm’s length were fastened bunches of feathers of different kinds 
and colors: eagle plumes (not tail feathers) and covert feathers of various 
other birds. A rattlesnake skin was suspended from the banner near the 
bow; and from the lower tip of the banner hung two eagle tail feathers, 
attached to it by ribbons of bear gut, for when stretched and dried, bear 
gut has an iridescent surface and so was considered colorful and beautiful. 
The result was an unusual banner rather gorgeous in effect and a bow that 
was unique. 


The bow was always carried with the banner end uppermost, else the 
banner would be dragged; but it might be carried at an angle or perpen- 
dicularly. In the ceremony or in battle, the bow was held in the left hand, 
gripped firmly by the handle; but at all other times it was carried in the 
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crook of the left arm and heid by the right hand. At no time was it allowed 
to touch the ground, for it was sacred; and it was kept away from women. 
When out for ceremonial performances or for battle without being borne 
by its owner, it had to be laid upon sage or hung from its hanger. On other 
occasions it was kept in a strip of buffalo hide painted red, into which it 
must be placed ceremonially. Always before use it was passed through the 
smoke of burning sweet-grass to purify it. 

The hangers (four in number to correspond to the bows) were sticks 
of cherry or ash about six feet long, forked at one end and pointed at the 
other, and unadorned except for a covering of red paint and a single eagle 
tail feather hung by a buckskin thong from the longer prong of the fork. 
When the bows were not in use the hangers were usually stuck upright in 
the ground and the bows hung from the forks. 

The other emblems of office were the two wooden clubs decorated with 
small banners made of hawk tail-feathers. They also were hung from the 
bow hangers. 

There were several other distinctive paraphernalia and paint markings. 
Probably the most noticeable was the head decoration: one of the most 
prominent forms of the founder’s snake symbolism. A rawhide band cut 
in the shape of a snake, sometimes embroidered with porcupine quills, 
bound the head and unbraided hair of each dancer: through this, horizon- 
tally across the forehead, was thrust an eagle tail feather. 

Another interesting emblem was the small medicine hoop (cangleski),® 
a miniature of one form of the Dakota sacred hoop. One was worn by each 
officer slung by a looped buckskin string from the left shoulder so that 
it hung at the right side. The hoop itself, about three inches in diameter, 
was cut from rawhide which was wrapped with a small buckskin thong. 
Buckskin also formed the web of the hoop, which consisted of four thongs 
painted blue. These radiated from a hooped center and divided the cir- 
cumference’ into quadrants. The four points marked on the hoop by the 
cross-thongs corresponded to the four marks on the hoop of ba inyankapi, 
one of the most significant of the ancient games of the Dakota. Along one 
of the cross-thongs was fastened a tail of the long-tail deer, and at the 
center was a small bag of Black Road’s medicine. Before every Sacred 
Bow “racing” and before going into battle each bow-carrier put a pinch 
of this medicine in his mouth. No one except Black Road knew just what 
it was, but every one knew that it was good medicine. 


® Compare the hoop games, ba inyankapi and the sacred hoop used in the Ghost Dance 
(Wissler, op. cit., 40-41). Recall also that one of Black Road’s characteristic personal charms 
was a hoop. 
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Less noticeable were the wrist- and ankle-bands, made by matting to- 
gether hair shed from the hump of the buffalo. 

Each officer wore an eagle wing-bone whistle on a rawhide cord around 
his neck. Near the whistle also hung the image of a spider, cut from raw- 
hide. This was supposed to carry a certain kind of deadly poison. Without 
doubt, however, this use of the spider symbol was prompted not only by 
the idea of the living spider as a carrier of poison, but even more by the 
significant association of the spider with the Thunder, that is, by the as- 
sociation of the spider with higher powers, powers that can protect and 
strengthen.’ 

The only other regalia common to all the “‘dancers’’ were the specially 
trimmed moccasins; each instep having a beaded or quilled sign of a black- 
tail or white-tail deer track. The unembroidered buckskin was painted red, 
and from the heel hung a deer tail. 

Among the paraphernalia used only by bow-carriers was a tanned buf- 
falo hide blanket about five feet square. Taken when the hair was short, 
i.e., just after the shedding, it was worn with the hair inside. Along each 
side of the robe, running from left to right (beginning at the top) a snake 
was painted. Just below the snake at the top of the blanket was painted 
a red-breasted swallow. The symbol of the dragon-fly occupied the center 
of the robe. From the top near the middle hung two strips of buffalo hide 
painted red, like streamers down the back.* The robe was the official gar- 
ment of the bow-carrier, being worn whenever he was carrying the bow 
except during the “‘race”’ itself.® 

The officers’ horses also had special equipment in battle and on festal 
occasions. The rope used on a carrier’s horse had to be woven by an old 


7 Compare Clark Wissler, Some Protective Designs of the Dakota, AMNH-AP I, pt. 2: 
48-49. Wissler says that the spider was closely associated with the Sacred Bow and that its 
symbol was found on several of the pieces of regalia (pp. 50-51), but my informants mention 
this one only. The whistle itself symbolized the great Thunder power and its note the cry 
of the eagle which was a representative of the Thunder (pp. 46-48). Thus the warrior bore in 
this single instrument symbols of a medium of direct physical injury to the enemy and of a 
medium of appeal to higher spirits for power against others and for protection for himself. 

8 Two types of robe were described to me, both differing in considerable detail from that 
described by Wissler (op. cit., 51). In one case the tanned side was painted entirely red. The 
only additional bit of decoration was a strip of buffalo hide from two to three inches wide and 
about a yard long, cut from the side of the robe and fastened near the top at the middle so that 
it hung down the back from about shoulder height. Blanket, moccasins, and leggings were all 
red. This, I believe, was the more common form of robe. The other was more complex in detail 
and symbolism. 

® The bow was never entrusted to the care of anyone else. 
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woman from three strands of buffalo hair. When finished it was about six- 
teen or twenty feet long and as large around as a woman’s thumb. 

In addition to all these regalia there was for men and horses definite 
ceremonial face- and body-painting aside from the solid red and yellow 
already mentioned. The face-painting of the men consisted of a black or 
blue band drawn in a curve from temple to temple across the bridge of 
the nose. This was forked on each temple and represented lightning. A cres- 
cent was drawn on the breast. The joints (wrist, ankle, elbow, and knee) of 
each “dancer” were ringed with blue (a blue from a rock secured near Lusk, 
Wyoming). The mark was known as “the blue rock mark” and symbolized 
the Winged God."® 

The markings of the horses were almost equally elaborate. White 
horses were painted red, dark horses white. Lightning symbols extended 
down the legs from withers and hips and were forked at the hoofs. A so- 
called “death line,” also representing lightning and therefore deadly 
swiftness, was painted across the shoulders in front of the rider and across 
the hips and flanks back of the rider. Two images of birds—the red- 
breasted swallow (note that the same bird appeared on the carrier’s blanket 
of the second type)—appeared inside the line in front of the rider. Two 
dragon-fly symbols were drawn inside the line back of the rider. Dots or 
round spots, emblems of hail and storm, were painted on shoulders, hips, 
and flanks outside the “‘death lines.”’ . 

An outstanding fact about the decorations is that the symbols were al- 
most entirely those of storm or death-dealing agents: lightning, wind, hail, 
the spider, snake, bear: forces that show no mercy. All others represented 
living creatures that possessed qualities greatly desired by the warrior. 
The eagle, hawk, swallow, dragon-fly, all possess great speed in flight and 
ability to strike swiftly and surely; and they seem to bear a sort of charmed 
life before bullets, arrows, hail, and lightning, for one does not find them 
killed or injured by these forces." 

But behind all this rather obvious and physical representation, there 
is a more deep-lying and significant spiritual symbolism. According to the 


10 Wissler describes all this and a variant face marking (/oc. cit.) but he does not mention 
the painting on the breast. The differences may be explained by the fact that these marks are 
dictated more or less by the individual “‘dancer.”’ 

Wissler describes also two manners of arm- and leg-painting in both of which the forked 
lightning symbol is the prominent feature, running down the arms and legs (0p. cit., 51-52). 
My informants did not mention these. But again the seeming discrepancy may be explained 
by the differences in individual dreams. 

" Cf. also Wissler, op. cit., 36-37. 
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story of origin, the instructions for the Sacred Bow society came from the 
Thunder beings. Consistently, most of the forces or creatures symbolized 
bore, according to Lakota belief, some direct or indirect relation to the 
thunder. Lightning, wind, hail—all storm elements—were definitely and 
directly associated with the Thunder beings, of course. The eagle, the well- 
known Thunder Bird, symbolized in this institution by wing-bone whistle, 
tail feathers, and plumes, was one of the chief representatives of these 
sky forces. The buffalo, represented by the robe, the rope, the wrappings 
for the bow, etc., and its association with the Thunder need no explanation. 
The swallow was a significant comparison to the Winged God whose voice 
was thunder and the flash of whose eyes was lightning.” The spider’s 
association with Thunder I have already described. Throughout, there is 
evidence of a feeling of close affiliation between the “‘dancers”’ of the Sacred 
Bow and these spirits of high prominence in Lakota religion and philos- 
ophy, the Thunder beings. 

The prominence of the long-tail deer and snake is chiefly due to their 
being among Black Road’s personal charms, having come to him in dreams. 
The snake in Lakota lore primarily represented bad luck; bad luck in this 
case to the enemy. The fork-horned animals were considered particularly 
potent carriers of magic, prominently the long-tail deer. Doubtless, how- 
ever, there was special secret significance attaching to them for Black Road 
which he never explained to anyone. 

Every mark and every bit of regalia carried a charm of some sort against 
evil. Further, it announced to the enemy that he had more than a mere 
human foe to meet. But more than this, whether the significance of the 
figure used was primarily physical or spiritual, in all cases the symbol 
voiced a prayer for protection or for power against opposing forces or for 
both. 

In its general outlines, the institution of the Sacred Bow was typical 
of Lakota organizations and conceptions. Beyond this it reflected signifi- 
cantly the attitude toward war as a part of everyday existence. There 
seems, however, to have been something unique in the esteem in which the 
organization was held. As one speaks with various Indians about it, one 
is impressed with the awe and reverential respect it inspired, sentiments 
extended to the material instruments and the officers. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


2 Cf. J. R. Walker, The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the Teton Dakota, AMNH- 
AP XVI, pt. 2:173. 


THE MAYA KINSHIP SYSTEM 
AND CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE By FRED EGGAN 


INTRODUCTION! 


LTHOUGH considerable is known about certain aspects of the culture 
of the ancient Maya, information now available concerning their social 
organization is extremely unsatisfactory. In regard to kinship only a few 
partial lists of terms have been presented and these have hardly sufficed to 
give any clear picture of the nature of their kinship system. The available 
information concerning social structure, descent, marriage, etc., is even less 
satisfactory. Landa* has only a few paragraphs relative to these subjects, 
while Tozzer® indicates some possible survivals among the Lacandones. 

With the recent publication of the Motul dictionary,‘ however, a con- 
siderable amount of new material has been made available to the ethnolo- 
gist, including a much more complete set of kinship terms and applications 
which throws new light on the nature of the kinship system and the proba- 
ble type of marriage which prevailed among the ancient Maya. 

The importance of the kinship system in relation to the social organiza- 
tion and marriage practices has been underestimated by the majority of 
American ethnologists. This relationship has been emphasized recently by 
Lowie: 

Relationship terms are studied by the Anthropologist not merely as so many 
words inviting philological analysis and comparison, but as correlates of social 
custom. Broadly speaking, the use of a specific kinship designation, e.g., for the 
maternal as distinguished from the paternal uncle, indicates that the former re- 
ceives differential treatment at the hands of his nephews and nieces. Further if a 
term of this sort embraces a number of individuals, the probability is that the 
speaker is linked to all of them by the same set of mutual duties and claims, though 
their intensity may vary with the closeness of the relationship. Sometimes the very 
essence of social fabric may be demonstrably connected with the mode of classifying 
kin. Thus kinship nomenclature becomes one of the most important topics of social 
organization.*® 

! This study was initiated by Dr Robert Redfield and greatly aided by Mr J. Eric Thomp- 
son who gathered the kinship terms as part of a page-by-page study of the Motul dictionary. 
Prof A. R. Radcliffe-Brown made valuable suggestions and criticisms, and Dr Manuel J. An- 
drade cleared up several linguistic difficulties. The writer is greatly indebted to these men. 

* Diego de Landa, Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan (Paris), 1864. 

3 A. M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandones (New York), 1907. 

* Diccionario de Motul, Maya Espafiol, atribuido a Fray Antonio de Ciudad Real .... 
edicién hecha por Juan Martinez Hernandez (Merida, Yucatan), 1929. 

° R. H. Lowie, Relationship Terms, Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), 1929. 
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It is of course highly desirable that this relationship be actually ob- 
served, for as Professor Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out, 


... the way in which relatives are classified for social purposes, although this is 
correlated with the terminology, cannot be inferred with any certainty, and in any 
detail, from the terminology.*® 


Actual observance of the ancient Maya kinship system being no longer 
possible, it seems desirable to analyze the existing material in an attempt 
to arrive at some tentative conclusions which may be of value, both in the 
interpretation of Mayan social organization and in the further study of 
other Central American groups. 

In this connection it is perhaps pertinent to recall that Rivers’ long 
ago pointed out the possibility of cross-cousin marriage among certain of 
the Cree groups on the basis of the kinship terminology, that Hallowell*® 
independently came to similar conclusions, and that, later, Strong® actually 
found cross-cousin marriage among the northern band of Naskapi. 

Analysis of the Mayan kinship terms, in regard to their various appli- 
cations, strongly indicates a marriage system of the bilateral cross-cousin 
type. In view of the reported rarity of this type of marriage in North 
America, along with its occurrence in northern South America and brief 
references to its occurrence in Central America, any new evidence is im- 
portant. This evidence will also have significance in regard to recent views 
advanced by Ralph Beals'® concerning the nature of Mexican social or- 
ganization. 

The following list of Maya terms and applications is taken from the 
Motul" and Beltran™ dictionaries. These two sources agree quite well, al- 


* A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Mono” 
graphs, no. 1: 12-13 (note), 1931. 

7 W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organization (London), 1914. 

* A. I. Hallowell, Was Cross-Cousin Marriage Formerly Practiced by the North Central 
Algonkian?, ICA 23 (New York), 1928. 

* W. D. Strong, Cross-Cousin Marriage and the Culture of the Northeast Algonkian, AA 
31:277-88, 1929. 

© Ralph Beals, Unilateral Organizations in Mexico, AA 34:467-75, 1932. 

" Diccionario de Motul. op. cit. 

® Pedro Beltran, Arte del Idioma Maya (2nd ed., Merida), 1857. 

The date of the composition of the Motul dictionary is uncertain. Juan Martinez Her- 
nandez, the editor of the edition used, says (p. xvii) “it was written in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century because the author, under the word ‘budz-ek’ mentions a tailed comet which 
he observed in the year 1577.”’ Beltran says in the grammar which bears his name, and from 
which Pio Perez extracted and published the vocabulary used, that he dictated his work in 
1742. It was first printed in 1746. 

A summary of the Beltran terms is given by P. Radin in AA 27:100-102, 1925. A more 
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though the former gives a much more complete set of terms. Terms given 
by Beltran alone are marked with a B. The varied nature of the applica- 
tions makes it difficult to arrange the terms systematically. The arrange- 
ment selected is based primarily on generation; where terms are repeated 
they are marked with an asterisk and the complete applications given the 
first time only. Several terms, particularly those for affinal relatives, are 
compounded by the use of a descriptive word. 


MAYA KINSHIP TERMS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


Ego’s Generation 

zucun (reciprocal: idzin) older brother; man’s father’s father; man’s second 
cousin (if older). 

cic (reciprocal: idzin), older sister; man’s mother’s brother’s daughter (if older); 
man’s son’s wife’s mother. 

idzin (reciprocals: zucun; cic), younger brother; younger sister; man’s son’s son; 
man’s son’s daughter. 

mam (reciprocal: mam), man’s mother’s sister’s son; man’s father’s brother’s son; 
man’s mother’s father; man’s daughter’s son. 

ca zucun,” older male cousin (“second elder brother’) (B); -wife’s older sister’s 
husband; greatgrandfather. 

ca cic, older female cousin (B); woman’s mother’s mother. 

ca idzin, younger male or female cousin (B); man’s son’s son; greatgrandchild. 

zucun cabal, husband’s older sister’s husband; woman’s daughter’s husband’s 
father; woman’s son’s wife’s mother. 

cic bal, wife’s brother’s wife (if brother is older). 

chich, wife’s brother’s wife; man’s mother’s mother; man’s daughter’s son’s wife. 

idzin cabal, wife’s younger sister’s husband; wife’s younger brother’s wife; man’s 
daughter’s daughter’s husband; husband’s younger brother’s wife; husband’s 
younger sister’s husband. 

hachil, wife’s brother; man’s sister’s husband; father-in-law (non-voc.). 

hauan, husband’s sister; woman’s brother’s wife; woman’s son’s wife’s mother; 
woman’s daughter’s husband’s mother; husband’s mother; wife’s mother. 

muu, wife’s sister; man’s brother’s wife; husband’s brother; woman’s sister’s 
husband. 

baal, wife’s brother; man’s granddaughter’s husband; wife’s grandfather. 

bal, man’s son’s wife’s father; man’s daughter’s husband’s father; wife’s father’s 
father. 


complete list from Beltran is given by M. H. Watkins, Terms of Relationship in Aboriginal 
Mexico (Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1930). 

8 Second cousins are designated by prefixing the word ox, “third,” and third cousins by 
prefixing can (Beltrén). Beltran and the Motul vary somewhat in the applications of these 
terms. 
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icham, husband. 
atan, wife. 
Parents’ Generation 
yum" (reciprocal: mehen), father. 
mahan yum,'* step-father. 
dze yum (reciprocal: mehen), father’s brother; step-father’s brother; mother’s 
sister’s husband. 
na (reciprocal: al), mother. 
mahan na, man’s step-mother. 
dze na'® (reciprocal: al), man’s mother’s sister; man’s father’s brother’s wife. 
acan (reciprocal: achak), man’s mother’s brother; man’s step-mother’s brother; 
man’s father’s sister’s husband; man’s mother’s grandfather. 
han, man’s mother’s brother; wife’s mother’s brother; man’s daughter’s husband; 
wife’s brother’s son; wife’s father; man’s mother’s sister’s husband; woman’s 
daughter’s husband. 
ix cit (reciprocal: mehen), man’s father’s sister; man’s step-father’s sister; man’s 
mother’s brother’s wife." 
noh yum,'* husband’s father; woman’s father’s sister’s husband. 
ix han, wife’s mother (B). 
*hauan, wife’s mother; woman’s husband’s mother. 
*hachil, father-in-law (non-voc.). 


Grand parental Generations 
*zucun (reciprocal: idzin), man’s father’s father. 
*ca zucun (reciprocal: ca idzin), man’s greatgrandfather (father’s father’s father ?). 
*mam (reciprocal: mam), man’s mother’s father. 

ca mam, mother’s grandfather; daughter’s son’s son. 

mim (reciprocal: camehen; i), father’s mother; mother’s grandmother. 
*chich,'® man’s mother’s mother. 

ca cic,'® woman’s mother’s mother. 

ca icham, woman’s grandfather; woman’s granddaughter’s husband. 

ca atan, woman’s mother’s mother; man’s grandson’s wife. 

ca yum, woman’s father’s grandfather. 


“4 There were also non-vocative terms: yumbil, “‘father;’’ hach yum, “‘legitimate father,” 
etc., the latter probably due to Spanish influence. There were similar non-vocative terms for 
other relatives 

6 The terms for parents are extended by means of descriptive qualifiers: mahan, “‘bor- 
rowed,”’ and dze, “‘little.” 

6 The terms for parents, uncles, aunts, and siblings are the same, in general, for both 
male and female egos. 

17 The Motul gives “father’s brother’s wife.” This seems to be an error in view of the 
applications of acan and dze na. 

18 Noh means “big.” 

'*® Tt is probable that chich and cic are related or similar terms 
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*acan, man’s mother’s grandfather. 
*baal,”° wife’s grandfather. 
*bal,?° wife’s father’s father. 


Children’s Generation 
mehen,” man’s son; man’s brother’s son; woman’s brother’s son; woman’s sister’s 
children; woman’s sister-in-law’s children. 
ix mehen,” man’s daughter. 
al, woman’s child; woman’s sister’s child. 
xiblal,™ woman’s son. 
achak (reciprocal: han; acan), man’s sister’s son; man’s wife’s brother’s son. 
ilib, wife’s brother’s daughter; man’s son’s wife. 
ilbal, woman’s son’s wife. 
*han, man’s daughter’s husband; wife’s brother’s son; woman’s daughter’s husband. 


Grandchildren’s Generations 

ca mehen, man’s grandson. 
*idzin, man’s son’s children. 
*ca idzin, greatgrandchild; man’s son’s son. 
*mam, man’s daughter’s son. 

i, woman’s son’s children. 

abil, woman’s daughter’s children. 
*idzin cabal, man’s daughter’s daughter’s husband. 
*ca icham, woman’s granddaughter’s husband. 
*baal, man’s granddaughter’s husband. 
*ca atan, man’s grandson’s wife. 

*chich, man’s grandson’s wife. 

ox mehen, man’s greatgrandson. 
*ca mam, man’s daughter’s son’s son. 

ca al, woman’s daughter’s daughter’s children. 


The applications of these terms are considered in the following pages. 
An analysis of these applications, besides throwing some light on the type 
of marriage practiced by the ancient Maya, also gives some basis for tenta- 
tively completing the kinship structure. 

The Maya kinship system is of the “classificatory”’ type in that the 
father is classed with the father’s brother and the mother with the mother’s 
sister. The tendency to generation stratification is rather strongly marked, 
but is complicated by a tendency to link alternate generations through the 


2° It is probable that bal and baal are similar terms. 

*1 Mehen also means “‘semen”’ at present. 

* Tx probably means “woman” or “female.”’ It is so used in related languages. 
* Xib refers to “male” or “man.” Al refers to “being heavy with child” also. 


— 
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use of the same or similar terminology. Sexual differentiation is stressed; 
practically all the important terms in ego’s generation and above (except 
idzin) indicate the sex of the relative, while in the descending generations 
the sex of the speaker is indicated. In many cases the sex of the connecting 
relative is also stressed. Seniority is emphasized in ego’s generation only, 
but is extended to a group of special relatives by marriage. The large num- 
ber of terms in the Maya system is partly brought about by the fineness 
of the distinctions made among various affinal relatives. It may be noted 
that certain affinal relatives are designated by compounding sibling terms 
while others have independent terms. 

The extensions of the kinship system are not clear, but relatives seemed 
to have been recognized to the third or fourth cousin at least. There is 
evidence in the literature to indicate a further extension to relatives in the 
father’s line by means of the naming system, while certain relatives of the 
mother were not considered as “related,” for marriage purposes at least 
(see below). 

The Mayan terms, as given by Beltran, have been analyzed and com- 
pared with other terminologies for aboriginal Mexico from Kroeber’s™ 
“psychological” point of view by M. H. Watkins.” He found that the 
“Maya system consists of more primary terms than any other” in the re- 
gion concerned, and that in regard to the expression of Kroeber’s principles 
there was much general uniformity throughout the area. 

A preliminary study of the Maya kinship terminology by the writer 
suggested the possibility of a cross-cousin marriage system. The following 
analysis of the terminology is designed to marshall the evidence in favor 
of this possibility. Much of the apparently random nature of the kinship 
applications disappears when such a marriage is assumed. This check of 
internal consistency, while indirect, is nevertheless very important. The 
information available in the literature for both the ancient Maya and for 
modern Central American groups will be noted. 

In the grandparents’ generations there are four terms used by a male 
ego, while a female ego classifies the mother’s father with the father’s 
father. The terms used, zucun, mam, chich or cic, ca icham, and ca atan, 
also serve to link alternate generations. Greatgrandparents are designated 
by the qualifying word ca (“‘second’’), or by the use of other terms such as 
acan (“mother’s brother”) or mim. 

In the parents’ generation the classifying of parents with their siblings 
of the same sex has been noted. The classification of the father’s brother 


* A. L. Kroeber, The Classificatory System of Relativship, JRAI 39:77-84, 1909. 
% M. H. Watkins, op. cit., 41 ff. 
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with the mother’s sister’s husband, and the mother’s sister with the father’s 
brother’s wife is consonant with both cross-cousin marriage and the sororate 
and levirate. Since this classification of relatives may be found in tribes 
having none of these institutions, it is possible that other more basic fac- 
tors are involved.* 

Two terms are given for the mother’s brother, acan and han, the former 
perhaps being primary.””’ Under a system of cross-cousin marriage the 
mother’s brother (acan) would normally be the father’s sister’s husband 
(acan). The father’s sister would likewise be the mother’s brother’s wife 
(ix cit). A man’s mother’s brother (han) would also be his wife’s father, 
and under certain circumstances (such as a pair of brothers marrying two 
sisters who stand in the relation of cross-cousin) the mother’s sister’s 
husband would be the wife’s mother’s brother. The extension of acan to 
the mother’s grandfather represents a linking of alternate generations. 

The terms for parents-in-law would also fit a cross-cousin marriage sys- 
tem. Noh yum, “great father,’ classes together a woman’s husband’s 
father and her father’s sister’s husband. The term ix han, “‘wife’s mother,” 
is interesting in view of the applications of the term han to a man’s wife’s 
father and to the mother’s brother, and suggests the possibility of a moth- 
er’s brother providing his daughter as a wife for his sister’s son. 

The limited application of the mother’s brother-sister’s son terms sug- 
gests a special relationship between these two relatives. The use of mehen 
(“‘child’’) as a reciprocal term to ix cit (‘‘father’s sister”) suggests that the 
latter was perhaps considered as a “female parent.” The alternate classifi- 
cation of her husband as a “great father” is additional evidence. 

In ego’s generation the terms for siblings are the same for both a male 
and female ego. The older brother and older sister are distinguished while 
the younger brother and sister are classed together. This emphasis on 
seniority is observed in the extensions of the sibling terms to alternate 
generations and to affinal relatives. 

The deficiencies of the Motul in regard to terms for parallel and cross- 
cousins is surprising in view of the presence of so many affinal terms. Only 
mam, “male parallel cousin,” and cic, “man’s mother’s brother’s daughter”’ 
(if older), are specifically given by the Motul. Watkins’ study of Beltran 
indicates that sibling terms were used for cousins. 


*6 Professor Radcliffe-Brown (op. cit., 96-99), has proposed the principle of the ‘“equiva- 
lence of brothers” as the general principle underlying both the “classificatory” system of ter- 
minology and the sororate and levirate. 

27 It is possible that the term, han, is used after marriage has taken place since most of its 
applications are to relatives by marriage 
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A cousin is designated by adding a prefix, according to the degree of remoteness, 
to the corresponding sibling: e.g., 
caa zucun, older male cousin (second older brother) 
caa cic, older female cousin (second older sister) 
caa idzin, younger cousin (second younger sibling) 
ox zucun, older male second cousin (third older brother) 
can zucun, older male third cousin (fourth older brother). 
A man’s father’s brother’s son is also called mam and this sort of cousinship is 
called mam bil.?* 


The use of sibling terms for cousins is indicated for neighboring groups 
by Fuentes y Guzman.” The significance of the additional differentiation 
for male parallel cousins is not clear since practically nothing is known of 
the kinship behavior of the ancient Maya. Under a system of cross-cousin 
marriage it would be desirable to be able to distinguish parallel from cross- 
cousins. 

The extension of the sibling terms to certain of the siblings-in-law is of 
considerable significance from the standpoint of the marriage system. If 
relatives by marriage are to be differentiated in a cross-cousin marriage 
system, one solution is the extension of the pre-marital terms for such rela- 
tives. 

An analysis of the sibling terms and their extensions yields considerable 
insight into the nature of the kinship structure and the marriage system. 
The term zucun serves to link the father’s father and the elder brother. 
Used for cousins (ca zucun, etc.) it serves to differentiate degrees of rela- 
tionship in regard to “brothers.”’ In regard to affinal relatives a wife’s elder 
sister’s husband (ca zucun) would be an older brother under a system of 
cross-cousin marriage where an eldest son married his eldest cross-cousin, 
etc. Zucun cabal fits a cross-cousin marriage system in that a woman’s 
son’s wife’s father, her daughter’s husband’s father, and her husband’s 
elder sister’s husband may all be the same person. 

The term cic likewise serves to link the mother’s mother and the elder 
sister. Under a cross-cousin marriage system a man’s elder sister may, in 
certain cases, also be his son’s wife’s mother; in other cases his mother’s 
brother’s daughter may be his son’s mother-in-law. A man’s wife’s brother’s 
wife (cic bal) would also be a sister under cross-cousin marriage where ex- 
change was involved. The term chich, which seems to be closely related to 
cic, is subject to the same analysis. 


** M. H. Watkins, op. cit., 44. There is some difference between the Motul and Beltran in 
the use of the qualifiers ox, ca, etc. 
2° See quotation below 
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The term idzin shows applications and extensions to younger relatives 
which parallel those for zucun and cic. Under a cross-cousin marriage sys- 
tem a man’s wife’s younger sister’s husband (idzin cabal) might be his 
younger brother, his wife’s younger brother’s wife would be his younger 
sister, and his daughter’s husband might very well be his son’s son (idzin). 
Further, a woman’s husband’s younger sister’s husband (idzin cabal) would 
be her younger brother, and her husband’s younger brother’s wife would be 
a younger sister. 

It seems evident from the above analysis that the distinctions made on 
the basis of relative age among the affinal relatives are consonant with 
similar distinctions made among the siblings involved. It may be noted 
that sibling terms are involved only in one particular type of relatives-in- 
law. This evidence points to a marriage system in which the eldest child 
marries the eldest cross-cousin, etc. Since the terminology for the new 
relatives is based on the sibling terms, it is probable that Beltran’s analysis 
of the “‘cousin” terminology is substantially correct. 

The use of the term mam as an alternate designation of male parallel 
cousins may have served to differentiate parallel from cross-cousins where 
necessary. The term, which is self-reciprocal, also serves to link the mother’s 
father with these parallel cousins 

The other terms for siblings-in-law are all of the pattern “spouse’s 
sibling.’’ Under cross-cousin marriage a man’s wife’s brother (hachil) would 
be his sister’s husband. The terms hauan, muu, and bal may be similarly 
analyzed. These siblings-in-law, under a system of cross-cousin marriage, 
would be cross-cousins before marriage. If the assumption of such a mar- 
riage is correct, it is evident that the Maya have chosen to extend the 
sibling terms, as outlined above, and to modify the previous cross-cousin 
terminology (“second siblings’) by using new terms, hauan, muu, baal, 
and bal. This procedure retains the socially closer relationships (siblings) 
and avoids too great confusion among the affinal relatives. The failure of 
the Motul dictionary to give a complete set of “cousin” terms, while fur- 
nishing a detailed list of affinal relatives, is partially intelligible from the 
above analysis. 

Separate terms are used for the husband and wife. These are extended 
to the grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generations by means of the quali- 
fying word ca, “second.” Here, again, alternate generations are linked by 
means of the terminology since separate terms are used for the children’s 
spouses. 

In the children’s generation separate terms are used by men and women 
for their children. A man classes his brother’s children with his own but 
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has a special term for his sister’s son. A woman classes her sister’s children 
with her own, but also uses the term mehen for her sister’s and brother’s 
children. 

The terms for son-in-law and daughter-in-law reflect a cross-cousin 
marriage system. The term han refers to a man’s daughter’s husband and 
his wife’s brother’s son. A man’s son’s wife (ilib) would normally be his 
wife’s brother’s daughter. 

The terms for children’s parents-in-law, bal, zucun cabal, and hauan 
likewise may be analyzed from the standpoint of cross-cousin marriage. 
The term bal equates a man’s son’s wife’s father and his daughter’s hus- 
band’s father. If the term baal is considered as an equivalent term, the 
man’s wife’s brother would also be the son’s wife’s father. Zucun cabal 
has been analyzed in another connection, while hauan may be similarly 
analyzed. 

In the grandchildren’s generations separate terms are used by men and 
women. A: man may call his grandchildren ca mehen, “second children,”’ 
or alternately, class them with his younger brother (idzin), or use the re- 
ciprocal term mam. Greatgrandchildren are either ox mehen (“third chil- 
dren”) or ca mam. A woman uses a separate set of terms for grandchildren. 

The terms for grandchildren-in-law reflect the tendency to link alter- 
nate generations by means of the terminology, rather than having any 
reference to cross-cousin marriage. Under such a system of marriage the 
relatives listed under baal would have similar positions, conceptually, in 
the resulting kinship structure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the foregoing pages the kinship terminology of the ancient Maya has 
been analyzed from the hypothesis of a system of cross-cousin marriage. 
It is now desirable to see what alternative hypotheses there are that might 
account for the same phenomena, and what evidence exists in the litera- 
ture for one or the other of these hypotheses. The validity of the above 
analysis must rest on evidence found in the literature, information from 
surviving Maya groups, and on the internal consistency that is achieved 
within the kinship system. 

If the kinship terminology may be considered as classifying relatives for 
social purposes, the possible purposes which might be correlated with a 
terminology of the Maya type are as follows: 

1. Cross-cousin marriage; 


* Cf. R. H. Lowie, Relationship Terms, Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.). 
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2. Exogamous moieties (or clans) ; 

3. Daughter exchange by households. 
These three possibilities are not mutually exclusive or incompatible with 
one another, in fact the three are often found together. Hence it is difficult 
to select any one of them on the basis of the terminology alone, since any 
series of terms which fits a cross-cousin marriage system will also fit a 
“moiety” organization. A system of exogamous clans or moieties with re- 
ciprocal daughter exchange by households is theoretically possible in re- 
gard to the ancient Maya. However, the number of terms for affinal rela- 
tives, the extension of sibling terms to certain of these relatives, and the 
fineness of the distinctions made, argue for a system of bilateral cross- 
cousin marriage. Terms for certain relatives do not seem to fit a “moiety” 
division in that these relatives may be in different divisions; the following 
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terms may be cited: mam, cic, zucun, mehen, han, hauan, etc. The fact 
that apparently random and meaningless applications and extensions of 
terms become intelligible when cross-cousin marriage is assumed is per- 
haps the best evidence available from the terminology alone. 

The basic kinship structure resulting from such a marriage system 
would be as follows: 

If the applications of the various kinship terms given above are ana- 
lyzed in connection with this chart, the apparently random and complex 
usages will be found to be organized into a simple and coherent system; one 
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which holds together the resulting structure and at the same time differ- 
entiates the units where necessary. 

With a bilateral system of cross-cousin marriage related households will 
tend to exchange daughters. The new relationships set up by such mar- 
riages may be ignored or recognized. The Maya seem to have differentiated 
the new relatives by extending the sibling terms to them, at the same time 
modifying the terms to indicate the nature of the relationship. 

Under such a system a man normally looks to his mother’s brother and 
his father’s sister (“‘mother’s brother’s wife’) to supply him with a wife. 
It is probable that this social function may be related to the restricted 
mother’s brother-sister’s son terminology, and it is consonant with the 
view advanced concerning the position of the father’s sister and mother’s 
brother as “parents.” 

From the standpoint of holding together the social structure as outlined, 
the linking of alternate generations through the terminology is an im- 
portant integrative factor. Within the same generation a similar integra- 
tive function is performed by the extensions of sibling terms. 

The question of an unilateral social organization among the Maya has 
been recently raised by Ralph Beals* on the basis of information given by 
Landa.® Since this information has considerable bearing on the present 
discussion it is presented as translated by Beals: 


They were careful to know the origin of their lineages, especially if they come 
from some house of Mayapan. The names of the fathers remain always with the 
sons and not with the daughters. They always call their sons and daughters by the 
name of the father and mother. In this way the son of Chel and Chan is called Na- 
Chan-Chel, which is to say, the son of such ones, and this is the cause that those of 
one name are said to be relatives and are treated as such and for this, when one ar- 
rives in some place where he is unknown and is in need, he immediately makes 
known his name and if there is any one of this name he is immediately received and 
treated with all kindness and thus no man or woman marries with one of the same 
name because it is for them a great disgrace. The Indians do not permit the daughter 


to inherit with the sons except by charity . . . the sons divide equally, except to 
him who most notably has helped gather the estate is given an equivalent return, 
and if all are daughters, the brothers inherit. . . . If one married one’s brother’s 


wives it was considered bad. They do not marry with step-mothers, nor their wives’ 
sisters, nor their mother’s sisters, and if someone did so it was considered bad; with 
all other relatives on the mother’s side they could marry, even though they were 
first cousins.” 


" Ralph Beals, Unilateral Organizations in Mexico, AA 34, 1932. 
® Diego de Landa, Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan (Paris), 1864, pp. 13440. 
* Ralph Beals, op. cit., 471-72. 
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According to Beals this “only makes sense if we assume a sib system.’”™ 
While the evidence is suggestive of an unilateral organization it is not 
conclusive. 

It is evident that in Landa’s time marriage was permitted with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter and other relatives on the mother’s side. 
Whether marriage with the mother’s sister’s children was barred is not 
clear. While both the sororate and levirate were condemned according to 
Landa, it is uncertain whether this referred also to marriage with the widow 
or widower of a deceased sibling. 

Landa’s information seems to indicate patrilineal, named groups which 
had duties in regard to marriage, inheritance, and assistance, and which 
were not localized. While it is not necessary for a cross-cousin marriage 
system to be correlated with an unilateral organization, the association is 
frequently found. An analysis of the terms for affinal relatives in regard to 
a possible ‘“‘moiety” organization indicates that, except for two terms (han 
and hauan), they fall consistently into one division or the other. Regard- 
less of whether or not unilateral institutions are shown to be present among 
the ancient Maya, the social structure based on cross-cousin marriage seems 
to be the primary structure. 

Further information, referring probably to the Quichés or Cakchiquels, 
is given by Fuentes y Guzman: 


La mujer que enviudaba, si quedaba moza no habia de quedar libre, y suelta 
de aquel yugo que se contraia por el género de sus matrimonios, porque el marido 
la casaba de su mano cou hermano o pariente cercano de el, y los hijos de estos 
casaban con los parientes de la madre, juzgando que, porque ella salio de la casa 
de sus padres, ya no era parienta de aquel calpul; y hasta hoy en sus proprios paren- 
tescos, no saben hacer distinciones, y generalmente todos los del calpul se llaman 
hermanos, sin explicar otro grado.*® 


While the significance of this paragraph is not entirely clear, several points 
are oi interest in connection with this paper. After marriage a woman ap- 
parently broke the kinship ties which held her in her own calpul and con- 
tracted new ties with the members of her husband’s calpul. These latter 
ties were continued after the death of her husband by means of marrying 
his brother or other near relative. Further, sons of the mother by these men 
could marry back into the mother’s household, or relatives, since she was 


Tbid., 472. 
*% Fuentes y Guzman, Historia de Guatemala (1695) I, chap. IV:32 (Madrid), 1882, 
(Reference furnished by J. Eric Thompson.) 
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no longer considered as being “related” to them.” Within the calpul all 
were called “siblings” without any other distinction (presumably within 
the same generation). While the structure of the calpul in this region is not 
known, it was evidently based upon kinship ties and maintained by mar- 
riage back into the mother’s calpul, by a modified form of the levirate, and 
by patrilocal residence. Whether this marriage took place between parallel 
cousins as well as cross-cousins is not clear. 

There is undoubtedly further material in the literature concerning the 
nearby and related tribes of which the writer is not aware. Breton*’ gives 
a list of kinship terms for various tribes gathered from the literature but 
these are too fragmentary for comparative purposes in regard to the prob- 
lems dealt with in this paper. 

Supporting evidence for cross-cousin marriage is to be found in some of 
the recent ethnographic field work in the region. Conzemius has the follow- 
ing statement concerning marriage restrictions among the Miskito and 
Sumu Indians of Honduras and Nicaragua: 


The children of two brothers or of two sisters are considered real brothers and 
sisters and they are not allowed to marry each other. . . . Upon the death of his wife 
a man generally married her sister; similarly if a woman has lost her husband she 
was taken in marriage by her brother-in-law. . . . On the other hand the children 
of a brother and sister [cross-cousins] are not considered blood relatives, and a union 
between such cousins is the common and originally perhaps the only marriage al- 
lowed. Unions of this kind are still encouraged today, for it is felt that family ties 
are strengthened thereby. . . . The children are sometimes engaged by their respec- 
tive parents while still in early infancy . . . when she arrives at puberty he takes her 
as his wife. The man is considered a member of his wife’s family and he goes to live 
in the house of his parents-in-law. When the family enlarges he will build a house of 
his own nearby.** 


It is evident that cross-cousin marriage is the proper marriage among these 
tribes. Unfortunately Conzemius does not give the kinship terminologies 
so that it is not possible to compare the kinship structures with that of the 
Maya. 

Among the Chorti of Guatemala** a person loses relationship to the 
household members and rights of inheritance upon moving out at marriage. 


% There is also a long reference in Torquemada, Book XIII, chapter 7, which indicates 
that relatives on the mother’s side were not considered to be related (J. Eric Thompson) 
Whether “related” refers to marriage purposes or to kinship extensions is not clear. 

7 A. C. Breton, Relationship in Central America, Man, 1919, pp. 188 ff. 

88 Eduard Conzemius, Ethnographic Survey of the Miskito and Sumu Indians of Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua, BAE-B 106: 146-47, 1932. 

3® Personal communication from Charles Wisdom. 
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Individual families are referred to by animal “nicknames” and there is a 
feeling, on the part of some at least, that marriage should not take place 
between persons having the same family “nickname.” Tozzer* found 
named groups among the Lacandones with patrilineal descent and some 
tendency to exogamy, but apparently found no evidence of cross-cousin 
marriage. The present day Maya of Yucatan‘! seem to have adopted the 
Spanish kinship system, though still using the native terms in many cases. 
The only feature which is not clearly European is the disposition to use the 
old Maya sibling terms and extend them to siblings-in-law. 

The tentative conclusions concerning the type of marriage which oc- 
curred among the ancient Maya, based on an analysis of the kinship ter- 
minology, finds some support in the literature. It is possible that a social 
structure, based on cross-cousin marriage, was rather widespread in Cen- 
tral America, and perhaps northern South America.” It is hoped that 
further material from the early literature will come to light, and that cur- 
rent field work in Central America will yield additional evidence which 
may support or modify the tentative conclusions reached in this paper. 
Some knowledge of the types of social organization of the Mexican and 
Central American groups seems desirable in any attempt to understand the 
history of this area. The presence of cross-cousin marriage among peoples 
as culturally and geographically separated as are the Maya, the Tlingit® 
and Haida,“ the Woods Cree,** the Chipewyan, the Naskapi, the Miskito 
and Sumu, and some of the tribes of northern South America offers further 
problems which are outside the scope of this paper. 
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*© A. M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandones, Arch. Inst. of 
America (New York), 1907, pp. 40-41. 

“1 Communication from Robert Redfield. 

“ Cf. T. A. Joyce, South American Archaeology (New York), 1912, p. 22. 

*8 K. Oberg, Manuscript on the Tlingit Indians, 1933. 

“ G. P. Murdock, The Kinship System of the Haida Indians (Manuscript), 1933. 

*® E.S. Curtis, The North American Indian, 18: appendix, 1928. 
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THE HEHE-BENA-SANGU PEOPLES 
OF EAST AFRICA By W. BRYANT MUMFORD 


DIFFICULTY OF DEFINING A TRIBE 


r THE district of Iringa, Tanganyika Territory, the native, when first 
asked what is his tribe, usually replies that he is a Hehe: on further ques- 
tioning he would state that he was a Yinga, Hafiwa, Dongwe, Zunga, 
Gongo, or Tageta.' This is one of the puzzling features of tribal studies in 
East Africa. It is difficult to know what is a tribe. With equal truth a map 
could show a hundred or a thousand tribal divisions. 

Enquiry into the history of the Hehe people, however, throws some 
light on the problem. The first reply of the native refers to the general 
political unit to which he belongs and the second refers to an original 
smaller tribe from which he traces his connections. The Hehe is the general 
political unit. The Yinga were a small tribe who took the name of their 
first great chief Muyinga, and similarly the Hafiwa were a group named 
after their chief Mhafiwa. The Dongwe received their name and have ac- 
cepted it as descriptive of a custom of their group to wear special tufts of 
hair. Zungwa meant the people of the country of the hot sun and so on. 
It remains to be explained why these different groups existed and still 
exist within those who call themselves Hehe today. 

Sometime in the early eighteenth century a young warrior named 
Mfwimi is said to have visited a small tribe, whose name is forgotten, in the 
heart of the country known today as Hehe. He was a wanderer and ad- 
venturer and caught the affection of the daughter of the chief. She became 
pregnant. Before Mfwimi passed on to further wanderings he directed that 
if the child were a male he should be called Muyinga, and if a female she 
should be called Nsangala. Not only was the child a boy, but he had ex- 
traordinary charm, wise judgement, and became a real warrior. As he grew 
to manhood he acquired the general esteem of the people and the love of 
his grandfather, and so, in the way of Africa, he finally succeeded to the 
chieftainship, became the founder of a great dynasty, and the people after 
him adopted his name as the name of their tribe. 

By marriage the grandson of Muyinga and later the great grandson 


1 Tribesmen would be known as Wahehe or Vahehe, Vayinga, etc.; their countries as 
Uhehe, Uyinga, etc.; for clarity the terms in this pape. are anglicised to Hehe peoples or Yinga 
country as the case may be. Throughout this paper acknowledgements should be made to Dr 
G. G. Brown without whose help, corrections, and criticisms it would never have been com- 
pleted. 
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added two other tribal divisions to the inheritance. The new enlarged group, 
famous in warfare, became knownas the Hehe after their battle cry “ahela...” 
(meaning “‘the enemy runs”). Thus by marriage and conquest the original 
Yinga tribe, which occupied about twenty square miles, increased to about 
forty square miles. 
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Fic. 1. Map of Iringa district and surrounding country, Tanganyika Territory. The dotted 
lines demarcate the growth of the Hehe dominions prior to the advent of the European. The 
area surrounded by double line represents the reconstructed tribal domain of the Hehe under 
Indirect Rule, British administration. The two contiguous areas surrounded by black lines 
represent the Bena and Sangu tribal domains as similarly reconstructed by the British for 
their system of Indirect Rule. 


The next chief, Muyugumba, was a great warrior, and vigorously at- 
tacked and conquered tribe after tribe. At the end of his life the Hehe 
dominions reached the enormous total of 8,000 square miles. His son 
Mkwawa carried on this aggressive policy still further and doubled the 
dominions. The advent of the Europeans at the beginning of the twentieth 
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century stopped further growth or any breakdown of the group. Today the 
inhabitants of the whole dominions are still Hehe, but each subject also 
belongs to one or another of the smaller tribes of which the dominions were 
built. Thus a native would first state that he was a Hehe, and later say he 
was a Yinga or Hafiwa and so on. 

What seems to have happened in Bantu tropical Africa is that the 
early units or tribes were small villages or groups of villages, such as that 
to which Mfwimi came; then by marriage and conquest, alliances were 
made and larger units built up. And sometimes a great chief sprang up in 
one or another area, and by aggression built up a comparatively vast 
dominion. Furthermore the rise of a great chief in one part usually con- 
tributed to the rise of a second great chief at some distant part, for new 
combinations are necessary for defence. Thus the Ngoni, Hehe, and Masai 
in East Africa each stimulated the growth of the others. A succession of 
great chiefs continues the building up process; a weak chief tends to allow 
the dominions to break down. Where peoples of different culture have been 
forced into one dominion the breakdown tends to be rapid; where they be- 
long to the same culture the new union tends to be stable. 

The thesis suggested is that the tribal unit is not always very im- 
portant; it may be a changing unit. What is important is to find groups of 
people of similar culture, similar language, and similar customs. On these 
grounds it seemed that even the vast Hehe dominions were only part of a 
greater cultural group. The Sangu and Bena peoples at least had to be 
added. 

This paper is a study, therefore, of the organization and customs of the 
Hehe, Bena, and Sangu peoples of the southern highlands of Tanganyika, 
and particularly of the borderland area of Malangali, which belonged in 
turn to each of the three groups named. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The three tribes occupy about 20,000 square miles of steppe country. 
To the north and west they are bounded by the Ruaha river, and to the 
south by the Livingstone mountains. Parts of the country, as in Bena-land, 
consist of bare grassy rolling hills; other parts, as in Hehe-land, are moun- 
tainous and covered with tropical forest. Still other parts, as in Sangu-land, 
are bare sandy plains, covered with thorn bush, but the greater part is hilly 
country more or less covered with scrub and bushy trees. 

There is a long and moderately heavy rainy season from November 
to March: during the rest of the year there is no rain at all and the country 
is cool, dry and windy. The soil tends to be sandy, but water is obtainable 
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from most rivers throughout the year. Corn and bean crops do well. The 
population is scanty, being only 140,000 or about 7 persons to the square 
mile, so that the larger proportion of the country is undeveloped and un- 
inhabited. Although most of the land is suitable for stock-farming the 
number of cattle is small. 

The people vary greatly in physical features, but on the whole they are 
tall, lithe, with long faces, noses and hands, non-prominent lips, and light 
brown to black skins. All three tribes, though the Bena the least so, were 
great fighters. It will be remembered that the Hehe defeated German- 
trained troops on the Kilosa road and for a considerable period of time 
resisted annexation. 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


The people of this cultural area live in tembes. A tembe is a house built 
with sun-dried clay, or wattle and daub plaster walls, with an almost flat 
earthern roof. Houses may consist of one long building, or have the form 
of two, three or four sides of a quadrangle. The shape of the hut seems to 
depend on the character of the district and the idiosyncrasies of the owner. 
Thus, in Sangu, where there is danger of attack from lions and where the 
houses are built close together and the village is walled in, the people 
generally prefer one long building for each hoveehold. In Bena, where the 
huts are very scattered but there is less danger from lions, the tendency is 
for each hut to be quadrangular. In Hehe, some build in quadrangles; 
others prefer one long hut. The quadrangular type is preferred but requires 
more skill in roofing and draining: it provides privacy and defence against 
theft. 

Close by each hut, sometimes in the quadrangles, there are tall bins of 
woven reeds covered with mud, raised about a foot off the ground by a stick 
platform, and covered with thatched conical grass lids. These are called 
chimba and are used for storing the family food supply. 

The house consists usually of an entrance room (idama) in which the 
boys and cattle sleep, and next to it a reception room (bwalo) in which to 
entertain guests. Attached to the bwalo, each wife has also normally a kind 
of reception-room-kitchen or idama and a bedroom, kugati. Chiefs and 
wealthy natives may even build separate houses, each containing an idama 
and kugati for their various wives. Infants and small children sleep with 
their mothers. Girls when they grow older go to live with their grand- 
mothers. If this is, for any reason, impracticable they remain at home and 
are given some sort of a private section of the house in which to sleep. 

As is common in polygamous households the father tends to become a 
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visitor to his homes and wives, and therefore is more aloof and surrounded 
by greater authority than in European monogamous homes. From birth, 
a child looks to the father as a power greater even than his mother. The pat- 
tern of behavior of obedience, respect, and even awe grouped around the 
father concept becomes projected to the chief and to the government. This 
has a dual aspect, for it demands not only obedience from the one in the 
position of a child, but also responsibility and gifts from the person in the 
position of father. The native is not pauperising himself when he begs this 
and that from the Government, when he expects free education or to be 
found work and be generally looked after: these things are what are nor- 
mally expected from a parent by a child, and in his opinion he is under no 
more obligation to show gratitude than the European youth feels he should 
when he draws his monthly allowance. 

The wife has definitely to submit to, and to obey, her husband and is 
not by any means considered to be the man’s intellectual equal. It is not 
justifiable to state, however, that a woman is without position in the 
country. In the first place, as a member of her own family she has behind 
her the strength of the whole group of relatives through her father: it is 
their business to see that she is happy and properly treated and it is to 
them that she goes if she is in trouble or for illness or child-birth. Secondly, 
she can make the home an extremely uncomfortable place for her husband 
if she does not get her own way. Thirdly, she can, and does, hold property 
of all and any kind in her own right and takes her share in inheritance of 
her father’s property. Fourthly, as a result of polygamy, motherhood be- 
comes a more intimate relationship than fatherhood: the children pass 
the impressionable years of their life in continuous and close contact with 
their mothers, whereas the father tends to become a visitor, albeit an 
honored one. Small wonder that, in later life, a man is expected to honor his 
mother and go to any lengths in her defence. Lastly, as an informant perti- 
nently pointed out, it is easy enough to obtain a husband but obtaining a 
wife is a costly and serious affair. All these things add to a woman’s prestige: 
she is certainly not without honor in her country. 

As regards the division of labor in the house, each member—man, 
woman, and child—has to play his part. The man cuts the heavy firewood, 
builds and repairs the house, looks after the cattle, breaks new ground for 
tilling, and, in the old days, fought for his family, and in these days works 
for them to obtain wages to meet family needs and pay government taxes. 
The woman draws water, fetches firewood, cares for the food plantation, 
cooks the food and so on. Both work in the plantations during sowing but 
the woman does all the weeding and harvesting. The children, as they grow 
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old enough, take their part too; the boys helping the father and the girls 
helping the mother. 

The first wife has a distinct title, munyakaya, meaning “‘owner of the 
house,”’ and always remains the wife of honor. Subsequent wives are called 
muamberi. Among the Bena, sons of the first wives seem to have preferred 
claims to succeed their father. Among the Hehe the title seems to be merely 
one of courtesy. The existence of two terms for wives, and the occasional 
preferences for sons of the mwinyikaye possibly confirms Torday’s view 
that the first marriage is the real marriage and the subsequent marriages 
are legalized time-honored concubinage. The first wife, however, welcomes 
the newcomers, for they are company for her and lessen her work by shar- 
ing it. When a man dies, his widows are inherited by his sons or brothers.’ 
This is an obligation as well as a privilege and makes destitution impos- 
sible. 

Turning to their terms of relationship, a man calls his father dada, his 
mother yuva, his elder brother mama, his younger brother mwanakwetu 
(meaning ‘‘a child of ours’’), and his sister muhasa:* a woman reverses the 
terms for brother and sister, calling her brothers muhasa and her sisters 
mama and mwanakwetu. 

No one stands alone in a primitive community; the unit is a family with 
particular reference to the male line. Thus the father’s brothers share with 
the father the authority over the children. Furthermore a father’s brother 
may inherit a man’s mother on the father’s death, hence the extended use 
of the term dada from the father to his brothers. A similar explanation 
holds for the extended use of yuva to include the mother proper and her 
sisters. 

It follows obviously that the children of the father’s brothers and the 
mother’s sisters, i.e., the ortho-cousins, are potential stepbrothers and 
-sisters. This draws the families still closer and leads naturally to the ex- 
tended use of the terms for brother and sister to include ortho-cousins and 
forbids marriage with them. 

The paternal aunt, yuvahengi, and the maternal uncle, yaya, who call 
their respective nephews and nieces mwipwa, have no such extended func- 
tions. On the other hand there are definite restraints. These restraints can 

* This is not always so nowadays. A widow may elect to live with her children or remarry. 
Similarly if a man’s wife died he used to have a claim on her family for a sister. Today these 
rights may be waived by payment of two shillings, i.e., the equivalent of two hoes (the ancient 
bride-price). 


5 Some of the terms change their forms instead of prefixing pronominal possessives. Terms 
of address of the first person only are given in the text. 
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be readily understood when it is remembered that the maternal uncle and 
a man’s mother, or his paternal aunt and his father are brothers and sisters 
and separated by sex-taboos. Furthermore, in case of a quarrel between a 
father and mother, the mother’s brothers will take the woman’s part, and 
therefore a potential enmity exists. Hence there is an attitude of “hands 
off’’ between paternal aunts and maternal uncles and their nephews and 
nieces. 

The children of paternal aunts and maternal uncles, i.e., cross-cousins, 
are called muhisi. Marriage between cross-cousins is permissible. Hence 
the paternal aunt and the maternal uncle are potential parents-in-law, and, 
as such, the relationship is of extreme delicacy and hedged with further 
restraint and respect. This emphasizes still more the difference between the 
paternal aunts and uncles on the one hand and on the other, maternal 
aunts and uncles. 

Children of both sexes are called mwana and such is the invariable form 
of address, but for distinction a boy may be referred to as mswami and simi- 
larly a girl may be referred to as mwali. These terms are used equally fre- 
quently in their extended sense. 

There is no distinction of terminology between grandparents on the 
paternal or maternal sides; a man’s grandfathers are his kuuku, and his 
grandmothers are his papa. 

A man calls his wife, and a wife her husband, munuvangu, meaning 
“my person.”’ Both call their brothers- and sisters-in-law, mulamu, and the 
term is obviously reciprocal. This relationship is restrained for obvious 
reasons and necessitates mutual courtesy and respect. 

Parents-in-law are called mukwi by the man and they reciprocate the 
term to him. A woman refers to her father-in-law by the more playful term 
dadafyala (‘father of the finger’) and to her mother-in-law as yuvafyala 
(“‘mother of the finger’’), or simply yuva or mukwi. These distinctive terms 
are required because of the strong sex-taboos between a man and his 
mother-in-law, a woman and her father-in-law, to a lesser degree between 
a man and his father-in-law, and less still between a woman and her 
mother-in-law. A woman and her mother-in-law may even use the terms 
for mother and daughter, showing the affection and intimacy between 
them. 

In brief the system shows bilateral descent for the first two genera- 
tions. Further descent, however, is traced with greater emphasis on the 
male line. The terms describe a functional relationship rather than position 
in a family, hence the many reciprocal forms and the reverse usages when 
the sex of the speaker is changed. 


[N. s., 36, 1934 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The chief of either a large tribe or a small unit of three or four villages 
is called mtwa: heads of a village holding delegated authority are called 
mzagila, meaning “‘agent.”’*When by alliance or conquest one chief acquires 
a paramountcy over others, he remains the mtwa, and those in charge of 
the units under him become mzagila. Under every mzagila there are junior 
agents often called by the same title but more correctly called mpakasi. 

These officers were all more or less hereditary through the male line, and 
as a rule it was the eldest son of the first wife who succeeded his father. 
This custom might, however, be put aside if, for some reason, the eldest son 
was not suitable, as for example, on account of cowardice, drunkenness, or 
failing in general esteem. In the case of succession of a mtwa one son or even 
a brother might seize the position by virtue of his known bravery; or a 
minor might be championed by a powerful group who wished to attempt to 
maintain their power, generally basing their claim on a statement that the 
deceased chief had named the child as his successor on his deathbed. A 
mtwa of a large group might also divide his kingdom between two or more 
of his sons. The general rule would seem to be to follow the deceased chief’s 
wishes unless circumstances demanded them to be set aside. 

The mtwa represents the heart of his people. When, at the siege of 
Kalenga (the Hehe capital) by the Germans, the fortress was finally taken 
and the people believed that the mtwa had been killed, they gave up the 
fight, and the Germans then very wisely concentrated on killing or captur- 
ing the mtwa in their later campaign. 

The primary duty of a mtwa was to lead his people in battle; his 
secondary duties to adjudicate in disputes and generally to father his 
people. How far his position was of religious significance it is difficult to say: 
the people are reticent on this point as on all matters connected with their 
beliefs. If, however, the rains were unusually delayed and there was fear 
of famine, the people certainly went to the mtwa for help, and he would 
then lead them in prayer and sacrifice on the graves of his ancestors. All 
chiefs, even the minor ones, possess a measure of magical and religious 
power, and it would be a very bold person who would dare to brave the 
socio-religious awe surrounding them by challenging their authority. 

The superimposition of one group over another, as for example the es- 
tablishment of the Hehe chiefs over the Dongwe, usually meant the depo- 
sition of the conquered mtwa, for there could only be one mtwa, the 
new paramount chief. In general the organization of the mzagila under 
the conquered chief would however be left untouched, though the new 
paramount chief might appoint selected warrior families in their place. 
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Each case seems to have been decided on a common sense basis rather than 
following any rigid rules. In many cases the families of sub-chiefs of vil- 
lages have maintained their position under two or three different mtwa. 

Each mtwa, whether of a large or small group, gathered around him the 
boys and youths of the country. These bands of youths were called wigendo. 
They corresponded in some ways to courtiers and attendants: they were 
clothed by the chief, had to amuse him and followed him everywhere. In 
other respects they were like pupils in a school, for they were given specific 
instruction, particularly in warfare and general deportment. In a third 
respect they correspond to candidates at initiation ceremonies, for they re- 
ceived instruction in tribal lore and sex, and passing out from the wigendo 
marked the change to manhood. After leaving the wigendo, a man was al- 
lowed to marry and found his own home. All boys of any importance had 
to serve their time as wigendo: even the sons of the mtwa were not excused 
service, though they had the special title waluka. 

Over each group or company of wigendo the mtwa chose one of their 
number to be sub-chief or mzagila. For this honor the chief usually gave 
him two head of cattle. Each group with its sub-chief chose for itselfa 
name: this name usually represented in some flattering way their strength, 
bravery, or skill. Thus one group was called wanayaliosi, meaning “We 
leave behind us fire and smoke,” and another was called walaya, meaning 
“We have the skill and wisdom of Europeans.” 

Whereas the Hehe maintained in training all able-bodied males, the 
Bena and Sangu kept a separate standing army, the mnyingutwa. On the 
march, tried troops were put in front, followed by companies of newer men, 
followed again by the chief and his bodyguard, while a further batch of 
tried but older men brought up the rear. 

On the whole, fighting was conducted on moderately chivalrous lines 
unless there was some special reason for revenge or punishment. In all cam- 
paigns men and women captives were brought back as slaves. They would 
have to do menial work for their masters, but they were treated gener- 
ously and allowed to marry into their conqueror’s tribe. Sons of slaves were 
free members of the tribe and former slaves have even been known to fight 
for their adopted country against that of their birth. 

In peace the chief slept with his favorite wife in an inner room of his 
house. In the adjoining entrance hall, through which was the only entrance, 
slept numbers of immature children, so close that no one could pass over 
them without treading on one and giving the alarm. At each door there 
were selected guards and outside again were the wigendo. 

The court consisted first of these wigendo, over whom were the perma- 
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nent court officials corresponding to stewards, clerks, and attendants. 
These were called mtambuli. At a full meeting of the people the chief would 
announce that such and such among these attendants was promoted to be 
a sub-chief or mzagila, corresponding very roughly to a knight of the court. 
The highest honor which could be bestowed upon a subject was to grant 
him the daughter of the mtwa, thus adopting him into the royal family 
and giving him the title mwanamtwa, or son of the chief. 


CUSTOMS, CEREMONIES, AND BELIEFS 


The preceding paragraphs have outlined the general organization of 
these tribes: the following paragraphs are based on a series of essays written 
by native school teachers on the staff of the writer, describing customs, cere- 
monies and beliefs. It must immediately be admitted that these vary from 
place to place and those given here are typical in general theme rather than 
detail. 

The approaching birth of a child is one of the most important family 
events and one in which both the maternal and paternal sides are inter- 
ested. Not only are natives fond of children for the same reasons as Euro- 
peans, through natural love and natural pride, but there are, in addition, 
strong economic and social reasons making children desirable and making 
barrenness a disaster and a curse. To the mother, a son, especially the first 
son, means increased prestige, and protection and honor in her old age. To 
the father, a son means aid in warfare, an increase of power of the family in 
tribal councils, and the carrying on of his name and traditions. A daughter 
shares the household tasks and therefore lessens the mother’s domestic 
burdens: she works in the plantations and therefore increases the family’s 
potential wealth. Furthermore a time will come when someone will wish to 
marry the daughter: this will mean an alliance with another family power 
and further increase in the wealth of the family through the receipt of the 
bride-price. Small wonder that great care is taken of the mother during the 
carriage of the child and that the birth is celebrated by feasting. 

Towards the end of pregnancy it is the custom for a woman to leave 
her husband and to go to live with her mother; but if her mother lives too 
far away or is dead, then she goes to live with her husband’s mother. As 
soon as the pains begin, two or three old women, with a reputation for skill 
in these matters, are called in to help. These midwives place the expectant 
mother in a comfortable position {usually sitting) in a separate room and 
try to keep her cheerful. If the labor progresses satisfactorily, they do not 
interfere. If however, labor is difficult and prolonged, they begin to question 
the woman as to whether she has not committed adultery. Whether the 
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accusation be true or not, the woman will at first deny it. If the midwives 
see that the labor continues to be difficult they will speak in angry tones 
to the mother: “‘It is better that you should speak at once; for if you do not 
acknowledge your sin, you may die in your labor, or the child may die be- 
fore it is born.” The woman then perhaps confesses, and the midwives will 
demand the name of the father, which she will have to tell them. After this 
the midwives give her medicine to assist the delivery, which owing to the 
potency of the drug usually then proceeds without more difficulty. If, how- 
ever, the difficulty continues, one of the midwives will wash her hands and 
then smear them with the gum of a special herb, and inserting her hand 
into the woman, try to put the baby in a correct position or to pull it out. 

It should be noted that the midwives may not under any circumstances 
whatever repeat the confession of the mother. Should the husband ever 
find out that another man is the probable father of the child, he may de- 
mand from him compensation of at least three cows. Under such circum- 
stances, after paying the cows, the blood-father would however take the 
child away to his own home, for it would be his by right. 

After the child is born he is examined by the midwives, and if he has. 
any blemish or is in any way crippled, they would probably strangle him 
forthwith. If he is allowed to live, the navel is tied with cord and the cord 
attached to the child’s forearm so that any movement will help to pull it 
out. The afterbirth is taken out and thrown down the hole of an ant-bear. 

For five days, while beer is prepared for a feast, the mother rests. On the 
fourth day, however, she gets up, sweeps out the room, and collecting the 
dirt buries it at the foot of any tree which is in fruit at the time. This is in 
order that she may be as fertile as the tree and able to bear again. After 
the end of the five days a feast is held and the father and relatives sum- 
moned to see their child. 

After eight or ten days, the mother and child return to their home. It is 
not customary for the father to have intercourse again with this wife for 
at least two years after the birth of the child, or as long as the mother 
suckles her offspring. 

The training of children in early years among natives, as among Euro- 
peans, is incidental rather than formal and therefore difficult to describe in 
detail. Up to two years of age, a child never leaves his mother. In the hut 
he is laid on a blanket near the fire, or he may be left lying out in the sun- 
shine. If she goes to draw water or to work in the plantations she places him 
in a sling on her back and takes him with her. He is fondled and fussed over 
by everyone just like a European baby, but with more abandon, and every 
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wish is instantly satisfied. He is never allowed to cry and at the first sound 
his mother will pick him up and nurse or feed him. 

It is not until he is able to talk reasonably and run about that any effort 
is made to make him into a social being, and even then the beginning is very 
gentle. Control of the bladder and bowels is not taught until about the age 
of five, and failure in control is not considered serious. During these years 
he runs around freely, following his mother everywhere and pretending to 
help in her work. Already, however, the family is beginning its incidental 
lessons: from his mother’s treatment of his father, and from the occasional 
visits of that august personage he learns respect and obedience, learns to 
be cheerful and self-controlled, and so on. Thus even in these first years 
there grows up within him a sentimental devotion to his mother and a feel- 
ing of awe and respect for his father, and through the father for his family 
and tribal authority generally. 

After the age of five more serious training is begun. A boy leaves his 
mother’s room and goes to sleep with his brothers among the cattle; a girl 
joins her sisters in their room. Each now has to learn to take his or her 
part in the household tasks. Roughly speaking, boys herd and milk the 
cattle, run errands, and do as their father bids them. Girls stay with the 
wives, work in the plantations or help grind corn, cook, and draw water. 
As the years pass, girls and boys each go more and more their own ways. 

Visitors from the families of the mother and father, from neighboring 
families, and from the chief may come to the home, and by imitation and 
precept the children learn their relationship to the tribal life. A message 
may come one day from the chief summoning the father to work, either 
for the Government or the tribe, and the child begins to realise a man’s 
liabilities to society. In every branch of life, whether it be in building 
houses, breaking new land, dancing and feasting, or other activity, the 
child has to learn a network of mutual obligations. 

As boys begin to show signs of becoming men a change occurs in their 
treatment. They must become hardened and made fit to carry on the name 
of the tribe. In most tribes this training is crystallised in the initiation 
ceremonies. Amongst the Hehe-Bena-Sangu peoples, however, there is no 
trace of such a ceremony today, and the records of earlier investigators 
show that there have been no such rites in the tribe for the past sixty years. 
Its place seems taken by the wigendo training of which mention has al- 
ready been made. One other outward symbol of the change is made: this 
consists of the boy choosing for himself a new name and casting aside his 
child-name, which no one thereafter would mention. 
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The transition from girlhood to womanhood is a more sudden change 
and involves bigger issues. Not only do the girls’ initiation or luwungu cere- 
monies mark the onset of menstruation but they announce publicly the 
change in her status and her eligibility for marriage. It is essential there- 
fore to ensure her instruction in sex matters both in preparation for mar- 
riage and to prevent accidental pregnancy. 

When a girl shows the first signs of approaching adolescence, her mother 
seeks out an older woman to arrange for the girl’s instruction and initiation 
ceremonies. On the day arranged, the selected instructress, together with 
several other grown women, takes the girl to the foot of a tree in fruit. 
After ensuring that there are no men within sight or hearing, they strip 
the girl naked and teach her how a husband and wife live together and what 
they do. Very little is left to the girl’s imagination. Then the instructress 
seizes the girl, and after warning her not to cry, for if she does her father and 
mother may sicken and die, cuts the clitoris with a sharp knife. Some hot 
medicine from a calabash is then put on the wound, and the instructress 
and her companions sing the following song, ‘“The lion has eaten the meat 
and left only the bones.” The interpretation may simply describe the rob- 
bing of actual flesh or it may symbolise that the sex act is now robbed of 
some of its pleasure though its purpose remains. 

They then sing some more songs, mostly of a crudely sexual character 
and, after warning the girl not to be afraid when her first menstrual flow 
begins, they return to their homes. The girl remains in her room until the 
clitorodectomy is healed, and during this time she is not allowed to bathe. 
When the wound is healed the instructress and her companions return. For 
a whole evening they dance and drink; then in the morning they take the 
girl down to the river to bathe. As they go they sing lewd songs about the 
doings of husbands and wives. The girl is again stripped, but this time two 
full grown women strip with her and all three go down to bathe and dance 
in the river. One woman ties up some grass in the likeness of a snake (a 
phallic symbol?) and placing it on the legs of one of the naked women says, 
“This is the snake that moves and bites.” At these words the other falls 
down and feigns death. They then turn and ask the girl, ““What are you 
going to do to pay the husband of this woman whom you have killed?” 
The girl does not answer but just stands weeping. Then they explain that 
this is to teach her not to go with a man who is not her husband, for if she 
does, her husband may kill her even as the snake killed this woman. They 
then revive the woman by sprinkling beer upon her, saying to the girl, 
“Do not be afraid when your husband approaches you: these things will 
make a new life rise in you even as new life came to this woman, and you 
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will be able to bear a child.”” Wrapping the girl in a new cloth they all re- 
turn to the village, where the parents of the girl give the instructress a hoe 
for her services.‘ Ceremonies then cease until the girl’s first menstruation. 

When the girl sees the blood of her first menstrual flow, she must call 
out “tii... tii... ,”” meaning obedience or submission. She is then taken 
to her room where she has to remain for five days and is instructed in mat- 
ters of hygiene and decency to be observed on subsequent occasions. On 
the sixth day, the instructress brings a basket which has been painted half 
red and half white. The red they explain is the color and sign of woman- 
hood, representing the menstrual flow, whereas the white is the color and 
sign of the potency of man. They then have a further talk with her about 
sexual matters and warn her against going with any man until she is mar- 
ried, for it will no longer be just play and she may find herself with child. 
They also warn her that she must lie by herself for six days on each men- 
strual period even after she has been married. Afterward all return to the 
public room to drink and dance. The neighbors are invited for the feast in 
celebration of the fact that the daughter has now become a woman. 

The next important crisis in the life of both boys and girls is marriage. 
Often the boy is allowed to select his own wife, though it is also common for 
his parents to select one for him. When a boy has settled on the girl of his 
choice, and has persuaded her to consider him as a suitor, he must search 
out two older women to tell his parents. His parents then consider the 
matter and, if they approve of the match, visit the parents of the girl. On 
this formal visit the boy’s parents, after being received into the girl’s 
home, sit for a while silently at the back of the room. Finally they say to 
the girl’s parents some such words as, “We have come to offer our as- 
sistance to you for cutting firewood,” and the girl’s parents reply, for ex- 
ample, ““‘We do not believe that you have come to offer your help to cut 
firewood; you have never done so before and we do not need your help.” 
After a pause, the girl’s parents continue, ““We know what you have come 
for: you have come for our daughter.”’ Then they add, “We have no 
daughter,” or “Our daughter is already engaged to another man,” although 
neither statement may be true. After a further prolonged silence, the boy’s 
parents get up and go away. 

The form of the introduction of the subject varies considerably. The 
principle however, remains the same. The subject must be approached in- 


4 The money system consisted of beads, hoes, goats, and cattle. Roughly, 10 yards of 
beads equal 1 hoe; 20 hoes equals 1 cow. Goats are also used in varying values between hoes 
and cows. It will be noticed that these articles are used continually in the following cere- 
monies. 
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directly and symbolically, and the bride’s family, to show the importance 
of their daughter, must be reluctant. The example quoted probably signi- 
fies that the daughter is a component worker in the household and the offer 
of help suggests compensation for taking away one of the workers. 

Three days later some of the brothers of the boy’s father go to call on 
the girl’s parents, taking with them a new hoe with beads wound around the 
handle. The hoe symbolizes the work of the girl as the caretaker of her 
future husband’s food plantations, and the beads express his compliments 
and appreciation. After entering the house, they also sit silently at the back 
of the room with the hoe in front of them. If the father of the girl is set 
against the match, he seizes the hoe and puts it outside the house, telling 
the relatives of the boy that he does not want to see them again. If he is 
willing to consider the match, he too sits in silence. When, however, the 
boys’ relatives begin to touch upon the match, he may feign anger, saying 
that he will not consider the marriage for a moment, and the boy’s relatives 
go away, taking the hoe with them. Again and again the girl’s father may 
refuse the relatives of the boy in this way; but the relatives continue to 
come, each time bringing the hoe and placing it in front of them. These de- 
lays emphasize the importance of the girl and her family. Finally one day 
the father says, “‘Well, let us see whether the girl herself is willing to be 
married to your son,” and he calls the girl and asks her, saying, “So and 
so wants to marry you: do you love him? If so, you must say so now and 
never afterwards say that we made you marry a man whom you did not 
love.’’ If she loves the boy she takes a step towards the hoe; her father, 
however, may stop her with a sharp look. She must think well before she 
touches the hoe, for she is betrothed as soon as she has taken it, and it is not 
considered decent to be won too easily. The boy’s relatives, however, go 
away happily, for the girl has given a sign that she loves their kinsman. 

The parents of the girl then brew a large supply of beer, and call in all 
their relatives for a feast and a meeting of the family to discuss the match. 
If the relatives approve, the boy’s family is then invited to a feast, and the 
girl is permitted to take the hoe as a sign that she accepts the boy as her 
betrothed. 

Two days later the girl’s parents send a basket of beans as a gift to the 
boy’s parents; a sign that the girl recognises the boy as her fiancé. The 
beans probably are a symbol of fertility or of the girl’s future task as pro- 
vider of garden produce. The boy’s family return the basket with a second 
hoe as a sign of respect for their future marital connections. 

The boy is now expected to help his future father-in-law whenever he is 
needed, and the girl’s family is not usually backward in making use of him. 
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The parents of the girl now state what surety or bride-price they require. 
Two cows and a bull, or three cows and a bull, or two sheep, twenty shil- 
lings, and three hoes is the generally accepted amount. 

If the girl’s family do not think one of the cows sent is good enough, 
they return it and demand another in its stead, but do not always get it. 
After a passage of time and some discussion the matter of bride-price is 
finally completed. The two families then arrange together for the marriage 
feast. 

On the day arranged for the wedding the boy’s family, the girl’s family, 
and the people in the surrounding villages come together and there is a 
great deal of drinking, singing, and dancing. At dusk some of the women 
of the boy’s family dance over to the bride’s house to fetch the bride. Later 
they return carrying the girl while they sing and dance. The procession con- 
tinues to the boy’s house. The bride and groom are then conducted to their 
room by two women, one from the bride’s and one from the groom’s family. 
Occasionally these two women remain to instruct the young couple in their 
duties and to make sure that the groom is not impotent. When they are 
satisfied that all is well, these two women go and announce the fact to the 
wedding guests, and there is more drinking and merriment. The next day 
the bride and groom come out from their room and the relation of both 
sides kiss them and give them gifts. 

After the marriage there is a general atmosphere of sex taboo and re- 
straint between a man and his mother-in-law. He must not look her in the 
face, nor sit near her; if he meets her on a path he must step aside into the 
bush. Nevertheless, as long as the man or his wife live his parents-in-law 
have always a special claim upon his services, and if they call him he must 
obey at once. 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


The members of this group of tribes believe in one god, whom they call 
nguluve, and also in the spirits of their ancestors, whom they call misoka. 
Their god, nguluve, is somewhat intangible and distant. He is a first cause 
rather than an ever present influence. He created the world, and maintains 
control over large events, but the affairs of individuals are more under the 
influence of the ancestral spirits who may, in important matters, intercede 
for their children on earth. When in personal trouble a man prays to the 
spirits of his close relations: when the tribe is in trouble, in times of drought 
or disaster, the chief leads the whole tribe in sacrifice and prayer at the 
burial ground of his ancestors. The power and interest of ancestor wanes in 
time as memories of him die and hence sever his connection with the world. 
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In relation to wrong doing there is a clear distinction between an anti- 
social act, such as stealing or adultery, and anti-religious acts, such as the 
breaking of a taboo. The former are offences against man, and the offended 
party must be compensated and the matter put right. Thus today an 
adulterer has to pay a bull and a cow, and the offending wife has to pay a 
cow, as compensation to the offended husband. 

The latter offences, i.e., the breaking of taboos, are offences against the 
god which will bring immediate and awful consequences, such as mysteri- 
ous illnesses or some similar disasters. No one in his right mind would break 
a taboo. It might however be done accidentally. Hence we find that a sick 
person will call in a witch-doctor to try to ascertain whether he has broken 
some taboo or in what other way he has offended, and how he is to make 
his peace. 

Taboos seem to be of two kinds. First there are certain things which 
must not be eaten by members of one family. These are inherited through 
the male line and are called mzilo. To these may be added new taboos dis- 
covered by a medicine-man when attending a patient: he may suspect 
heart trouble and consider that this is a message that the eating of a heart 
is taboo to members of that family or perhaps to that person only. 

It may be noted in passing that the possession of common taboos, 
though inheritable, is not, however, in itself a bar to marriage. If two 
people desiring to marry discover a common taboo, they must then in- 
vestigate their family trees to make sure that they do not fall within for- 
bidden degrees of relationship. The common taboo presumes relationship 
only, and is only a bar to matrimony in that sense. 

The second kind of taboo consists in generally forbidden acts, such as 
sex-taboos. A breach of these is not so serious in some ways as the breaking 
of the first kind. Breaking a sex-taboo consciously would create an at- 
mosphere of social horror and may, if brought to court, bring a very heavy 
punishment to the offender. 

Then there are taboos which forbid a woman assisting at the digging of 
a grave, or divulging that she has resorted to charms to become pregnant: 
in either event the child within her is likely to die. 

} Lastly, there are certain injunctions. There are rules of respect to elders, 
hospitality, good manners, and the like. Failure to conform is similar to 
breaking a’ taboo and brings its own inevitable punishment when the super- 
natural powers are sufficiently disturbed. 
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A NOTE ON MAYA CAVE -BURIALS By MARY BUTLER 


HERE have been various instances of cave burials, with skeletons 

either interred or exposed in caves, reported from the Maya area. In 
Yucatan, Mercer found five or six disintegrated skeletons on a cave floor, 
and human bones, some split, among rubbish in other caves.! Thompson 
found bones in and on the floor of caves near Oxkutzcab.? In the Old Em- 
pire, a cave burial was found at Piedras Negras under circumstances which 
suggested a religious association for the place.* Blom reports a cave at 
Zopo, Tabasco, which may have been used for burial purposes. Gordon, in 
exploring caves near Copan, found one containing a skeleton seated with 
chin on knees, another holding an extended skeleton, and another having 
a floor two feet deep in bones, most of them scarred or calcined. Gordon 
suggests that the last is a deposit of partly cremated bodies. 

With the exception of Copan, these cave remains have been assumed by 
those who found them to be contemporaneous with Maya occupation of the 
adjacent sites, rather than indicative of an earlier or a later population.’ 
While the pottery from Copan caves is different from that found in the 
city, there is nothing to suggest a post-Conquest use of the caves. It has 
been generally accepted that no phase of Maya occupation was consistent- 
ly cave-dwelling, but that the Maya in nearby cities used caves sporadically 
at special times or for special purposes.’ 

Gordon says that we know, from early Spanish writers, of a Maya cave 
cult, with a cave god, and suggests a possible connection with the Nagual- 
ist cult described by Brinton.* A passage from the Ninth Pastoral Letter 
of Bishop Nufiez de la Vega, written from Ciudad Real de Chiapas in 
1698, bears on the possible connection of cave burials and Nagualism: 

“‘The bones of these pagans have been venerated to this day, as though 
they had been Saints, the people taking copal incense and flowers to the 
caves where they are set. Hence we have taken many and burned them, 


1H. C. Mercer, The Hills Caves of Yucatan (Philadelphia), 1896, pp. 36, 131. 

2 E. H. Thompson, Archaeological Researches in Yucatan, PM-M III, 1: 5-6, (Cam- 
bridge), 1904. 

3 L. Satterthwaite, Piedras Negras Preliminary Report on Burials (MS). 

4 F. Blom and O. La Farge, Tribes and Temples (New Orleans), 1926-27, pp. 156-57. 

5 G. B. Gordon, The Caverns of Copan, PM-M I, 5: 7-9 (Cambridge), 1898. 

* E. H. Thompson, Cave of Loltun, Yucatan, PM-M I, 2: 22 (Cambridge), 1897. Mercer, 
op. cit., p. 167. Satterthwaite, op. cit. 

7 T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archaeology (London), 1914, pp. 277, 352. O. Ricketson, Burials 
in the Maya Area, AA 27: 394 (Lancaster), 1925. 

® Gordon, op. cit., p. 10. 
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that this detestable sect of the Nagualists may be utterly eradicated.”® 

However, an examination of such material as is available!® leads us to 
the conclusion that there could be no connection between pre-Columbian 
Maya burials or a possible pre-Columbian cave cult, and the practices 
known as Nagualism. 

In the Spanish colonial use of the term Nagualism to describe the In- 
dian religion as it was organized against them, there is a confusing ex- 
pansion of a term which was originally rather limited. Nagual, among the 
pre-Columbian Maya, seems to have referred to the animal double, guard- 
ian spirit of the individual. Among the Nahua peoples, the naualli was 
the sorcerer, diviner and soothsayer, while the guardian spirit of each per- 
son, determined by casting his horoscope, was known as his tonalli. The 
nagual or tonalli could be dealt with only by supernatural means, hence 
the priests who controlled these things would almost automatically become 
sorcerers and soothsayers. Although, in Mexico, the tonalpouhque were 
the men who determined the tonalli of the new-born child by horoscope 
casting, the term naualli(pl. nanahualtin) and its variations always implied 
the magician, the sorcerer. It is possible, then, to apply the term Nagualism 
to the pre-Columbian Mexican-Maya cult of the guardian spirit, associ- 
ated with sorcery. How much this was an independent phase of pre-Colum- 
bian religious life, or how much, due to its dependence on the calendar, 
it was integrated with other religious manifestations, we have at present 
no means of knowing. It would probably have been, like all magic, of great 
importance in the life of the people, but not necessarily officially rated 
high. It can well be seen, however, how after the Conquest the nagual be- 
liefs could come to dominate what was left of the old religion, and to im- 
pose on it their name, so that it became known as Nagualism. 

Our best description of Nagualism as a post-Conquest secret force and 
organization comes from Nufiez de la Vega.'' What the Bishop has to say 
substantiates the picture given by Brasseur de Bourbourg” of the old re- 
ligion reorganized; patterning itself on Catholic ritual, the better to coun- 
teract the effects of the latter. The descriptions of Indian society by Spanish 
writers of the sixteenth century show the naualli well-established as diviner 


* A. W. Payne, Calendar and Nagualism of the Tzentals, Maya Society Quarterly, I, 2: 
64 (Baltimore), 1932. Also translated by Brinton, Nagualism (Philadelphia), 1894, p. 21. 

1° See Brinton, of. cit., for a discussion of Nagualism and references to primary sources. 

1 F. Nujfiez de la Vega, Constituciones Dioecesanas del Obispado de Chiapa (Rome), 
1702, pp. 9-10, 19, 47-48, 106, 134. 


® C. E. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des Nations Civilisées du Méxique et de |’ Amér- 
ique-Centrale, IV: 821-22 (Paris), 1859. 
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and sorcerer; an important factor in pre-Columbian Mexico. It was he 
who, after the Conquest, could best offer hope for the future and, by en- 
chantments, temporary escape from the slavery of the present. It was only 
natural that, with the suppression by the Spanish of the titular heads of 
church and state, it should be the nanahualtin who dominated and reor- 
ganized the post-Conquest native religion into a bond that would unite 
all those who hated Spain. Their meeting-places were abandoned buildings, 
woods, and caves, of which the last named are the most satisfactory spots 
for forbidden practices The objects worshipped in caves after the Conquest, 
whether carved idols or decorated skeletons, were undoubtedly acsociated 
with Nagualism. This cult may therefore have come to be under the pro- 
tection of the Cave God (Votan among the Tzentals; Tepeyollotl or Ozo- 
teotl among the Aztecs): a deity typifying the Earth, common father of 
all, according to Brinton," and considered by Seler to have been introduced 
into Mexico proper from the Zapotec, Mixtec, or Maya areas to the south.“ 
But there is nothing to connect whatever later cave cult there may have 
been with the pre-Columbian nagual cult. 

Social and political factors placed post-Columbian Indian religion un- 
der the control of the nagualist priests and drove it to celebrate its rites in 
caves. The discovery of cave burials in Old Empire Maya cities, Copan 
and Piedras Negras, points to a use of the caves by Old Empire people 
that might have had some connection with a possible cave cult. Since these 
cities were long deserted at the time of the Conquest and show no signs of 
post-Conquest occupation, there can be no connection between their cave 
burials, and the post-Conquest reorganization of native religion known to 
the Spanish as Nagualism. 


UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
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8 Brinton, op. cit., pp. 38, 41. 


“ E. Seler, Das Tonalamatl der Aubin’schen Sammlung und die verwandten Kalender- 
biicher, ICA 7:559, seg. (Berlin), 1890. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE MASCOUTENS! By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


N MY review of Skinner’s Observations on the Ethnology of the Sauk 

Indians? I briefly indicated why I thought that there must be two sets 
of Mascoutens. At the time I was unaware that Blair, Indian Tribes of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes,’ had noted 
when speaking of the Potawatomi, ““Those who lived in Illinois and Wis- 
consin were known as the Prairie band, or Maskotens—which appellation 
caused some writers to confuse them with the other Algonquian tribe 
‘People of the Prairie’ in latter times known as Mascoutins,” thus silent- 
ly correcting the article Potawatomi in the Handbook of American In- 
dians.* However, Skinner, in his work, The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawat- 
omi Indians,’ ignores both my review and Miss Blair’s note, and relies upon 
the article Potawatomi, signed by Mooney and Hewitt, in the Handbook. 
In justice to these writers it must be stated that the article is a good deal 
more cautious than one would judge from Skinner’s language. However, 
it is to be presumed that these authors based part of their conclusions upon 
the article Mascoutens in part 1 of the Handbook® signed by Mooney and 
Thomas. But this article, as well as the synonymy at the end of it, I regret 
to say, has many loose and inaccurate statements, and important facts 
are missing in both the article and synonymy. I am absolutely at a loss to 
explain this painful situation; nor is it possible for me at this late date to 
determine the responsibility. But I feel as a member of the Bureau of 
American Ethnolology that the only thing to do is to rectify and supple- 
ment the article Mascoutens (and incidentally some other articles) to the 
best of my ability. 

The article Mascoutens contains the following: ‘“The modern Foxes use 
the term Muskutdwa to designate themselves, the Wea, Piankashaw, 
Peoria, and Kaskaskia,’ and the synonymy at the end refers to Gatschet’s 
Fox MS. (in possession of the Bureau), dated 1882. I have verified the 
reference to Gatschet’s manuscript and state positively that he is mis- 
quoted. He does not say that Muskitiwa (so in his manuscript, not 
Muskutawa: hence the synonymy is to be corrected, and also the synonymy 


1 Printed by the courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
* AA 26: 93-100; see especially p. 94. 

® Vol. I: 302, n. 205 (Cleveland), 1911. 

4 BAE-B 30, pt. 2 (Washington), 1910. 

’ PMM-B 6, no. 1:9 (Milwaukee), 1924. 

® BAE-B 30, pt. 1 (Washington), 1907. 
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at the end of part 2 of the Handbook) is used by the Fox to designate them- 
selves. From page 4 of his manuscript it is very obvious that Gatschet in- 
tends to give Muskitawa primarily as the Fox designation of Peoria, and 
secondarily of Piankishaw, Utakami, Wea, and Kaskaskia. This important 
information is not utilized in the article Peoria in part 2 of the Handbook 
nor in the synonymies. Nor is the information to be found in the late Dr 
Jone’s Fox Texts utilized there. In these we are told that Maskétaw* (and 
variants: Ma‘ckutiw” ‘ of Michelson) is the Fox name for Peoria. These 
texts’ were too late to be of service in part 1 of the Handbook, but not 
for part 2. In this connection I quote Forsyth (in 1827) apud Miss Blair’s 
work cited above:*® 


Mascotins. .. . / All those different bands of the Ninneway Nation spoke the lan- 
guage of the present Miamies, and the whole considered themselves as one and the 
same people, yet from the local situation of the different bands and having no stand- 
ard to go by, their language assumed different dialects, as at present exists among 
the different bands of the Sioux and Chipeway Indians. [Ninneway of course is 
Illinois. | 


And soon after my first trip among the Fox Mrs Joseph Tesson, born in 
1847, and a close kinswoman of William Jones (mother or maternal aunt?) 
by adoption, told me that the Miskétiw* were the friends of the Miami 
and spoke practically the same language. Neither of these items was avail- 
able when the second volume of the Handbook was published. But note 
in the synonymy at the end of the article M ascoutens we find “‘Musketoons.— 
Writer of 1778 in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 561, 1853 (collective 
name for Wea, Piankashaws, etc.).’’ I have looked up this reference and 
can not understand how this statement was made. The Piankashaws, 
Musketoons, and Vermilions (= Kickapoos) are merely bracketed together, 
and it is stated, “These nations are intermixed.’’ We read further, ““They 
live on and near the Wabash, towards Illinois.’’ There is no mention what- 
ever of the Wea. In the article Mascoutens the whole is ignored. And in 
the article itself we read, “The last definite notice of them is in Dodge’s 
list of 1779... . J After this the Mascoutens disappear from history,’’ not- 
withstanding that in the synonymy immediately following we find under 


7 I do not know who Jones’ informant was, and although I discussed a number of points 
with his father, Henry Jones (who was a half-blood Fox), if this topic ever came up, I have no 
record of it. It should be mentioned, however, Henry Jones was in Kansas with the Fox when 
the Peoria were there, and would certainly know who were meant by Maskotaw*. I do not 
think that any Fox today could identify the tribe. For a partial identification somewhat after 
1911 see below. 

* Vol. IT: 200, 201; see also p. 202 (Cleveland), 1912. 
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Musquitans, ‘‘Writer of 1812 in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, 554, 1853." 
Looking up this reference I find that the “Writer” is an army officer who 
in 1812 estimated the combined warriors of the Piankeshaws, Kickapoos, 
Ouiatanos (= Weas) and Musquitans to be one thousand! Of course the 
fact that Forsyth in 1827 (see supra) knew the Mascoutens as a distinct 
people was unknown at the time the Handbook was published. Recapitu- 
lating then, it is clear that the Mascoutens were a member of the Illinois, 
and identified by the Fox primarily as the Peoria, and secondarily as a 
group of peoples. 

Going back once more to Gatschet’s Fox MS., it is well to note Utakami. 
This is utilized in the article Peoria,? under the form Utagami with in- 
formation correctly reported from Gatschet. It is the name of a Peoria 
band that was virtually annihilated. This article contains the following: 
“Utagami, according to Dr Wm. Jones, may mean the Foxes who were 
known to the northern Algonquians as Utiigamig, ‘people of the other 
shore.’ ’’ Now variants of this synonym of Fox are well-known and require 
no discussion, but I can not help thinking that the likeness may have un- 
consciously influenced Mooney and Thomas in making their rash state- 
ment (see above). Nevertheless the statement on page 3 of Gatschet’s 
manuscript (see above) is explicit. It must now be added that after ‘“‘Kas- 
kaskias”’ Gatschet’s manuscript reads “all other prairies of Illinois. prairie: 
miuskutai; pl. muskuta’k.”” What is meant is not entirely clear to me: 
ma‘ckutaw’** (in my transcription) means “prairie” in Fox and is inan- 
imate grammatically, and Ma‘ckuti‘ag*** (Ma‘ckutéwag*) means ety- 
mologically “‘peoples of the prairie’ and is animate grammatically. A 
misunderstanding of some sort is obvious. 

Another point now should be brought up. Allouez in the Jesuit Relation 
of 1669-70" says (in the English translation), “the Machkoutench, who 
are called by the Hurons Assista Ectaeronnons, ‘Nation of Fire.’’’ So much 
is general knowledge." I wish here to note that in a copy of Potier’s manu- 
script, dated 1751, which is in possession of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy is to be found “ya tsistaeronnon= Mask8tens.” Why this important 
confirmatory statement is not utilized in either the main article or the 
synonymies is a question which I can not answer. 


® BAE-B 30, pt. 2: 228. 

© Thwaites, ed., Jesuit Relations 54: 227 (Cleveland), 1899. 

4 See for example, Shea in Schoolcraft, The History and Condition of the Indian Tribes 
IV: 244, 245 (Philadelphia), 1854; also Wisconsin Hist. Soc. Coll. III: 131, 132 (Madison), 
1857. I silently correct some minor errors: a more serious one will be treated below. Why refer- 
ence to Shea is not made in the article Mascoutens of the Handbook is a mystery to me; for 
it seems as if Shea’s essay in Schoolcraft had been partially utilized. 
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I can find nothing to justify the inclusion of Assistaeronons (and 
variants) in the synonymy at the end of the article Potawatomi in part 2 
of the Handbook. It is known that Ondatouatandy in the Jesuit Relation 
of 1648 is a Huron designation of Potawatomi; and Potier’s designation 
of 1751, Ndaton8atendi, as well as the modern Wyandot designation Un- 
datomatendi for the Potawatomi (according to Gatschet’s Wyandot MS., 
dated 1881), are, I am glad to say, both utilized in the synonymy at the 
end of the article. 

If the above were not enough to firmly establish the fact that Mas- 
coutens and Potawatomi were not the same, other considerations would 
show it. Thus we find in Charlevoix, History of New France,” “The Pota- 
watomi say Mascoutins, and it is from them that we have taken the name.” 
Note too, the modern Ottawa consider them entirely distinct peoples.” 
The Fox call the Potawatomi Pe‘kini‘ag*** which in my opinion does not 
mean “grouse people,”’ as thought by Gatschet, but “aliens” (compare 
Fox pe‘kini‘sen”™, “it is different;’’ “grouse people’ is a popular etymol- 
ogy), and the Fox do not associate them with the Ma‘ckta‘ag**. Again, 
an examination of the following passages shows that the Potawatomi and 
Mascoutens can not be the same: the Relation of 1657-58 of the Jesuit 
Relations (44:247); the Relation of 1669-70 of the Jesuit Relations (54: 
205, 206, 207, 211, 227); Nicolas Perrot, Mémoire, pages 222, 223; The 
Journeys of Réné Robert Cavelier La Salle (1:99, 102); Hennepin, A 
New Discovery, etc., pages 119, 143, 632, 634; Lahontan, New Voyage 
to North America" (1:231, where the Maskoutens and Ponteouatomis are 
both mentioned on the same page; see also the map after the table of con- 
tents); Bacqueville de la Potherie, Histoire de l’Amérique Septentrionale* 
(II: 125, where we read “‘les Outagamis, les Miamis, les Maskoutechs, les 
Kikabons, & les Islinois. Les Pouteouatemis. . ."’ IV: 206, where will be found 
“Les Puans, les Outagamis, les Maskoutechs, les Malhominis ou Folles 
avoines, les Amikois & les Pouteouatemis;”’ see also further on; see also II, 
98, etc.) The information given by Thos. Jefferson on the aborigines of this 


12 Shea, ed., III: 183 (New York), 1868. 

% See Tanner, Narrative of captivity and adventures, etc., p. 315 (Madison, Wis.), 1830; 
Black-Bird, History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan, p. 94 (Ypsilanti, 
Mich.), 1887. 

“4 A pud Blair, loc. cit., 1. (The Mémoire was written 1680-1718.) 

% Cox, ed. (New York), 1905. 

6 Thwaites, ed. (Chicago), 1903 (reprinted from the London edition of 1698). 

17 London, 1703. 

18 Paris, 1722. As Miss Blair’s book, cited above, is more accessible, I cite some references 
to La Potherie there: I: 301, 317, 344; IT: 20. 
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country in his “Notes on the State of Virginia’’’ can be utilized with a little 
caution: see pages 144, 145, 146, 147. Some old maps are also useful (cf. 
above). 

The term “Prairie Potawatomi” seems to be late. The following is from 


Chittenden and Richardson’s edition of De Smet’s Life, Letters, and Trav- 
els :?° 


The Potawatomi are divided into two tribes, those of the forests, among whom are 
a good number of Catholics, and those of the prairies, who never had priests among 
them. These last form a mixed nation, composed of Potawatomi, Winnebagoes, 
Foxes, Chippewas, Sawks, Ottawas, Menominees, and Kickapoos; there are more 
than 3000 of them. They separated from their brothers of the forests at the begin- 
ning of the war for the independence of the United States. [The letter is dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1847.] 


The Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1843 (pp. 398- 
99) contains the following, which is of interest in view of the preceding: 
“Although these Indians were originally of different tribes, yet no dis- 
tinction is now recognized or observed among them. They all describe 
themselves as ‘Pottawatomies,’ by which name they are also known among 
the neighboring Indians.” If we read the Report of the Commissioner for 
1845 we learn that Potawatomi of the prairie was only one band of the 
Potawatomi who went westward (see page 555 where the Saint Joseph 
band and Potawatomi of the Wabash are also mentioned). Since other 
western Potawatomi are mentioned (p. 546 ef seg.), other bands are im- 
plied. These data seem to fall in line partly with what Skinner has already 
said. Later the term “Prairie Potawatomi” (and variations of this) seems 
to have been used in derogatory sense and applied to the conservative 
band.*! Later the term was used for those who remained in Kansas. In 
this connection I may state that the Kickapoo term for “Potawatomi”’ 
in general is Pa‘kitcig***, a participle in formation; the designation of the 
Citizen Potawatomi in Oklahoma is Ci‘cipineniyagi, ““Duck Men’’ (the 
Fox also know them by a phonetic equivalent); that of the Prairie Potawat- 
omi now in Kansas is Ma‘ckutineni‘agi, “Prairie Men”; that of those 
Potawatomi now in Wisconsin Ke‘sinianeni‘agi (meaning ?). How old 
these names are I do not know. But since the ancient home of the Potawat- 
omi, as is known, was in the lower Michigan peninsula which was virgin 
forest in aboriginal America, a designation of them as the equivalent of 


‘* Cited according to the Boston edition of 1802. 

2° Page 1087 (New York), 1905. 

*1 See the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1859: 149; for 1861: 12; for 
1869: 357, 358, 373, and De Smet, op. cit., 931. 
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“Prairie People’ and the like could hardly be considered old, even if we 
did not have De Smet’s explicit statement (see above). And the army officer 
who in 1812 gave an estimate of the warriors of the Piankeshaws, Ouiatanos, 
Kickapoos and Musquitans, also gave the number of those of the Putawat- 
imies as five hundred. Other censuses tell the same story. What I have 
said above is simply confirmed. 

Whether or not Potawatomi is derived from Potawatamifik and means 
“People of the place of the fire,’ no doubt it would be associated popular- 
ly with it (cf. Ojibwa bédawi, kindle a fire), and the Huron Ndato8atendi 
(and variants; vide supra) implies it. The similarity of meaning with the 
Huron Assista Ectaeronnons, ya tsistaeronnon, Asistagueroiion (and va- 
riants) which means Mascoutens as we have seen above, might lead one to 
consider them as the same people were it not for the facts outlined above. 
And this is not the only case where distinct Indian tribes have the same or 
similar names: witness Gros Ventres (Algonquian and Siouan), Blackfeet 
(Algonquian and Siouan), Muscagoes (Swampy Crees) and Muskogees 
(Creeks), Ma‘ckutineni‘agi (Kickapoo name for the Prairie Potawatomi 
now in Kansas), MAskutéwiyiniwag (Cree for “‘prairie men’’), etc. 

It is well known (and can be easily verified) that the Mascoutens were 
constantly associated with the Kickapoo. This has led some to believe that 
they were either the same people or that the difference between them was 
only nominal at best.” I suppose this also rests partly on the alleged lin- 
guistic unity. But the statements of early writers on such matters can not 
be taken very seriously in view of the enormous linguistic similarity of all 
Central Algonquian tribes. Years ago I established that Peoria, Miami, 
etc., belong linguistically with the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi group, 
not with the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo one. Lest it now be inferred that 
the Prairie Potawatomi band now associated with the Kickapoo of Kansas 
(not the independent Prairie Potawatomi of Kansas) are indeed the sur- 
vivors of the Mascoutens, I hasten to add that these joined the Kickapoo 
to worship with Kanakuk.™ In view of what has been said, the statement 
in the article Mascoutens® (“the northern group having probably been ab- 
sorbed by the Sauk and Fox confederacy, and the southern group by the 
Kickapoo’’) seems to lack any substantial foundation. 


# Bottineau in the article Potawatomi in part 2 of the Handbook of American Indians: 
there are some linguistic considerations against it. 

%3 See Beckwith, The Illinois and Indiana Indians, p. 117 (Chicago), 1884. 

* See the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1859: 144, 145. 

% BAE-B 30, pt. 1:812. 
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McKenney and Hall, History of Indian Tribes of North America, etc.,”* 
have more or less cribbed their information from Forsyth (somewhat as I 
have previously shown on another occasion), and so their statement has no 
value as independent testimony. Their own opinion (that the Mascouten 
are a branch of the Potawatomi) will be found on pp. 115, 116, of vol. 
III (1850). 

Shea’s suggestion that Mascoutens is a corruption of Me‘ckwa‘ki’ag*" 
(in my transcription) is linguistically impossible. I have the impression 
that it has been suggested that Rasaoua-koueton is a corruption of Mas- 
couten, but can not locate this. In any case it is only too transparent that 
Rasaoua-koueton is a corruption of Nassauaketon, ‘‘Nation of the Fork”’ 
(a band of Ottawa) as given in the Handbook of American Indians. 

W. D. Strong’s The Indian Tribes of the Chicago Region (Chicago, 
1926) is admittedly based on secondary sources (baring the excerpts from 
the De Gannes’s MS.), and hence I have made no references to it. P. Law- 
son’s The Potawatomi” contains a number of references and statements 
which support the contention that the Mascoutens and Potawatomi can 
not have been the same. A word on Lucien Carr’s article on the Mascou- 
tins.** I do not feel called upon to deal with this seriatim because the article 
obviously was considered when the Handbook was prepared. I will simply 
state that his whole argument collapses in view of the fact that Ontwaganha 
(and variants) means “‘one who utters unintelligible speech” and hence 
“alien,” and was applied to various tribes, as properly pointed out by 
Hewitt;?* and again when the Relation of 1648-49*° reads (in the English 
translation), “the Ouchaouanag, who form part of the Nation of Fire; 
the Ondatoatandy and the Ouinipegong who are part of the Nation of the 
Puants,” confidence in our authority wanes; for the Ouinipegong are the 
Nation of Puants (Winnebago) as any well-informed ethnologist knows. 
And Ouchaouanag may easily mean only “southerners” not “Shawnee.” 
Knowledge of the geographical locations of the Shawnee and the Mas- 
coutens in later times preclude the possibility of their being identical, be- 
sides other points mentioned above. That these were tribes known by hear- 
say, not personally, must be our verdict. 


% Vol. II: 11 (Philadelphia), 1849. 

*7 Wisconsin Archaeologist XIX: 41-116 (Milwaukee), 1920. 

28 Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, April 1900, pp. 448-62 (Worcester, 
Mass.), 1901. 

*® See also Thwaites, ed., Jesuit Relations 61: 249 (Cleveland), 1900. 

3° Jesuit Relations 33: 151 (Cleveland), 1898. 
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R. P. J. Tailhan in his edition of Perrot’s Mémoire (Paris, 1864, pp. 
221, 277: a condensed statement is in footnote 122 of pp. 154, 155 of Vol. I 
of Blair’s book cited above) classifies the Mascoutens with the Illinois 
group as he also does the Kickapoo. Looking up the references in the Jesuit 
Relations I find that these do not always say precisely what is at least im- 
plied. I have dealt above with the linguistic situation. Tailhan’s notes ap- 
parently were not consulted by the authors of the article Macoutens. 

In conclusion let me again call attention to Miss Blair’s meritorious 
note; and let me express the hope that the present lengthy paper is not 
superfluous. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Wasuincrton, D.C. 
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THE ALLEGED LACK OF MENTAL DISEASES 
AMONG PRIMITIVE GROUPS By ELLEN WINSTON 


PINION is widespread among students of society that the conditions 

of modern life are conducive to the development of mental disorders. 
General statements are often made to the effect that nervous diseases 
are a necessary accompaniment of complex civilization. On the other hand 
primitive groups are alleged to be remarkably free from such pathological 
manifestations. Their supposed condition is contrasted with the large 
number of individuals in hospitals for mental disease in the United States 
and most European countries. The explanation is often made in terms of 
man’s inability to adjust to the demands of complex civilization. The 
functional psychoses are particularly emphasized as indicative of this mal- 
adjustment. In support of the thesis that the prevalence of mental disease 
is indicative of inability to adjust, reference is made by sociologists and 
anthropologists as well as by laymen to the lack of such manifestations 
among peoples of simpler cultures. 

There are several indirect methods by which it is possible to examine 
this generally accepted tenet to the effect that the simpler peoples are 
relatively free from nervous and mental disorders. In the first place com- 
ments are frequently made in the literature in the field concerning various 
types of pathological behavior. When it is taken into consideration that 
the observers are not trained in psychiatry and presumably are not pri- 
marily interested in atypical cases of this sort, the fact that the references 
are so frequent indicates that there is at least a certain amount of mental 
disorder. 

In addition to the accounts of the pathological behavior of medicine 
men, mediums, possession, and the like, there are direct accounts of 
insanity or “lunacy,” to utilize the terms of the observers. Weeks describes 
the treatment of the insane by the Bakongo rather fully, pointing out that 
“a warning is sent to the family of the insane person to tell them to guard 
him more carefully, and if the family fail to do so the insane can be killed 
by anyone whose life he threatens.’’! “Nervous diseases are peculiarly feared 
by natives,” according to Junod who cites the treatment of different types 
of cases in considerable detail.? Schweinfurth, one of the earliest writers 
to discuss the subject, reports that “the insane (bindahko) are shackled 


* John H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo (London), 1914, pp. 64, 214, 227. 
* Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe: II The Psychic Life (Neuchatel, 
Switzerland), 1913. 
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hand and foot. . .’’* Further evidence of the fact that mental disorders are 
sufficiently common to have well worked out procedures of treatment is 
given by Smith and Dale who, after recording that “lunatics are tied up 
to prevent them injuring themselves or others,” describe the medicinal 
treatment.‘ 

Among the Baganda, according to Roscoe, ‘When a man lost his reason, 
which sometimes happened, and he became dangerous to the community, 
his relations put him in the stocks and kept him under restraint. They 
were afraid to do more than restrain him, so they gave him food and shelter, 
but left him so confined that he did not live long.’ Roscoe likewise de- 
scribes the treatment afforded the insane by the Bakitara® and Banyan- 
kole.” 

W. H. R. Rivers in The History of Melanesian Society refers rather 
casually to the fact that “The wife of Paemarinua is a lunatic and unable to 
look after her house... .”* In the Sorcerers of Dobu,® we are told that 
“Towards: insane persons. . . public opinion is most lenient. Or at least 
there is no machinery for dealing with such persons, and they are well 
treated.” Two specific cases of abnormality are cited, in addition to a 
discussion of men who run amuck. 

These statements are sufficiently detailed with regard to the status 
and treatment of the more seriously disordered individuals to indicate that 
such abnormal cases, quite distinct from the hysterical manifestations of 
religious and magical rites, are frequent enough to have resulted in many 
cases in definite behavior patterns. This is true in spite of the fact that 
primitive groups tend to be small and that a relatively large group is 
necessary before even one case of mental disease is to be expected. Taking 
this factor of population aggregates into account, the references to mental 
disorders in anthropological literature give the impression, for it can be 
nothing more definite at the present time, that psychoses are by no means 
uncommon in primitive life." 


3 Georg Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, II: 310 (New York), 1874. 

* Edwin W. Smith and Andrew M. Dale, The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, 
I: 239 (London), 1920. 

5 John Roscoe, The Baganda (London), 1911, p. 22. 

* The Bakitara or Banyoro (Cambridge), 1923, p. 290. 

7 The Banyankole (Cambridge), 1923, p. 117. 

® I: 345 (Cambridge), 1914. 

* R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu (New York), 1932. 

10 Page 53. 

1 American Indian data have been omitted from the discussion due to the many factors 
associated with long time contacts with the white race. 
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A more direct analysis of mental disease in primitive societies is made 
possible through the study of the specific data supplied by Margaret 
Mead in Coming of Age in Samoa." Dr Mead lists all cases of the mentally 
defective and mentally diseased coming under her observation as well as 
cases reported to her.” 

Omitting the mental defectives the cases of observable mental disorder 
at the time of her residence in the Manu’a archipelago, with its population 
of little more than two thousand people, included 


One boy of fourteen, both feebleminded and insane (catatonic dementia praecox) : 

One man of thirty with a systematised delusion of grandeur; 

One woman of thirty or so, definite neurasthenic constitution; 

One girl of nineteen, definite neurasthenic constitution; 

One girl of fourteen or fifteen with a bad tic in the right side of her face (hyster- 
ical). 


From Tutuila, another island, there were reported to her accounts of four 
cases “which sounded like the manic stage of manic depressive insanity.” 
In addition several women were observed who had obsessions with regard 
to operations. 

Considering the five rather definite cases for Manu’a in terms of a 
population but little in excess of two thousand individuals, we arrive at a 
rate of mental disorder of between 225 and 250 per 100,000 population. 
Omitting the two neurasthenic and one hysterical cases, the rate becomes 
100 per 100,000 population. Comparing this with the United States, we 
find that in 1923, the last year in which a complete census was taken of all 
patients with mental disease in both public and private hospitals, 245 pa- 
tients per 100,000 population were enumerated.'* This comparison is prob- 
ably not as sound as it would be were we to make the basis of compari- 
son with Manu’a the rural population” of the United States with its 
smaller population aggregates. Data for the total hospital population by 
previous environment are not available for the United States as a whole, 

® Appendix IV: 278-81 (New York), 1928. 

8 There is of course the possibility that not all cases were reported. The omission of any 
case would make considerable difference when dealing with such a small group and would 
serve to emphasize the point that mental diseases are not uncommon occurrences in primi- 
tive life. 

“4 The one case listed as a sexual invert is omitted from the list due to the uncertainty as 
to the distinction between the biological and psychological aspects. 

* Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1923 (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton). 

1® All persons living in places of less than 2,500 population. 
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but data for first admissions, i. e., those persons entering a hospital for the 
first time within a given year, are available. Thus in 1922 there were 78.8 
first admissions per 100,000 population for urban areas in comparison with 
41.1 per 100,000 for rural areas. Applying the ratio of 78.8 to 41.1 to total 
admissions, it is presumable that the rural rate per 100,000 population is 
approximately not more than 100 per 100,000 or about the same as that 
for Manu’a. 

The problem of mental disease is closely associated with age, the rate 
rising rapidly in old age.'’ The population of the United States contains a 
considerably smaller percentage of children and a larger proportion of old 
people than does Samoa. This in turn would operate to lower the propor- 
tional amount of mental disease in Samoa in comparison with the United 
States. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE 


Age Period United States“ American Samoa*® 

1930 1920 1920 
Under 5 years 9.3 10.9 15.8 
5to 9 10.3 10.8 13.6 
10 to 14 9.8 10.1 9.6 
15 to 19 9.4 8.9 8.8 
20 to 24 8.9 8.8 8.6 
25 to 34 15.4 16.2 18.1 
35 to 44 14.0 13.4 12.2 
45 to 64 17.5 16.2 10.7 
65 years and over 5.4 4.7 2.5 


According to the protagonists of the theory of increasing mental disease 
in modern civilization, emphasis should be laid upon the functional psy- 
choses as indicative of the wear and tear of modern life. Yet the cases re- 
ported by Mead all fall within the classification of functional disorders. 
The comparisons in the present paper have been made on the basis of total 
cases of mental disease although only between sixty-five and seventy per 


7 Rates of first admissions to hospitals for mental disease in the United States during 
1922 per 100,000 of the general population for the older age periods were as follows: 


Urban Rural 
55 to 59 years 127.7 71.8 
Oto * 139.8 82.3 
65to69 * 170.4 87.5 
70 years and over 246.0 137.5 


‘8 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, II: 566. 
‘® Census of American Samoa, 1920, Bulletin of U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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cent of the total patients in hospitals for mental disease in the United 
States on January 1, 1923 were diagnosed as functional cases.”° This leads 
us to question whether the functional psychoses can be regarded as an 
index of the demands of civilization when all of the cases reported by Mead 
for both islands seem to fall within this category. 

The data are admittedly slight. Nevertheless, they are sufficient to 
raise the issue as to whether the simpler peoples are actually free from 
mental disorders and whether there is an excessive rate of mental disease 
in complex cultures. Taking into consideration the frequent references to 
pathological conditions in the literature, the younger age distribution of 
primitive groups, and Mead’s data for functional disorders, it seems evident 
that mental maladjustments are not uncommon in primitive life. Thus, 
the general assumption of the rate of mental disease as a marked symptom 
of the stress and strain of modern life is thrown into question. The problem 
can of course be conclusively answered only by the accumulation of ad- 
ditional data of the type analyzed here. 


RALEIGH, NoRTH CAROLINA 


2° For the possible effect of alcohol and syphilis, important causes of mental disease in 
the United States, see the general discussion of these two problems by G. H. Lane-Fox Pitt- 
Rivers, The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races (London), 1927, pp. 69, 73-74. 
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INCA MASONRY AT CUZCO By MORRIS K. JESSUP 


N OCTOBER 1930 the writer had an opportunity to examine the Inca 

ruins at Cuzco during an all too brief visit to that historic city. One or 
two features of the ancient stone work which were noticed at that time seem 
worth recording. 

It has often been pointed out that the workmanship in Inca masonry 
is of a superb nature with joints so perfect as not to permit the penetration 
of a penknife. It is a further matter of note that each stone is so formed 
that it can occupy one and only one position in the walls, and that no mortar 
was used in the construction. It is the purpose of this paper to explain the 
first two points and show that mortar is unnecessary. 

Let us study Plate 5, A. This is the famous “stone with twelve corners,” 
which is so often cited as an example of the careful forethought used in 
planning a wall so that each stone fits a certain niche. On a casual inspection 
of this stone it occurred to the writer that the stones were not quarried 
to these weird shapes, but were quarried roughly and then ground to their 
final shape in situ. The photos seem to prove this assumption. 

In 5, A we may assume the lowest layer to be in place. The mason then 
lays the rough stone, No. 1, on the wall and his helpers proceed to fit it 
by pulling it back and forth at right angles to the face of the wall until its 
left hand and bottom surfaces fit perfectly against those of their neighbors. 
Large twelve-cornered stone, No. 2, was next in place. The curvature of 
the joint, 1-2, and the rounded corners indicate grinding in situ. Third 
in place was No. 3, again with a curved joint. Numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
were put on in order, each being perfectly fitted before the next was started. 
Notice how No. 4 was worked in as a wedge under its own weight. The 
rounded corners and curved sides are a natural result of grinding. Corners 
4-5-6, 2-7-8, and 2-8-9 are especially interesting in this respect. 

It is at once obvious that joints so made could easily reach a perfection 
such that the penetration of a knife would be difficult or impossible, and 
expecially so if the fine sand and powder caused by the grinding were per- 
mitted to remain in the joints, which seems to have happened in some cases. 

Plate 5, B shows a wall of somewhat better grade; at least there is more 
attention to detail. Here there is ample material for checking the assump- 
tion that stones were fitted in situ. Without going into detail it will be suffi- 
cient to call attention to certain stones and joints. Anyone with sufficient 
interest can work out the approximate order in which the stones were 
placed. Notice is directed to corner 1-2-3, base of No. 4, corner 5-6-7, 
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upper surface of No. 8, lower surface of No. 9, and many others. The stone 
above joint 1-2 is especially interesting. It is to be surmised that the quarry- 
ing was done with greater care in this case since the elements of the wall 
of Plate 5, B are much more neurly rectangular. 

In Plates 5, C and 6, A are shown two examples of walls with smooth 
surfaces, the stones having the outer ends flush. It is said that the wall of 
the Temple of the Sun is seven to nine feet thick. Its outer sides have a 
pronounced slope and curved contours. Fitting by rubbing is again in 
evidence, but even more striking is the smooth curved surface. The quarry- 
ing here represents an advanced stage, stones being approximately fitted 
before being placed in the wall. The surface was probably smoothed and 
rounded by the application of abrasive stones to the wall after blocks were 
fitted in place. The sloping wall would facilitate this and might, in part, 
be an outcome of the method. 

Plate 6, A is an inner wall in the Temple of the Sun showing a still 
more advanced quarrying. The final fitting was done in the usual way, 
however. 

There are one or two exterior walls in Cuzco showing a refinement 
greater than the Temple of the Sun. In these are found joints which are 
horizontal and vertical to a close approximation. In these there is evidence 
that a great deal of thought was given to the final appearance. Quarrying 
was done very carefully. Walls seem to have been built up one complete 
tier at a time. Individual stones were worked in as before, but owing to 
superior quarrying methods, the wear at corners seldom amounts to an 
eighth of an inch, there being only enough to show the method still in use. 
As a tier was finished it is probable that its entire upper surface was ground 
flat and horizontal with large stones dragged or pushed along the top. 
Thus successive tiers always started from a smooth level surface, making 
horizontal, continuous joints. Care was taken to finish the surface of each 
stone, but not the entire wall as a unit, as in the case of the Temple of the 
Sun. The blankness of the wall is relieved by making each stone slightly 
convex, and this also could be done by grinding in situ. (See Plate 6, B.) 

There is much to show that the masons expected to handle these stones 
a great deal. Plate 6, C shows large stones with projections which may 
have been larger at the time of building. These were evidently for the use 
of slings and possibly to facilitate the movement in grinding. Similar knobs 
appear in Plate 5, A. 

Any worker with optical glass knows that in grinding one surface on 
another the upper one becomes concave and the lower convex. It would 
undoubtedly come about in the making of walls by the above process that 
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the bottom surfaces of stones would become slightly concave and the upper 
surfaces convex to fit. This would produce a slight interlocking effect which 
would add greatly to the permanence and stability of a structure. In cer- 
tain cases (eg., No. 4, Plate 5, A) the lateral surfaces might also partake 
of this curvature, and additional strength result. The writer has not seen 
an example of such curvature in the walls. It would be of great interest to 
examine the inner surfaces of some of the stones to verify this hypothesis. 

A progressive improvement in the construction and especially in the 
quarrying is noticeable. This follows naturally as one generation builds 
on the experience of another, and the number of skilled grinders increases, 
so that some are transferred to quarrying. Quarrying is thus seen to change 


from an unskilled or semi-skilled labor to a task for skilled and experienced 
workmen. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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CULTURE GROUPS OF THE TARDENOISIAN 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE* By LOTHAR F. ZOTZ 


F ALL the mesolithic cultures the European Capsian or Tardenoisian! 

has been especially well explored during the last years, which, owing 
to the wide extension of this stage, was inevitable. However, a subdivision 
into lower (inferior), upper (superior), and late Tardenoisian has been made 
for some time; but the particular facies of this stage, so uniquely uniform, 
have only been brought out very briefly. Here chiefly the Polish prehistoric 
researches (among the most deserving representatives of which I mention 
only Koslowski, Sawacki, Jazdzewski, Bryk, and Szmit) have gained a 
lasting merit for their exploration of the miolithic period. However, no less 
important for the judgment of central European mesolithic times are the 
numerous Russian publications, among which Rudynski’s works take the 
first place. When Obermaier, relying upon the two lower (inferior) 
palaeolithic culture centers in Spain-France and in the territory of the 
former Danube monarchy, speaks of a western and a Danubian culture 
center of the Tardenoisian,? he has given direction to further researches. 
To these two palaeolithic centers was added a third: the eastern center. 
It is well known that the individuality of its culture is more accentuated 
than the peculiarities of the two well known centers, when they are com- 
pared with each other. Therefore it is theoretically obvious, that a reminis- 
cence of the forms belonging to the Polish palaeolithic period ought of 
necessity to show again in the mesolithic period of this country. We should 
then be entitled to speak not only of two but of three culture centers of 
the European Capsian or Tardenoisian; the more so since up to our time 
cultures of the Danubian center have not yet been separated clearly and 
in detail from those of the western center. 

But more important still than these considerations is the fact that we 
have succeeded, merely on the basis of the excavated material, in showing 
a continuity of the Swideriant into the eastern German Tardenoisian and 
thus proving an East German-Polish culture center.* The Swiderian of 


* Thanks are due Dr George Grant MacCurdy for having gone over the author’s English 
translation. The editor has taken it on himself to smoothe the English text and assumes full 
responsibility for any errors which may have resulted. 

10. Menghin, Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, 185 (Vienna), 1931. 

2H. Obermaier, Tardenoisien, Ebert Reallexikon 13: 178. 

} The Swiderian was a sand dune era.—G G Mac C. 

3 L. Zotz, Das Tardenoisien in Niederschlesien, Altschlesien 111, no. 2/3, 1931. We should, 
however, prefer to speak here and always of an Ukrainian-Polish culture center instead of an 
East German-Polish one. 
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Poland corresponds temporally with the western superior Magdalenian or 
lower (inferior) Azilian and is taken by Rudynski for an epipalaeolithic 
culture.‘ Similarly, now as the western lower (inferior) and upper (superior) 
Tardenoisians lose their pure Tardenoisian character by a more or less 
accentuated Magdalenian tradition and become an Azilio-Tardenoisian, 
there grows from the Ukrainian-Polish center a Swiderio-Tardenoisian, 
which there takes the place of the Tardenoisian nearly in its entirety 
(see table 1). The Swiderio-Tardenoisian shows however, according to the 
site, a greater, though individually rather different complexity than its 
parallel stage in the west, which is comprehensible from the extension of 
the area it occupied. This, however, ought not prevent us from seeing the 
essential associations. The levelling of all the Tardenoisian cultures to a 
nearly completely uniform European group has evidently happened only 
in the latest Tardenoisian: this we partly have to speak of as an opsimio- 
lithic culture (see Menghin). But even here we can still recognize Swidry 
reminiscences in eastern Europe. 

It is the great merit of Schwantes® to have pointed out for the first 
time the relations of the northwest German flint-culture to the eastern 
miolithic period. If on another occasion I turned against Schwantes,’ I 
shall in the subject ventilated here only the more willingly lean on him. 
I have treated the character of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian in a few lines 
in my work on the Silesian Tardenoisian. The origin and formation of this 
mesolithic group will, however, only become comprehensible by a con- 
sideration of its autochthonous territory in Poland and on the Dnjepr 
and the Donez. Therefore it will be necessary, in order to extend my state- 
ments, to rely on the very clear exposition of the prematurely deceased 
Polish scholar Szmit’ and the valuable publications of material by the 
Kiev school. 

An upper palaeolithic or lower epipalaeolithic period, a culture in which 
the Tardenoisian infusion is yet scarcely perceptible, seems to present 


‘M. Rudyns’kyj, Le mouvement scientifique dans le domaine du paléolitique et mésoli- 
tique en Russie pendant la révolution, Annuaire du laboratoire d’Anthropologie de Th. Vovk 
de l’Académie des sciences de l’Ukraine IV, 1930 (Kiev), 1931 (in the following quotations ab- 
breviated as “Annuaire Kiev’’). 

5 G. Schwantes, Nordisches Palaeolithikum und Mesolithikum, Hamburger Festschrift, 
1928. 

® Eiszeit und Urgeschichte VII, 1930. 

7 Z. Szmit, Badania osadnictwa epoci kamienej na Podlesiu. Wiadom. Arch. X. (Wars- 
zawa), 1929. 
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itself in Mielnik. Szmit has avoided it to analyze chronologically this stage 
with exactness. He only referred to its association with the Aurignacian, 
from which many eastern mesolithic cultures, skipping the Magdalenian- 
Solutrean stage, seem to have started. Would not the round-scraper, de- 
veloped from the keel- and high-scraper, occur in the eastern Aurignacian? 
If so one might see in this tool-type the beginning of the Tardenoisian in- 
fluence. This becomes more evident in the homogeneous culture of Stan- 
kowicze, which corresponds with the Pludy stage.* Here Szmit concludes 
a Tardenoisian analogy and not alone from the carefully worked “pointes 
a soie.’’ He also points out the difference in the size of the instruments, 
which become smaller in comparison with Mielnik. A large percentage of 
the instruments of Stankowicze might as well belong to the Magdalenian, 
while the epipalaeolithic character of certain chisels, of most of the scrapers, 
and of a great number of the small points, seems to be out of question. It is 
probable that in Podlasien the Tardenoisian industry already existed be- 
side the industry of the type of Stankowicze; for in several of the sites there 
appear degenerated forms of helved points and scrapers, possibly produced 
under the influence of the Tardenoisian technic. In the homogeneous sta- 
tions of Turna Wielka, Zajeczniki and many other Polish sites the Tar- 
denoisian elements have become still more predominant. The valuable 
work of Szmit, richly provided with illustrations, reproduces plainly the 
range of forms of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian. We therefore confine ourselves 
to mentioning some of the leading forms: the Tardenois nucleus, partly 
showing only the negative of the characteristic micro-tools; rough blades 
with struck off backs (fig. 1:12), blades with straight or slanting end-re- 
touch. Also gravers are still frequent, unlike the upper Tardenoisian, of 
which the micro-notching-gravers are typical. We also find gravers of 
middle size and corner-gravers, but they already show distinct signs of 
degeneration. 

The lower palaeolithic double-scraper still occurs, but variations of 
more or less short and square scrapers are more typical (fig. 1:8). Certain 
forms of these (fig. 1:19) show a slanting front edge, which can also be ob- 
served in the comparatively rare blade-scrapers of the eastern upper 
Tardenoisian. The inclination for the microlithic technic becomes evident 
also in the scrapers (fig. 1:14); they often end in a point at the lower part 
(fig. 1:14, 19). The real round scraper appears, though not yet predominat- 
ing. The most beautiful and typical instrument, however, is the Swidry 


8 For the quotations of Polish literature not mentioned here, I beg to refer to my essay 
in Altschlesien III, 1931. 
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helved point taken from the Swiderian (fig. 1: 1-3). A remarkable feature is 
the notching technic on all possible tools. From this the so-called saws 
originated. Yet not only on the blades, but also on scrapers, gravers, and 


—- 


Fic. 1. Lower Tardenoisian of the eastern center from Stankowicze (Poland). | 
After Szmit (9/11). } 


fishhook-points (fig. 1:9) such teeth were worked. I cannot state with 
certainty, however, whether this sort of indenting technic is of any general 
significance. 
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The south Russian stations, which have become known to us especially 
by the annuals of the Th. Vovk Institute of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences as well as the Polish dune finds, let us distinctly recognize in the 
locally wide basis of variation of the different sites® an earlier, but generally 
less microlithic stage and a later, strongly microlithic stage. The latter 
shows the geometrical Tardenoisian infusion visibly; while the former ap- 
pears, similar to the Polish stations of Stankowicze and others, more or 
less accentuated only in different qualities of some utensils. Already toward 
the end of the palaeolithic period, a station like that of Zuravka" shows 
the distinct inclination for geometrical microlithic. Small knives with 
blunted backs (illustrated by Rudynski, p. 107:4) and blades with struck- 
off backs (see Rudynski, pp. 112:7, 113:8) occur at the side of microlithic 
blades, which by a straight or oblique terminal retouch (Rudynski, p. 
145:12, 13) take the shape of rectangles or triangles. The station of Zuravka 
so carefully excavated by Rudynski, is covered with loess. The poor fauna 
does not teil us much, and it has therefore not become quite comprehensible 
why the Russian scholar dates Zuravka" so early in the lower Aurignacian 
in one of his works. From typological points of view a temporal equality 
with the west European upper Magdalenian or Polish Swiderian would 
seem to us more correct. Yet one might think of a very early Capsian in- 
fusion, which would then also justify the age suggested by Rudynski. As a 
Russian culture, which answers rather well to the eastern lower Tarden- 
oisian, we might mention Smiatchka xv (fig. 2)."* There we find the beauti- 
ful long blades, already showing in part the terminal retouch, and a back 
which has not been removed by a chip but lost its sharpness by a number 
of little careless blows. There are also numbers of short broad blade-scrap- 
ers; gravers of different kinds are not yet as rare as they are in the upper 
Tardenoisian; and as Szmit does for Stankowicze, thus Rudynski refers 
to the “‘pointes 4 soie” in Smiatchka xiv. Finally the Swidry helved point, 
which we regarded as especially characteristic of this stage, is not missing 
here.'* Station xiv on the Smiatchka, a tributary of the Desna, is in the 

* This can be accentuated by a choice of illustrated material offered by the different au- 
thors, which will be especially necessary for many Russian stations, the tool-forms of which 
are not illustrated in such profusion as the Polish. 

‘© M. Rudynsky and A. Vorony, A propos de la trouvaille de Jouravka, Annuaire Kiev I 
(1927), 1928. Also M. Rudynsky, Zuravka, Kiev III (1929), 1930. 

M. Rudynsky, Le mouvement scientifique, etc. 

"2 M. Rudynsky, Sur la question du mésolitique en Ukraine (same publ., 1927). 

‘8 The Swidry-point must not be mistaken for a similar instrument appearing in nearly all 
stations together with it and showing a handle of the same technic, while the point is missing 
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government Tschernigow, which together with the sites in northern Wol- 


hynia, Rudynski refers to his northwestern group, opposing it at the same . 
Fic. 2. Lower Tardenoisian (Swiderio-Tardenoisian) from the station Smiatchka 
xiv (Ukraine). After Rudynski (2/3). 
time to a southeastern group in the governments of Charkow and Poltawa 
(fig. 3)."t The Russian scholar, in his important and informatory work about j 


or broken. This instrument is illustrated sometimes with the helve turned upwards and some- 
times downwards. This helve is intended to represent the point and the whole must be looked 
on as a pricking instrument, an awl. 
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these two sites, writes as follows: 


Apparément ces industries sont développées des sources différentes. Au nord- 
ouest elles se lient avec le maglémosien . . . et le tardenoisien, refracté par le prisme 
du tardenoisien de Pologne, dans lequel les influences de l’industrie epimagdalé- 
nienne locale, désignée comme ‘Svidérien’ et du maglémosien avoisiné se font sentir. 


VS 


Donan 

m G Yj 
MUI Fi 
-[Capsver] 


Fic. 3. Swiderian and Capsian areas in central Europe. 


While he does not expressly add Smiatchka xrv to the stations of the 
neighboring Poland, we regard this station as a typical Swiderio-Tarden- 
oisian one (fig. 2). 

To judge from existing publications, the upper Tardenoisian, charac- 
terized by the trapezoids, seems to be much more frequent in the Ukraine 
too. Besides these tools, generally spoken of as cross-cutting arrow-heads, 
the round-scraper appears. Owing to the nonexistence of any predecessor 
in the eastern lower Tardenoisian, the geometrical triangles (harpoon teeth) 
are not often met with in the published Russian material.“ Beside the 


4 A typical piece we find in figure 2: 11 inO. Tachtay, Recherches préhistoriques dans le 
départment de Poltawa, Annuaire Kiev II (1928), 1929. 
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frequent retouched needle-points, the appearance of such an important 
leading form as the segmental point is worth mentioning.” Among these 
upper Tardenoisian leading forms of world importance, so to speak, we 
meet also those forms especially typical of the eastern culture center, like 
the small retouched notching-scrapers and above all, the manifold vari- 
ations of the Swidry helved point and the awl related to it. These types of 
tools, frequently mentioned in the Polish station Stankowicze (fig. 1), occur 


19 20 
Fic. 4. Finds from Okhtyrka. After Rudynski (1/1). 


too in the dunes along the rivers Teterev’* and Ircha"’ in the north of the 
government Kiew, as the works of Maria Musket show us. On the Desna, 
upper Tardenoisian seems to go together with the neolithic period. 

The dune finds along the Okhtyrka river in government Charkow (fig. 
4)" are of special interest relative to the Ukrainian Tardenoisian. They not 
only distinguish themselves by great diversity, but above all by their ex- 


% S. Loktuchev, L’industrie microlitique dans le bassin du Donetz moyen, Annuaire Kiev 
I (1927): fig. 46, 1928. 

16M. Musket, Recherches préhistoriques au nord du départment de Kiev, Annuaire Kiev 
II (1928), 1929. 

17M. Musket, Recherches préhistoriques en 1928 (ibid.) St. Baran-Butovyc, Les re- 
cherches préhistoriques dans le départment de Cernihev (ibid.). 
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treme smallness. Though scrapers with blades are rare, yet we find small 
round, beaked and keel-scrapers close to micro-shavers. Among the numer- 
ous kinds of gravers Rudynski points to the combination of different types 
of tools in one. Typical trapezoids are missing among the finds of the 
Okhtyrka, which leads Rudynski to suggest that this station belongs to an 
earlier phase of the Tardenoisian. We may well follow him in this sugges- 
tion. Very possibly we have to deal here with that pure eastern lower Tar- 
denoisian which already existed in the east together with culture groups 
mostly autochtonous, known as Swiderio-Tardenoisian. Also Szmit for the’ 
first time pointed out such a possibility, and concluded from the Tar- 
denoisian infusion in the Stankowicze group the existence of such a culture 
in Podlasion.’? Many of the types of the Okhtyrka, though much smaller, 
remind one of the really classically beautiful upper Tardenoisian of Bila 
Hora,'* to which we shall refer again when presenting some remarkable new 
East German finds. 

In this section of the paper it was essential to show that a connection 
exists between the Russian and Polish culture groups of the lower and upper 
Tardenoisian stages. We should like to state again that the autochthonous 
Swiderio-Tardenoisian of the eastern culture center has been proved as well 
in the northwestern culture area of the Ukraine, though with a yet scarcely 
noticeable geometrical infusion, and that its forms persist in the upper 
Tardenoisian of Poland and East Germany as well as of Prussia. Without 
taking up now Rudynski’s far reaching views, we shall return to the Ger- 
man culture-area. 

In my treatise Altschlesien* I mentioned ‘‘Miinchenhofe,” distr[ict?] 
Lebus, as the only German station of the special eastern lower Tardenoisian 
stage. The site in the dunes of the station of Brustawe in Silesia was at that 
time not yet known to me. Also the flints found in 1931 on a sandy hill (boul- 
der sand) near Mallmitz in Silesia which, unlike other east German Tardenoi- 
sian finds, were patinated, I should prefer to include here. The entire series 
of forms from that station may not yet have become evident, but it can al- 
ready be seen from their appearance that they are different from the usual 
microlithic finds. What strikes us again at once in these few pieces is the 
pronounced notching technic, from which we probably would not go wrong 
to conclude the former existence of bone-tools, now wholly decomposed. 
It is remarkable, that for each single piece from Mallmitz in Silesia a cor- 
responding parallel appears in the Russian station of Bila Hora.’* Now 
there are also some excellent geometrical microliths from Bila Hora, so that 


‘8M. Rudynsky, La station “Bila Hora” prés de Poltawa, Annuaire Kiev, 1926. A mix- 
ture of microlithic with neolithic fragments is evident. 
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possibly a mixture of upper and lower Tardenoisian has taken place at the 
Russian station, or else Mallmitz is younger than assumed here. There can 
be no doubt, in my opinion, that further finds of the Swiderio-Tardenoisiar 
in the east and north of Germany will follow scon. However, I do not wish 
to anticipate the researches of F. Pfiitzenreiter,'* who was able to prove 
this stage in the Prussian confines of Posen-West Prussia. Andree recently 
published on a mesolithic culture of the “Hohlen Stein,”””® which he places 
between Magdalenian and lower Tardenoisian. Schwantes therefore con- 
siders my arguments in “‘Eiszeit und Urgeschichte’’ refuted by these dis- 
coveries of Andree.” 

One can see that the flint tools shown by Andree are mainly forms of the 
lower Tardenoisian (fig. 5). Together with them there occur numerous 
Magdalenian forms, as Andree specially points out; but compared with 
other typical lower Tardenoisian stations of the settlement of the ‘‘Hohlen 
Stein’’ near Callenhardt, this does not give a special note [character?] to it. 
This station gains increased importance, however, from the numerous tools 
of bone and by the accompanying fauna, nearly always missing in the open- 
country stations. This is, as Andree rightly emphasizes, a clearly mixed 
fauna with the reindeer, cave bear, arctic fox, and white grouse on one side, 
and the stag and roe on the other. Of special importance, however, is the 
stone industry, which shows a strong reminiscence of the Magdalenian. 
From the appearance of helved points of the Swidry type (fig. 5:4-6) one 
is tempted to join Callenhardt to the eastern lower palaeolithic period, the 
more so as the blades with struck-off backs would speak for such a view 
(fig. 5:18). The same is true of the rather large clumsy forms of the scrapers 
with broad blades (fig. 5:21), which distinguish themselves sharply from 
the slender narrow forms of the southwest German-Swiss Madeleine cul- 
ture center. I cannot find among Andree’s illustrations any of the charac- 
teristic elongated geometrical triangles, which are generally retouched on 
one side and sometimes even on two narrow corners. In the eastern lower 
Tardenoisian these points are missing, and if they are really not found in 
the ““Hohlen Stein,” it would prove the eastern orientation of this station. 
A comparison of figures 5 and 1 will make the analogy of the two culture 
areas in question best recognizable, though in the ““Hohlen Stein” the pure 
western Tardenoisian forms seem to predominate, and possibly even the 
helved points, though occasionally found here and there in the French and 


19 F. Pfiitzenreiter, Die Vorgeschichte des Kreises Fraustadt, Dissertation (Breslau), 1932. 

20 J. Andree, Die wichtigsten Ergebnisse neuerer Héhlenforschungen in Westfalen, For- 
schungen und Fortschritte no. 7, 1931. 

21 G. Schwantes, Zum Alter des Fundes von Lavenstedt, Nachrichtenblatt f. deutsche 
Vorzeit no. 2, 1931. 
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Swiss Magdalenian, might as well be of western origin. To decide these 
questions clearly is all the more difficult; as, what already struck me years 
ago, the first Capsian infusion in the western culture center becomes per- 
ceptible not only in the Azilian but already in the Magdalenian. Many 
scholars therefore speak of a continuous evolution from the upper Magda- 


Fic. 5. Lower Tardenoisian from “Hohle Stein.” After Andree (1/2). 


lenian to the Azilian and Tardenoisian, especially Sarasin, who contrary 
to Breuil, had clearly expressed this view in 1918. He had the greater justifi- 
cation for doing so, since at that time the wide distribution of uniform 
Tardenoisian groups was not yet known. The presence of triangular mi- 
croliths in the upper Magdalenian of the Birseck cave makes an autoch- 
thonous origin of the Tardenoisian in the south German-Swiss district seem 
very possible or even probable. 

The importance of mesolithic cave-stations compared with those of the 
open country cannot be sufficiently emphasized. For these cave-stations 
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have preserved in them not only the stone industry but also skeletal re- 
mains, and it is always the fauna which remains one of the most reliable 
criteria of the time scale of culture of those early periods. 

A study of the earlier mesolithic cave-finds shows that the fauna of the 
“‘Hohlen Stein” falls as little out of the frame of previously known types as 
does the stone industry. It was Andree” again who pointed to the re- 
semblance of the faunas in certain mesolithic cave-stations. His conclusions 
are identical for the larger part‘with what will be said in the following sec- 
tion. Nevertheless Andree may go too far in believing himself entitled to 
read exact temporal evidence from the faunas. The composition of the 
fauna as a chronological criterium, though not to be denied, ought never- 
theless to lean more upon the coexistence of heterogeneous animal societies. 

In Andree’s researches (which may be considered as reliable, unlike 
those carried on a few decades ago by Schaaffhausen and Virchow” in the 
Westphalian caves) the proof seems to be given that at that time a mixture 
of two culture stages, i.e., one Magdalenian and one Azilian, had in reality 
not taken place. To think of such a mixture of stone industry and fauna 
was however obvious,™ because only a pure Magdalenian industry with a 
pure glacial fauna and a pure Tardenois-Mas d’Azil industry with a pure 
preglacial fauna was recognized until now. However, it is evident that here 
also the transitions were fleeting in a cultural as well as a biological sense. 
The first infusion of geometrical microliths can already be noticed in the 
late Magdalenian ;* in the southwest German and Swiss upper Magdalenian 
stations, it is already distinct and general.** Apparently the influence of the 
Mediterranian culture center of the Capsian makes itself conspicuous here. 

The alteration of the fauna, however, can only have taken place gradu- 
ally because of the slow transformation of the biotypes in the postglacial 
period. The change of the floral aspect and at the same time of the land- 
scape in the last postglacial epochs of Europe has been brought out more 
distinctly by pollen analysis. Lately Bertsch has shown?’ that the succession 


22 T. Andree, Die friihmesolithische Fauna aus dem “‘Hohlen Stein’ bei Callenhardt, 
Abhandlung aus dem westfalischen Provinzialmuseum (without date of publication). 

* H. Schaaffhausen, Uber Héhlenfunde in Westfalen, Correspondenzblatt f. Anthro- 
pologie, 1875, p. 65. 

* R. R. Schmidt, Diluviale Vorzeit Deutschlands, p. 90. 

% E. Peters, Die altsteinzeitliche Kulturstatte Petersfels (Augsburg), 1930. 

% This especially struck me in the material from the Freudenthaler cave in the National 
Museum in Ziirich. 

27K. Bertsch, Beitrag zur Waldgeschichte Wiirtembergs, Jahreshefte des Vereins f. vater- 
landische Naturkunde in Wiirtemberg, 86, Jahrgang 1930. 
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of trees throughout Wiirtemberg is quite uniform; plains and mountains, 
however, show considerable differences. Especially instructive in this re- 
gard was the spread of the pine, starting from the southeast of Europe, 
while the fir was making its way from the southwest. What could be proved 
for the floral aspect may be suggested for the fauna too: an extension not at 
all simultaneous and uniform in all parts of central Europe. We know, for in- 
stance, what little change in the year’s climatic average is necessary to 
create radical alterations of the animal and vegetable societies. That such 
variations, which followed one another in a proportionally short time, 
caused quick changes of the forest phases, and that evidently vegetation 
followed the variations of climate rather quickly, Firbas was able to point 
out to us.** It may seem rather surprising that during a glacial period 
characterized by the constant appearance of the arctic-subarctic Carex 
aquatilis, warmth-loving trees like the lime, elm, fir, and beech could also 
exist. The researches of Firbas cover strata of the interglacial period before 
the last one, but they show nevertheless what we may probably assume for 
the last glacial phase. ‘‘Between the beginning of the forest period, pollen- 
analytically demonstrated, and the zenith of the last glacial period lies the 
long period in which the northern inland ice retired from its most remote 
boundary in central Germany to central Sweden.’”® Yet from the re- 
searches of earliest history we know many a thing about the flora and 
fauna of that period which permits certain conclusions as to climate. Not 
only with respect to geographical situations, but also due to local influ- 
ences, there existed considerable climatic variations within central Europe. 
However, they could no longer be made out with the naked eye, if I may 
say so, in the age of the European culture-steppe [steppe-culture?]. 
But phytosociological [ecological?] research is about to demonstrate it dis- 
tinctly. Tiixen, whose researches in this line can be regarded as epoch- 
making, promises a proof of local successions for prehistoric times also.*° 
“As is still the case in our day, the oro- and hydrographical conditions after 
the melting of the inland ice must have caused a regional differentiation of 
climatic character,’’ Gross emphasized in an important summarizing es- 


*8 F, Firbes and R. Grahmann, Uber jungdiluviale und alluviale Torflager bei Senftenberg 
(Niederlausitz), Abhandlung der mathem. phys. Klasse der siichsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften XL, 1928. 

2° K. Rudolph, Crundziige der nacheiszeitlichen Waldgeschichte \ itteleuropas, Beihefte 
zum Botan. Zentralblatt XLVI, part II, 1930. 

% R. Tiixen, Die Grundlagen der Urlandschaftsforschung, Nachrichten aus Niedersach- 


sens Urgeschichte, no. 5: 59 ff., 1931, 
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say.*! Overbeck and Schmitz also speak of a mosaic-like joining of local con- 
ditions.” 

This digression from our real subject was necessary in order to realize 
that during the period of postglacial climatic revolution the climatically 
influenced landscapes of the last predominant period, as well as of the one 
dawning, existed side by side. And only a realization of the prehistoric land- 
scape will help us to understand the manner in which a dependent pre- 
historic culture developed. To*what wrong and prejudiced opinions con- 
cerning the earliest history a wrong interpretation of the primeval landscape 
can lead, is shown by the hypothesis of an “‘impenetrable postglacial pri- 
meval forest,” for this demanded an outright hiatus.* The landscapes were 
at all times not only dependent on the climatic provinces, but also on local 
influences of especially warm or cold, dry or damp localities, and on the re- 
lief, the soil, and water. How local conditions are still in our own day bio- 
coenotic factors and result in a disconnected fauna, I have shown in an- 
other place.* While according to the hiatus theory human settlements 
seemed to be missing in central Europe between the end of the palaeolithic 
and the early neolithic period (which means according to de Geer’s opinion 
during the time of the postglacial), we ought, now that epipalaeolithic 
(Obermaier) or lower miolithic (Monghin) cultures have been found every- 
where, to conclude that there was a rather dense population. A tendency 
already exists to conclude the face of the primeval landscape of that time 
from such a settlement. As incorrect as such combinations [conclusions?] 
would certainly be,® on the other hand even the numerous stations ought 
not to induce us to conclude that there was a dense colonization; as we are 
not dealing here with village-cultures but with hunter- and gatherer-cul- 
tures. That, on the other hand, central Europe at the time in question was 
more densely colonized than perhaps at the end of the glacial period, is 
equally certain. It would therefore certainly be profitable to put the ques- 
tion again, what natural conditions of vegetation Tardenoisian man met 
with when he came to central Europe during the postglacial period, and to 
answer this question clearly according to the results of pollen analysis and 
our knowledge of vegetation. 


3 H. Gross, Das Problem der nacheiszeitlichen Klima- und Florenentwicklung in Nord- 
und Mitteleuropa, Beihefte zum Botan. Zentralblatt XLVII, part IT, 1930. 

® F. Overbeck and H. Schmitz, Zur Geschicte der Moore und Walder Nordwestdeutsch- 
lands, Mitteilungen der Provinzialstelle f. Naturdenkmalpflege, no. 3: 157 (Hannover), 1931. 

3 Compare Tiixen, op. cit. 

* Jahrbuch der preussischen geologischen Landesanstalt, 51, 1930. 

*® Tiixen, p. 94. 
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Upper Magdalenian surely continued up to the beginning of the post- 
glacial warm period, which, after Blytt-Sernander, is generally called the 
subarctic or preboreal time. This epoch is characterized by the funda- 
mental succession of birch and fir (with willow subordinated); while in the 
following, boreal time, which was warmer than to-day, the hazel tree at- 
tained its culmination point. Accordingly the phytology speaks of this as a 
time of hazel groves. In this period, i.e., the beginning and zenith of the 
ancylus phase, the center of gravity of the central European Tardenoisian 
invasion may be laid.* An impenetrable primeval forest neither prevented 
it, nor was it favored by districts free from primeval forests. Light fir and 
birch forests could as little detain the advance of man as the dominating 
hazel groves. Only in the plains we have partly to assume alder fen-forest, 
which is considered hostile to colonization, at the border of the stagnating 
waters of lazy, widely branched river arms. If therefore a fisher population 
of the Tardenoisian (as far as we can prove their cultures in the river dis- 
tricts) always lived among the dunes, the reason was not only their eco- 
nomic stage, but in this case it was also the area of dunes free from fen- 
forest which attracted them.*” 

One of the most important stations, proving the correctness of what was 
said above, is the ““Kuckucksbad.’”** In a pure upper Magdalenian culture- 
bed, there were found together with animals of the arctic steppe (such as 
reindeer, wild horse, arctic fox, varying hare, alpine forms like the ibex, 
chamois, and marmot) such forest animals as the stag and wild cat. With it 
went a warm flora including willow, elm, maple, hazel and oak. This pre- 
sents a parallel in the last glacial period to the observations made by Fir- 
bas** concerning the next earlier glacial period. Importance lies in the 
fact—and that is what clearly fixes the epoch of the Kuckucksbad coloniza- 
tion as close to the glacial—that 3 arctic foxes, 3 wolves, 36 snow hares, 10 
reindeer, 1 wild horse, 1 marmot, 2 ibexes, 1 chamois, 4 ptarmigan, 1 ure- 
neat, only one wild cat, and one stag were recognized among the food re- 
mains. Already at the zenith of the Magdalenian the stag makes its appear- 
ance. In the Kastlhing cave*® the principal game was the reindeer, wild 


%* That at that time considerable shifting of people took place in Europe for the first time, 
I consider as sufficiently proved by the fact that the Capsian men, whose hunting grounds be- 
gan to show their present desert character during the European climoptimums, were com- 
pelled to emigrate. 

37 Compare W. Czajka, Die Wandlung der kulturellen Bedeutung einzelner Siedlungs- 
raume, Altschlesische Blitter 7, no. 1, 1932, and Zotz in Altschlesien III: 141, 1931. 

%8 P. Z. [Protohistorische Zeitschrift? ] XIX, 1928. 

*® Fraunholz, H. Obermaier, M. Schlosser, Die Kastlhanghdéhle, eine Rentierstation im 
bayrischen Altmihltale, Beitrige zur Anthropologie und Urgeschichte Bayerns, 18, 1914. 
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horse, varying hare, ptarmigan, lemming, glutton, arctic fox, and ibex. 
“Much more infrequently” the stag was found. At “Petersfels’”™ the forms 
do not exactly belong to the glacial period: such, e.g., as the stag com- 
prising only 8%, the roe 2%, the wild boar 1%, and the wild cat less than 
1%. But contrary to this the reindeer stands with 34%, the wild horse 
with 11%, and the varying hare with 38%. It is also very interesting to 
follow the appearance of the two species of foxes at ‘‘Petersfels,”” where 20 
arctic foxes stand against 10 common foxes, and at the ““Kuckucksbad”’ 3 
arctic foxes against 9 common. No better example could be found to demon- 
strate a gradual, steady rise of the temperature. This comparison also 
shows that lists of faunas are of real value to diluvial archaeology only if 
the proportional quantities of the individuals found are made known along 
with the different species. 

Though it will always be difficult to understand the fossil and subfossil 
animal societies from local conditions, there is at any rate always a clear 
connection between the geographic latitude and the fauna. Some northern 
[nordish} scholars are, as we know, apt “‘to parallel the reindeer period of 
Scandinavia with that of France.’*° But that is a typical faunistic para- 
logism, and Dr Eckholm of Upsala informed me that the Danish moor- 
finds show sufficiently that the reindeer still existed in the north during the 
forest period and that therefore the reindeer period of Scandinavia was 
much later than that of the continent. 

Let us now regard the lower Tardenoisian stations. We cannot expect to 
find that the arctic alpine animal world now suddenly disappears, though 
we may also expect here a steadily increasing recession in favor of post- 
glacial forest animals. Yet we must not forget that there were some minor 
tracts of open grass land or undergrowth in some localities of central Europe 
during the whole postglacial period. The changes of climate were not sud- 
den falls [increments?] but slowly advancing climatic reactions. The suc- 
cession of the animal world of the palaeolithic period to that of the neo- 
lithic period will therefore best be regarded from the point of view of a 
percentual distribution of glacial and postglacial forms—provided one in- 
tends at all to draw temporal conclusions from the fauna. 

Let us then consider the few central European cave settlements of the 
Tardenoisian. As to Martinshéhle, R. R. Schmidt concludes that there 
was an intermixture. It is remarkable, however, that “‘some pieces of rein- 
deer horn were lying quite near the surface.’ Still less doubt can there be 
about the arctic forms of the Balver cave belonging to the lower Tardenoi- 


* G. Ekholm, Ett nordskandinaviskt palaeolithikum ? Fornvannen, 1929. 
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sian culture. This is even more certain since there is no evidence of any 
Magdalenian in this case at all, but only of Madeleine forms, which, so far 
as they were found, are posthumous types of the Tardenoisian. Nehring 
mentions the varying hare and the ptarmigan of the Balver cave“ and 
Virchow mentions expressly that he found these bones rather on [near?] the 
surface in a bed mixed with charcoal. It can therefore only be the question 
of the Tardenoisian bed; but in other Azilian or lower Tardenoisian cul- 
ture-beds glacial elements are not at all infrequent. The reindeer appears 
together with some other arctic animals subordinately in Azilian and 
Tardenoisian cultures, as the stag and other forest animals appear sub- 
ordinately in Magdalenian cultures. Birkner mentions the reindeer in the 
Azilian bed of Kaufertsberg,” and according to Rahir® the reindeer, wild 
horse, arctic fox, and ptarmigan appear together with the stag, wild boar, 
and wild cat in the cave of Remouchamps. A similarly mixed fauna, with 
reindeer, wild horse, cave bear on the one side and brown bear, fox, badger 
and wild cat on the other, appears in the lower Tardenoisian of Martin- 
rive.“ The numerous Bavarian caves which contained Tardenoisian have 
been visited for decades by thieves.” Here there can no longer be thought 
of faunistic comparisons and the science of primeval history has forever 
lost its documents. A station of the Geisskirchfelsen objectively explored a 
few years ago by Gumpert showed with an upper Tardenoisian culture the 
remains of a forest fauna, the most essential forms of which were the brown 
bear, stag, roe, common fox, wild boar, beaver, and common hare. In the 
Liittjekammer and under some neighboring shelters of the Siidharz*’ the 
ptarmigan was found everywhere among a similar fauna; which included 
among others the beaver, common hare, wild cat, lynx, stag, roe, and wild 
boar. But this bird is still met with here and there in Germany, and even 
kept for breeding purposes in East Prussia not very long ago.** The stations 


*t Verhandlung der Berliner Gesellschaft f. Anthropologie, 1879, p. 12. 

“ F. Birkner, Der Eiszeitmensch in Bayern, Beitraige zur Anthropologie und Urgeschichte 
Bayerns, 19, 1915. 

* Rahir, L’habitat tardenoisien des grottes de Remouchamps, Chaleux et Montaigle, 
Bulletin Soc. d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 35, 1920. 

“ Lohest and others, La grotte Martinrive, Revue anthropologique, 32, 1922. 

* K. Hérmann, Mesolithikum in Mittelfranken? Abhandlungen der naturhistorischen 
Gesellschaft zu Niirnberg, 21, 1928. 

“*K. Gumpert, Der Tardenoisienmensch in der frinkischen Schweiz als Héhlen- und 
Abrisbewohner, Mannus 21, 1929. 

‘7 L. Zotz, Die vorgeschichtliche Besiedlung des Schulenbergs und Steinbergs bei Scharz- 
feld, Jahrbuch der preuss, geolog. Landesanstalt 51, 1930. 

#8 Reichenow, Kennzeichen der Viégel Deutschlands, Neudamm 1920, p. 69. 
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of Scharzfeld as well as those of Istein in South Badensia,*® are less to be 
ascribed to the Azilio-Tardenoisian than to the upper Tardenoisian. In 
Istein the fauna, characterized by the stag, roe, beaver, and common hare, 
presents itself without any infusion of cold-preferring animals. But the late 
date of this Upper Rhine station does not derive from this fact alone: the 
arrow heads with several edges denote it as well, provided we do not feel 
inclined to believe it [the arrow heads?] to be a very early and at the same 
time strongly marked Capsian infusion. The Azilio-Tardenoisian and the 
lower Tardenoisian are, it must be admitted, temporally equal [contem- 
poraneous?]; but in southwest German Istein the continuity of the Azilian 
into the upper Tardenoisian period is shown as distinctly as the continuity 
of the Swiderian can be proved in the east German upper Tardenoisian. 
With these comparative reflections I believe I have shown that even the 
clearly marked mixed fauna of the ““Hohlen Stein” does not demand a 
temporal position for this station earlier than the lower Tardenoisian.™ It 
would therefore be wrong to create a new stage from these finds; all the 
less since the flint tools are perfectly typical. The appearance of Mag- 
dalenian forms, of helved points, narrow blades with struck-off backs, and 
short scrapers with broad blades, shows that the tradition rather leads back 
to the eastern Swidry than to the western Mas d’Azil: in other words, that 
only an offshoot of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian, far advanced to the west, 
is to be considered. The importance of the new Westphalian finds will 
doubtless be accentuated by the possibility of arriving at a statement of 
the age of the Ahrensburg culture by typological comparisons, as Schwantes 
indicates. The Madeleine age of Ahrensburg, however, cannot be proved by 
them. Yet I too am of the opinion that in Ahrensburg.and possibly also in 
Lavenstedt (the separation of these two stations seems to me necessary 
after all) batt[l?]ing-places [points of contact?] of different periods of the 
stone age are to be considered. Close to the neolithic fire stone [flint?] beds 


49 R. Lais, Ein Werkplatz der Azilio-Tardenoisien am Isteiner Klotz, Badische Fund- 
berichte 2, no. 3, 1929. 

5° Only after the completion of this presentation I received the important new work of 
G. Schwantes, Die Bedeutung der altesten Siedlungsfunde Schleswig-Holsteins fiir die Weltge- 
schichte der Steinzeit (Festgabe fiir Anton Schifferer, 132 ff. Breslau, 1929). Schwantes’ view 
of the temporal position of the cultures of Ahrensburg and the Hohlen Stein differs very little 
from what I tried to explain here. Yet he maintains the version of the autochthonous character 
of the European Tardenoisian, while I rather accentuate its utochthonous character from the 
very geometrical microlithic in the northern cultures. It must be granted, however, that 
Schwantes has succeeded in bringing forth quite new and plausible explanations for the origin 
of the microlithic. 
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there is mesolithic material from the flint-turf of Ahrensburg-Stellmoor,"' 
the eastern intrusion of which was first pointed out by Schwantes.” To this 
eastern mainstream in the Tardenoisian of Ahrensburg the flints illustrated 
in Plate XV of Eiszeit und Urgeschichte, VII (which I characterized as 
“questionable mesolithic period”) possibly also belong. Also the pure Tar- 
denoisian types illustrated for the first time by Miiller-Brauel ought be 
placed here. If in this view I am of late leaning on Schwantes, it seems 
necessary for me to point out that just on [that it is because in ?] flint beds 
a mixture of miolithic and opsimiolithic cultures seem to present itself 
rather often, and all the more so when [because?] both cultures resemble 
each other phaseologically. The best example upholding this view is the 
mixture of east German Polish Tardenoisian with the neolithic north- 
eastern culture of comb- and dimple-pottery.™ 

On the whole, however, the cultural and also for the most part, the 
temporal conformity of the microlithic or pygmaeic flint industries in cen- 
tral Europe can scarcely be doubted any longer. It was only a few years ago 
that Burkitt could speak of a sporadic expansion of the Tardenoisian in the 
west and north of the Alps.* A complete culture area, as we can follow it 
today from Holland, Belgium, through all Germany down to Poland and 
South Russia, was still unknown to the English scholar. His words of warn- 
ing that the advantages of the usefulness of tools composed of microliths 
might have become known in the different continents at different times, had 
therefore surely this foundation at that time. If, however, exactly the same 
forms of so-called geometric flints are found in the post-palaeolithic period 
of Australia, Ceylon, India, South Russia, the Crimea, and Poland, there 
is a rather strong probability that these districts, far distant from one an- 
other, will one day be joined in one immense uniform culture area. To as- 


5t I owe to the kindness of Dr von Richthofen, Hamburg, the description and drawings of 
some flint tools recently found by reliable collectors. To judge from these tools, there are found 
in Ahrensburg-Stellmoor helved points of the Lyngby type as well as of the Swidry type, which 
clearly shows a homogeneity easily leading to transitions between the two types. On the other 
hand there are fundamental typological differences between the eastern and the northern 
helved points, as I have already pointed out in Altschlesien. While the former is often com- 
pared with the Font-Robert point, I would rather see a Solutré atavism in the latter. 

8 Especially beautiful helved points, some reminiscent of the Lyngby points and some of 
the Swidry forms, have been illustrated in a work nearly forgotten, yet so important for the 
knowledge of the types of forms of the eastern Tardenoisian: J. Przyborowski, Wycieczki 
archeologiczne po prawym brseyn Wisly, Warszawa, 1874. 

53 B. v. Richthofen, Zur Frage der archaeologischen Beziehungen zwischen Nordamerika 
und Nordasien, Anthropos XX VII: 123 ff., 1932. 

% M.C. Burkitt, Our Early Ancestors, 14-20 (Cambridge), 1926. 
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sume a series of more or less distant autochthonous Tardenoisian centers 
would seem rather problematical. This, however, does not say anything 
positively about the temporal equality of the culture areas. In Europe, at 
any rate, there cannot be any longer a question of a sporadic extension of 
microlithic industries of mesolithic cave- and dune-dwellers; and the 
descent of the European Tardenoisian from the African Capsian is, if not 
incontestable, yet quite probable. 

This Tardenoisian culture falls into two large groups in central Europe. 
These correspond to the advance of this culture by two chief routes, start- 
ing, however, from the Capsian area. One route doubtless led from Africa 
Minor and Spain into the heart of the Magdalenian-Azilian area. And, due 
to the work of American scholars, the other route is beginning to show its 
track more and more clearly. This route, in its beginning less trodden, led 
via Syria® and Kurdistan®™ into the countries round the Black Sea,*’ and 
then along the eastern border of the Carpathians into the heart of the 
Magdalenian Swiderian area, or rather into the Aurignac-Swiderian area. 
Another branch led, as Rudynski showed," along the Dnjepr to the Baltic 
countries.** The Russian scholar has thus come to similar conclusions as re- 
ported here, and as the Russian literature is not well known, I feel tempted 
to render these searching results summarily here. 

It has been said above that Rudynski distinguishes two culture areas in 
South Russia (fig. 3) of which the northwestern leans more upon the 
Swiderian and Maglemosian stages, the southeastern on the Mediterranean 
field and the Capsian. As a characteristic of the Swiderian group there are 
mentioned asymmetric “geometrizations,’’ asymmetric trapezes and tri- 
angles, and the absence of broad and short regular segments; while contrary 
to this, asymmetric [symmetric ?] “geometrizations,’’ symmetric trapezes 
and triangles, regular halfmoons, and so-called parallelograms with a 
marked back are said to present themselves in the Capsian group. 


In the northwestern province there is a special region which does not show any 
eastern influence of the Tardenoisian and which also remained outside the southern 
influence. This is in the northern part of the government Tschernigow. This district 
belongs to the north and joins the area of the Baltic industries; the entire industry 


% G. Zumoffen, L’age de la pierre en Phénécie, Anthropos 3, 1908. 

5 TD. A. E. Garrod, The Palaeolithic of southern Kurdistan, Bulletin American School of 
Prehistoric Research, no. 6, 1930. 

57 C. Mereschkowsky, Recherches préliminaires sur l’Age de la pierre en Crimée, Bull. de 
la société Russe de géographie XVI, 1880. 

58 F. Birkner, Steinzeitliche Funde aus Litauen, Abhandlung der mathem. phys. Klasse 
der bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Supplementary vol. 2—5 (Miinchen), 1923. 
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of these typical stations proving this by the smali blades with blunted edge and by 
the small knives (Rudynski). 


For future researches Rudynski wants to draw attention chiefly to the 
northwestern Caucasus, to the shores of the Black Sea, and to the adjoining 
terrain of the lower Dnjepr and Dnijestr; being, as he believes, still un- 
explored as to their epipalaeolithic industries. Yet we ought to succeed in 
establishing there a connection with the culture areas made accessible dur- 
ing the last years by American scholars on the east coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The western and eastern routes of Capsian infusion flowing into Europe 
are shown distinctly in the cultural atavism of the Azilio-Tardenoisian on 
the one hand and of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian on the other. Whether dur- 
ing these miolithic migrations,” caused by the climatic change from the 
glacial-piuvial period to the geological present, numbers of African-Medi- 
terranian race elements reached Europe together with the African culture 
elements, cannot be decided yet. The problem has: still to be considered 
more closely by anthropology; yet it seems to me that the numerous 
pygmy skeletons of the early neolithic cave burials of Switzerland speak in 
favor of it.” The Tardenoisian culture slowly absorbed the old cultures, and 
especially in the northern and eastern countries, the permanent elements 
remained predominant for a long time. The representations of figures pre- 
served on little pendants of bone and originating in the Danish moors, for 
instance, show a clear continuation of the Azilian style known from the 
painted flints [pebbles ?]™ A distinct connection of those fenno-Scandin- 
avian [Scandanavian marsh ?] bone cultures with the western Magdalenian- 
Azilian will surely be brought to light by later finds. 

It is after all natural and to be expected, that the Tardenoisian domi- 
nance of the different local stages, though generally of the same age, was 
fluctuating; for which reason we cannot expect a culture already uniformly 
levelled and locally undifferentiated in the eastern lower Tardenoisian, 
i.e., the Swiderio-Tardenoisian period. The levelling became complete only 
in the transitional Tardenoisian; but still in the upper Tardenoisian the 
pure Tardenoisian infusion was recessive to the absorbed original culture, 
as for instance, the station of Istein shows. On the whole, however, the 


5° L. Zotz, Miolitische Vélkerwanderung und Ursprung des Neolithikums, Volk und 
Rasse, 243 ff., 1931. 

6° F. Sarasin, Die steinzeitlichen Stationen des Birstales zwischen Basel und Delsberg [?] 
Neue Denkschriften d. Schweiz. Naturforscher Gesellschaft, LIV, part 2, 1918. 

8! S. Miiller, Nye stenalders former, Arbéger, 1896, 303 ff., especially p. 339, fig. 18/19. 
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western Azilio-Tardenoisian already appeared much more uniform than the 
eastern Swiderio-Tardenoisian. 

The last question still to be treated is that of the extension of the 
Swiderio-Tardenoisian and of the homogeneous epipalaeolithic cultures in 
Europe. The European provinces of influence of the late Capsian and the 
mixed cultures which arose from the mixture of this geometrical-microlithic 
blade culture with permanent cultural elements, are provisionally illus- 
trated on a map (fig. 6), wherein the margins, due to the mobility of these 
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Fic. 6. The Distribution of Swiderio-Tardenoisian and other cultures in Europe. 


hunter-gatherer cultures, must be imagined as fluctuating over wide areas. 
This attempt, not much more than an extension of the fundamental results 
of Obermaier, can raise even less claim to decisiveness, as the numerous 
intersections with [of ?] macrolithic cultures were not to be expressed on it. 
The Campignian, which produced especially numerous mixed cultures, ap- 


® H. Obermaier, Das Palaeolithikum und Epipaleolithikum Spaniens, Anthropos 14/15, 
1919-20. 
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pears later than lower Tardenoisian cultures, but naturally the proto- 
Campignian has not been seized [absorbed ?] by it. It will strike us, how- 
ever, that the extension of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian, as far as it can be il- 
lustrated cartographically according to our present very incomplete knowl- 
edge, corresponds with that of the eastern Aurignacian, and the extension 
of the Azilio-Tardenoisian with that of the western (French-Swiss-south- 
west German) Magdalenian, represented in the above mentioned, asit 
seems, by a posthumous Aurignacian. Nevertheless the western upper 
Magdalenian does live on in northern and eastern central Europe as an 
opsimiolithic culture, but it is not my intention to discuss this point any 
further in this place. Obermaier’s culture center in Danubian territory has 
as yet been little studied. The Apennine peninsula seems also to have de- 
veloped an individual palaeolithic period from the Grimaldian. The routes 
of entry of the Capsian culture of Africa Minor and Spain have on the 
whole been fixed. The most surprising feature is perhaps the wide western 
progress [extension ?] of the Swiderio-Tardenoisian, which, however, can 
no longer be doubted, and which was evidently followed by a stream of cul- 
ture directed in the opposite direction during the upper Tardenoisian. On 
the Main-Rhine-Danube line the two lower Tardenoisian cultures seem to 
have touched each other. The pure Tardenoisian element was then stronger 
in the western area than in the much more spacious eastern one, which will 
also possibly explain the eastward flow of this culture during the upper 
Tardenoisian. 
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WALTER E. ROTH! By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


ITH the death of Dr Walter Edmund Roth, on April 5, 1933, anthro- 

pology loses a worker whose contributions to science have been of an 
outstanding character. Dr Roth, whose death occurred at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, after a brief illness, was born in London, England, on April 
2, 1861, the third son of Dr Mathias Roth. One of his brothers, Felix N. 
Roth, was in the British Civil Service in West Africa, and was responsible 
for the account of the fall of Benin written by H. Ling Roth, another 
brother, who was an authority on primitive technology and was associated 
with the Bankfield Museum, Halifax. 

As was the case of so many of his generation who became attracted to 
the study of anthropology, the interest of Dr Roth in the subject grew out 
of his experiences after his academic training had ended. Receiving his 
early education in France and Germany, he completed his secondary train- 
ing in London, finishing his course at the University College School as its 
first Silver Medalist. He then matriculated at Oxford University, from 
which he was graduated in 1884 with honors in biology, having been a Demy 
(Scholar) of Magdalen College. His broadening interests took him into the 
field of surgery, which he studied in London, being attached to St. Thomas’ 
Hospital where he was Demonstrator in Anatomy for Sir Ray Lankester, 
eventually becoming a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. Entering 
the Colonial Service, he proceeded to Australia where he remained until 
1906, when he was transferred to British Guiana. While in Australia he filled 
the posts of Director of the Government School of Mines and Industries of 
South Australia, Inspector of Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer Fisheries, and 
Surgeon to the Boulia, Cloncurry and Normanton hospitals in North 
Queensland. He was Protecior of the aboriginals for Queensland, continuing 
this work until 1905, when he was appointed Royal Commissioner (singly) 
to inquire into the condition of the natives in Western Australia. During 
this period he made the most of his ample opportunities to conduct studies 
of native life which were later incorporated in his reports on the North 
Queensland aboriginals, publication of one of which called forth from a re- 
viewer the statement that, ‘Great as is the value of the work done by 


' Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. Vincent Roth of Georgetown, British Guiana, 
for information used in this paper and for the photograph of his father, and to Mr. J. Graham 
Cruickshank, also of Georgetown, for a copy of the obituary article on Dr. Roth in the George- 
town Daily Chronicle of April 6th, 1933, and for much supplementary material on Dr. Roth’s 
life and publications. : 
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Messrs Spencer and Gillen, that done by Dr Roth is a more than dangerous 
rival in respect of information on ethnographical questions.’” As a result of 
Dr Roth’s work as Royal Commissioner, the penal system for the natives 
was reformed and relief was afforded them from the harshness of earlier 
procedure. In 1909, after he had gone to British Guiana, he was awarded 
the Clarke medal of the Royal Society of New South Wales for original 
researches in natural science. 


WALTER E. Rotu 


On his arrival in British Guiana in 1906 he was assigned as Stipendiary 
Magistrate and Medical Officer of the Pomeroon District, and afterwards 
as Stipendiary Magistrate of the Demerara River District. During the 
period between 1906 and 1928, when he was retired from the Civil Service, 
he acquired the material best known to American anthropologists, which is 


2 N. W. Thomas, in Man, 5, No. 16: 30, 1905. 
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contained in his studies of the Guiana Indians published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. While Magistrate he led three expeditions, the first 
to the heads of the Barima and Barama rivers, the second to Mt Roraima 
and to the boundary between Brazil, Venezuela and British Guiana, and 
the last to the head of the Essequebo river and the Brazilian boundary. 
He also drafted the Aboriginal Protection Acts, for which he was accorded 
the thanks of the government of British Guiana. On his retirement from the 
British Colonial Service he was appointed the Curator of the Museum of the 
Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society, and at the same time filled 
the post of government archivist. 

It is interesting to contrast the painstaking detail which marks the 
scientific work of Dr Roth with the breadth of his interests, for both char- 
acterised the physical and intellectual activity that marked his life. A man 
of magnificent stature, he was eminently fitted for the hard life of the back 
country of Australia and the bush of British Guiana which, despite its 
hardships, never ceased to attract him. Only two years before his death, at 
the age of seventy, he enthusiastically discussed his plans for yet another 
field-trip to engage in further study of the Indians of the interior of the 
Colony. It is not generally known that as Magistrate he occupied his time 
during the long evenings in the bush making translations of obscure Dutch, 
Swedish and German accounts of early discoveries in British Guiana. One 
of these which achieved publication was a translation of Schomburgk’s 
“Travels in Guiana and on-the Orinoco, 1835-1839.’ Other translations 
which he made, but which have not been published, were of A. Van Ber- 
kel’s “Travels between Demerara and Berbic Rivers and in Suriname 
(1670-1689),” excerpts from J. J. Hartsinck’s ‘“Beschryving van Guiana,” 
Joest’s ‘‘Ethnology of Surinam Coastal Arawaks and Caribs,’”’ and Koch- 
Gruenberg’s three-volume work “From Roraima to the Orinoco,’’ to name 
only four important items from a list of seventeen such translations. It is 
hoped that publication of a number of these can be arranged. At the time of 
his death he had prepared a collection of sociological notes from the local 
press of Georgetown for the period from 1831 to 1851. It is hoped that these 
will be published by the Government of British Guiana, with a preface by 
Sir Edward Denham. 

His rich life included experiences as medical officer to a travelling 
dramatic company, editor of a newspaper, and ship’s doctor on a vessel 
going around the world. He was a wood-carver by avocation, being es- 
pecially interested ix inlay work, and was a talented cartoonist. His ability 
as an artist will be at once apparent to anthropologists when it is stated that 
the large number of plates reproducing details of Guiana Indian basketry 
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published in the 38th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
were drawn by him. In spite of the fact that his work never took him into 
the centers of learning, he did not lack recognition. He was President of the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1902) in Hobart, Tasmania; in the same year he was eiected 
honorary Corresponding Member of the Berlin Anthropological Society. 
Two years later he was chosen an honorary Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, which organization awarded him honor- 
ary Fellowship in 1932. The same year, a similar honor was bestowed on 
him by the American Anthropological Association. 

A man of gifted intellect and careful training, his scientific publications 
on the Australian Aboriginals and the Guiana Indians will long stand as 
the definitive works in their fields. A list of the more important of his pub- 
lished works follows. 
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FREDERICK STARR By FAY-COOPER COLE 


R FREDERICK STARR, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago, died of bronchial pneumonia in 
Tokio, Japan, August 14, 1933 at the age of seventy-four. 

After graduating from Lafayette College in 1882 he served for two years 
as instructor in biology in secondary schools, while continuing his graduate 
work. Upon receiving the Ph.D. degree in 1884, he was appointed Professor 
in Biology at Coe College. Gradually his interests shifted to anthropology 
and in 1889 he was placed in charge of ethnology at the American Museum 
of Natural History. Three years later he was chosen by President Harper 
to organize anthropological teaching at the new University of Chicago. 
In this institution he served successively as Assistant and Associate Pro- 
fessor and also as Curator in Walker Museum until his retirement in 1923. 

Field studies took him to various Indian tribes in the United States and 
Mexico, to Japan, the Philippines and Africa. In these investigations he 
sought to identify himself as closely as possible with the native population 
and in Japan at least donned native dress. 

His strong friendships for the people and countries visited, his ability 
to interpret the lives and customs of other peoples, and his enthusiasm led 
to crowded classrooms. Perhaps Professor Starr’s greatest contribution lies 
not in his formal publications but in the wide interest he created in the 
field of anthropology, and the appreciation for other peoples which he en- 
gendered in his students. His popularity is attested by the presentation, at 
the time of his retirement, of a large purse contributed by his former stu- 
dents with which to purchase a home in Seattle, a location convenient for 
his frequent trips to Japan. 

Foreign nations recognizing the service Professor Starr was performing 
in bringing about better understanding among the peoples of the world con- 
ferred on him many honors. He was a Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy, a member of the Order of the Sacred Treasure of Japan, Officer of 
the Order of Leopold II, palms of Officer of Public Instruction (France), and 
was awarded medals by Holland, Belgium and Liberia. 

In preparation for the Saint Louis Exposition he visited northern Japan 
and brought te America a group of Ainu and an exhibit which was awarded 
a grand prize. 

He was the author of many papers and fifteen volumes, the best known 
of which are “First Steps in Human Progress,” “Indian Mexico’’ and 
“Korean Buddhism.” 

At the foot of Fujiama, which he often visited, Japanese admirers are 
erecting a monument “‘to Professor Starr—the friend of all peoples.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 


REPORTS 


ATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1933 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-second annual meeting at the 
Ohio State Museum and the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, on December 27-29, 1933, in conjunction 


with the American Folk-Lore Societ}. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 27, 5:00 P.M. 


President Fay-Cooper Cole in the chair. The minutes of the Atlantic City meeting. 1932, 
were not read but were approved as printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 35, no. 2. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 
Research Committee: F.-C. Cole (chairman ex officio), F. Boas, A. Radcliffe-Brown, J. M. 
Cooper, R. B. Dixon, A. V. Kidder, A. L. Kroeber, R. Linton, R. H. Lowie, E. Sapir, J. R. 


Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 


Nominating Committee: A. L. Kroeber (chairman), C. L. Guthe, A. V. Kidder. 
Program Committee: J. M. Cooper (chairman), M. J. Herskovits, H. C. Shetrone. 
Representative of AAA on Supervisory Board of American Year Book Corporation: 


Clark Wissler. 


The American Anthropological Association met with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Chicago, June 22-24, 1933, on the occasion of the Century of 
Progress Exposition. The local committee in charge, appointed by the President, consisted of: 
Henry Field (chairman), M. J. Herskovits, H. Hoijer (For report of meeting, see AA, n.s. 35, 


no. 4: 795-96). 


The sub-committee of the Research Committee met in New York on Jan. 21, 1933. A 
memorandum on emergency field work was drawn up and sent to the Rockefeller Foundation 
on March 6, 1933. By letter of April 26, 1933, the President of the Foundation replied stating 
that the Foundation was unable to finance the project. 


The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1933, is as follows: 


Number of members. 


Honorary... 

Life.... 

Regular. . . 

Deceased during 1933. . 
Dropped “ 
Resigned “ 


Admitted “ 


The Association has lost by death during the year thirteen members: Walter E. Roth 
(honorary member), Caroline Feist, S. C. Evans, Caleb B. Stetson, G. H. Perkins, Harry W. 
Cartwright, Edward D. Adams, John Hubbard, Zelia Nuttall, Frederick Starr, Daniel 
Folkmar, William Henry Holmes, Mrs. F. Wilson Popenoe. 

The Secretary attended the Ninth Annual Conference of the Secretaries of the Con- 
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stituent Societies of the American Council of Learned Societies, at Philadelphia, Pa., January 
28, 1933. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 


It was voted that the Secretary’s report be accepted. 
REPORT OF TREASURER 


The present bank balances in the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $3,950.14 
Permanent Fund 3,149.22 
Index Fund 1,124.53 
Memoirs Fund 1,032.58 


This makes a total of $9,256.47, of which $8,563.75 is drawing interest in four savings accounts 
(Bank of America, Bank of California, San Francisco Bank, Wells Fargo Bank and Union 
Trust Co.). The $3,950.14 of the Regular Fund is divided between a'checking account with a 
present balance of $692.72 and a savings account of $3,257.42. 

The large size of the Regular Fund balance (some $500 more than a year ago) is deceptive, 
since there are 1933 expenses to be met. These are the printer’s bills for (1) number 4, Amert- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, and (2) reprints from number 3. The unexpended balance of the 1933 
budget appropriation for the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST should be reappropriated to meet 
these bills. 

The cost of reprints furnished free to authors can be materially reduced by supplying 
them without covers and title pages, as is done by the Journal of American Folk-Lore. Of the 
$365.38 spent on reprints of three issues, $61.18 was for covers alone. This indicates that the 
annual saving by abandoning covers will be about $80. 

The cost of Memoirs 40 and 41 exceeded the $750 supplied by the National Academy of 
Sciences and made necessary the utilization of $67.02 of the slender Memoirs Fund which has 
been gradually accumulating, leaving in that fund a balance of only $32.58 aside from the 
$1,000 in hand for publishing the Walapai Ethnography by Professor Kroeber et al. 

The half-time assistant to the Editor and the Treasurer typed 50 form letters to member- 
ship prospects, all that her limited time allowed. These resulted in the addition of 5 members. 

The Association’s regular recurrent income for 1933 was only $4,833.49, while the 1933 
budget appropriation made at the last annual meeting was $5,790. It is obvious that a reduced 
budget for 1934 must be submitted, as there is no reason to assume at the present time that 
the 1934 income will be any greater than the 1933. If anything, it may be less. The following 
budget is the joint recommendation of the Editor and the Treasurer. 


1. Secretary’s expenses $ 80 
2. Editor’s expenses 

Editor’s assistant $ 480 

Office expenses. 60 540 
3. Treasurer’s expenses 

Treasurer’s assistant . $ 360 

Office expenses. . . 90 


Membership charges. 25 475 
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4. American Anthropologist 
Printing. . 
Illustrations. 
Reprints. 
Distribution. 
Insurance, storage: back numbers 


5. Out-of-print publications. 
6. American Council of Learned Sacieties 


Total for 1934 expenditures. 
7. To meet unpaid 1933 bills, unexpended 1933 balance of.. 


Grand total. 


N. S., 36, 1934 
2,890. 
300 
240 
180 
70 —-3, 680 
5 
$4,800 
$1, 262.02 
$6,062 .02 


In view of the Editor’s resignation it seems advisable for the Treasurer to hereby tender 
his resignation. There is an advantage in having both officers in one institution, since both re- 
quire part-time clerical assistance, and a single half-time assistant for the two is preferable to 


two quarter-time assistants. 


In accepting the Treasurer’s resignation the Council should authorize him to continue the 
employment of the part-time assistant and to sign checks until the books and moneys have 


been transferred to the new Treasurer. 
The detailed financial report follows: 


REGULAR FuND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand December 1, 1932 
Membership dues: 
American Ethnological Society 
Anthropological Society of Washington 
Central States Branch. . 
American Anthropological Association : 
1929, 1930, 1931 $ 24.00 
1932 192.00 
1933 2,798 .03 
1934 237 .13 
1935, 1936. 12.00 
Sale of Publications. . 
Reimbursements 
Interest (Regular Fund only) 
Disbursements 


American Anthropologist: 
George Banta Publishing Company and Oakland 
National Engraving Company: 
Printing. . $1,972.28 
Illustrations 650.12 


$3,439.80 
$ 635.50 


220.00 
311.00 


$3,263.16 4,429.66 
239.56 
237.91 
117.27 


$8 464.20 


$ 


Distribution. . 57. 

Storage, insurance 68.50 

Reprints 365.38 $3,213.72 
Editor’s expenses 533.61 
Treasurer’s expenses 489.24 
Secretary’s expenses 80.00 
Research Committee’s expenses 31.67 
Out-of-print publications 165.82 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1933 


Resources 

Cash on hand, November 30, 1933 

Due from sales. 

Due from dues: 
1932: American Anthropological Association $ 204.00 
1933: American Anthropological Association 252.00 
American Ethnological Society 128.75 
Central States Branch 65.00 


Due from reimbursements 


Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1934-1936 already paid 
Net excess resources over liabilities 


PERMANENT FuND 


Recei pts 
Balance, December 1, 1932 
Interest on savings account to Sept. 30, 1933 $ 133.29 
Interest on three Liberty Bonds 12.75 


Investments 
Liberty Bonds (three) 
Cash in savings account, Nov. 30, 1933 


INDEX FUND 
Balance, December 1, 1932. 
Interest on savings account 


Cash in savings account, Nov. 30, 1933. 
Mewmorrs Funp 
Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1932. 
Gift of Mrs. Margaret E. B. Fleming $ 4.00 
Interest on savings account 


_ 


20 


i4 


97 


31 
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$4,514.06 
3,950.14 $8,464. 
$3,950. 
13.34 
649 II 
6.88 699 
$4,620.11 
4,370.98 $4,620.11 
$3,294.27 
146.04 $3,440.31 
1.149.22 $3,440. 
37.00 
$1,124.53 
$1,798.60 
51.00 $1,849.60 
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Memoirs, number 40 (Lattimore): 


Oakland National Engraving Co. 
George Banta Publishing Co.. 


Memoirs, number 41 (Herskovits): 
Oakland National Engraving Co.. 
George Banta Publishing Co.. 


Disbursements 


$ 51.82 
403.25 


Cash in savings account, Nov. 30, 1933... 


$ 361.95 


$ 455.07 $ 817.02 


$1,032.58 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1933 BUDGET 


Secretary’s expenses. 

Editor’s expenses: 
Editor’s assistant. 
Office expenses. 


Treasurer’s expenses: 
Treasurer’s assistant 
Office expenses. . 
Membership expenses. 
American Council Learned Societies . 


American Anthropologist: 
Printing... 
Illustrations. . . 
Reprints... . 
Distribution. . 
Insurance; storage: back numbers 


Out-of-print publications: 
Purchase. . 
Photostat reproductions. 


Research Committee. . 


Totals. ... 


Allowed Spent* 
$ 100.00 $ 80.00 


480.00 480.00 
100.00 53.61 


580.00 533.61 


360.00 360.00 


100.00 59.24 
25.00 28.00 
25.00 25.00 


510.00 472.24 


3,050.00 1,972.28 
640.00 550.12 
300.00 249.44 
200 .00 157.44 


$5,790.00 $4,281.32 


[N. 


s., 36, 1934 


$1,849.60 


Balance 
$ 20.00 


46.39 


37.76 


1,262.22 


134.18 
8.33 


$1, 508.88 


* This column lists net expenditures, i.e., gross expenditures less reimbursements. 


| 
$ 14.33 
347.62 
70.00 68 .50 
4,260.00 2,997.73 
100.00 7.50 
200.00 158.32 
300.00 165.82 
40.00 31.67 


REPORTS 


REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Income 
1930 1931 1932 1933 
Memb. dues from affil. societies at $5. $1,653.50 $1,198.50 $1,324.25 $1,166.50 
Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less 
subscription commissions) . . 3,756.84 3,919.92 3,703.32 3,263.16 
Total dues 5,410.34 5,118.42 5,027.57 4,429.66 
Sales of publications 533.42 729.21 570.22 239.56 
Interest and royalty (Regular and Memoirs 
Funds) 153.00 153.00 153.72 164.27 
Total. . $6,096.76 $6,000.63 $5,751.51 $4,833.49 
Expenditures 
American Anthropologist, printing and 
Illustrations: 
No. 4 of preceding year (part). $ 643.09 $ 104.42 
Nos. 1-3 of year. . 2,904.11 $2,522.40 
No. 4 of year (part). 538.84 
No. 1 of next year. 65.90 
Nos. 1-4 of year 3,349.55 $3,462.33 
Total. . $4,142.84 $3,453.97 $3,462.33 $2,522.40 


Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints) $ 507.29 $ 583.77 $ 465.81 $ 475.38 


Memoirs: print. and ill. paid by Assoc. 539.72 67 .02 
Total account publications. 5,189.95 4,037.74 3,928.14 3,065.00 
Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices. . 1,141.74 1,272.47 1,094.03 1,085.85 


Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publs. 118.28 181.31 296.22 165.82 


Total. $6,459.97 $5,491.52 $5,318.39 $4,316.47 


Surplus carried over $ 509.11 $ 433.12 $ 517.02 
Deficit. $ 363.21 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Grrrorp, Treasurer 


It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Drs Clark Wissler and 
Edward Sapir. 

The President appointed the Executive Committee of the American Anthropological 
Association to serve as a Budget Committee and to report to the Association at the annual 
meeting, December 28, 1933. 

It was voted that the retiring Treasurer be authorized to continue the employment of 
part-time assistant and to sign checks until the books and funds of the Association have been 
transferred to the incoming Treasurer. 

It was voted that the resignation of E. W. Gifford as Treasurer be accepted. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the Council of the Association, 
report that they have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1933, 
and find them correct. 

CLARK WISSLER 
EDWARD SAPIR 
REPORT OF EDITOR 


At the time of writing, the last page proofs of the year, indicating a volume of 804 pages, 
had been returned to the printer so that the fourth issue of 1933 may have been distributed 
at the time of the annual meeting. Two memoirs, published through a grant by the National 
Academy of Sciences, have been recently distributed, viz., M. J. and F. S. Herskovits’ An 
Outline of Dahomean Religious Belief, and O. Lattimore’s The Gold Tribe; “ Fishskin Tatars” 
of the Lower Sungari. E. C. Parsons’ Hopi and Zufii Ceremonialism is on the point of being 
distributed. 

Volume 16, no. 3, formerly out-of-print, has been photostated by Breitkopf and Hartel 
during the year, and the hundred copies stored with the George Banta Publishing Company. 

In order to preclude an otherwise inevitable delay in the appearance of the first issue of 
the new year the Editor, mindful of a corresponding offer by Dr Swanton, has proposed that 
he be empowered to proceed with the requisite preparations, to see the issue through the press, 
and to engage editorial assistance for the purpose at the usual rate of compensation. In Presi- 
dent Cole’s absence this authorization was secured through the Secretary of the Association 
and Vice-President Shetrone. 

In his valedictory Report for 1923 (AA 26: 125, 1924), Dr Swanton suggested a board of 
specialists as the ideal solution of the editorial problem. He envisaged one salaried editor to 
devote all his time to the journal and a supporting body of volunteer assistants to give expert 
advice. In the present circumstances part of this plan seems utopian, but the utilization of an 
editorial board may be recommended to the future management. Certainly the innovation 
of having an associate editor specially concerned with North American archaeology has proved 
extremely helpful. 

As the retiring Editor has pointed out (AA 29: 307, 1927), difficulties go back to a single 
ultimate source, inadequate funds. Business cannot be dispatched with ideal expedition by a 
single half-time assistant, a regular Memoir series cannot be re-established, long articles must 
be shelved unless more money is forthcoming. What is more, many authors of high repute— 
especially in Europe—might present contributions if it were possible to offer at least a nominal 
honorarium for their labors. But this, again, is lapsing into Utopianism. The matter is men- 
tioned merely in order to explain in part why the journal has not always been what the Editors 
would have liked it to be. 

In the present financial crisis, the Editor in consultation with the Treasurer feels reluc- 
tantly compelled to urge still further economies. For the exact figures, reference to the Treas- 
urer’s Report suffices. We suggest a budget based on the past year’s income and specifically 
propose the following changes. In order to maintain the present amount of space for articles 
the allowance for illustrations shall be cut to less than half; the membership list shall be printed 
only biennially; reprints shall be furnished without cover except in so far as authors consent 
to bear the entire charge. 

Certain specific points of editorial policy may also be brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation at this time. 

At times rumors have been circulated of favoritism on behalf of Californian contributors. 


| 
| 
| 
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Certain facts in this situation should be understood. The presence of an editorial office in an 
academic community inevitably attracts contributions from non-anthropological as well as 
anthropological sources, and in so far as they prove worthy there is no reason for rejecting 
them. On the other hand, the Editor has deliberately favored Californians as reviewers in the 
interests of economy, both as to money and time. It costs money to mail or express books 
across the continent; and it is a great convenience when remiss reviewers can be dunned by 
word of mouth. Whenever a book has been of special character, however, an expert in the field 
has usually been sought irrespective of residence. But to seek and to find are not synonymous 
terms. 

Another criticism is not without some semblance of justice. Some unworthy articles have 
appeared in the journal. It should, however, be recalled that when the present Editor assumed 
charge the dearth of available contributions forced him to issue frantic appeals for aid. The 
psychological “set” acquired by the Editor in those days of famine doubtless survived to some 
degree into the rapidly developing era of overabundant supply, but it is believed that inferior 
material has been decidedly rarer during the last few years. Certainly no article of significant 
value has ever been declined. 

The opinion is periodically voiced that the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST ought to be de- 
voted wholly or predominantly to Americanist topics. There is neither precedent for such a 
view in the earlier policy of the journal nor in the constituency of our membership. The As- 
sociation embraces a fair number of members whose primary interests lie in other than Ameri- 
can fields, and their numbers are, if anything, increasing. I need merely mention the names of 
Drs Laufer, Linton, Herskovits, Radcliffe-Brown, Lloyd Warner, Cole, Malinowski. Figures 
bearing on this point were published in an editorial Report (AA 31: 319, 1929). A recent count 
indicates 139 foreign members out of an approximate total of about 910. In other words, about 
15 per cent of our membership is actually non-American by residence. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of our articles continue to deal with the New World. Relevant misgivings should be 
allayed by the following comparative figures for the years 1924-1933: 


American Archaeology and Ethnography 187 articles 
Africa. .. 
Oceania 
Asia and Indonesia | 
Australia 
General Culture History eine: 
Old World Prehistory 
Theory 4 * 
Linguistics 
Obituaries 
Miscellaneous 


Actually the figures understate the case, for many articles under the last four heads are pri- 
marily of interest to Americanists. 

The Editor would like to remind his successor of a grant of $2,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, secured through the efforts of Dr Kidder (AA 33: 276, 1931), who with the as- 
sistance of Mrs Marion Hale Britten, prepared an Index for the publications of the Associa- 
tion through 1928. With this gift the Association assumed the obligation of publishing a new 
Index within five or ten years. The balance of the grant has increased through interest from 
$1,007.21 to $1,124.53. 

In conclusion the Editor wishes to thank those members of the Association who have 
given him moral support during a term of office not always free from misunderstandings. In 


| 
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particular he wishes to thank the Associate Editors,—his old friend and fellow-student Frank 
G. Speck; Dr F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., whose help has been invaluable during the last two years; 
and Mr E. W. Gifford, to whose untiring efforts the Association owes much of what is com- 
mendable in its journal—quite apart from his services as Treasurer. The Editor also wishes to 
acknowledge his gratitude to his predecessors, Drs Swanton and Hodge, who gave him encour- 
agement at a time when he needed it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert H. Lowre, Editor 

It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

It was voted that the resignation of Robert H. Lowie as Editor be accepted. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: Drs C. E. Guthe, 
Ralph Linton, Earl H. Bell. 

It was voted: 

That the request of the Army Medical Library for complimentary reception of the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, in view of present shortage of funds, be granted, and that the American 
Anthropological Association express to the authorities of the Army Medical Library its ap- 
preciation of the contribution to scientific research being made by the Army Medical Library. 

That a committee of two be appointed by the President to study the problem of honorary 
membership in the American Anthropological Association and to select and recommend to the 
next annual meeting a list of honorary members to be elected. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 1:30 P.M. 


President Fay-Cooper Cole in the Chair. The following officers, Council members, repre- 
sentatives to councils and associations, and new members of the American Anthropological 
Association! were submitted by the Nominating Committee (Drs Kroeber, chairman, Guthe, 
Kidder) and were elected: 

President, Fay-Cooper Cole 

First Vice-President, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 

Second Vice-President, Herbert J. Spinden 

Secretary, John M. Cooper 

Treasurer, C. B. Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 

Associate Editors, F. G. Speck, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., C. B. Osgood 

Executive Committee, Neil Judd, Matthew Stirling, A. M. Tozzer 


Council 


New Members. For term 1934-37: R. Beals, Scudder Mekeel, W. M. Walker, R. Zingg, 
Carolyn Adler, A. G. Morice, A. Caso. For term 1934-36: S. S. Newman, F. L. Eggan, F. S. 
Dellenbaugh, Cora DuBois, F. B. Kniffen, Ralph Roys, J. C. Tello. For term 1934-35: C. F. 
Voegelin, H. Hoijer, E. Reynolds, May Mandelbaum, M. Uhle, L. E. Valcarcel. For term 
1934: J. G. Leyburn, Regina Flannery, S. Tax, G. MacGregor, V. F. Ray, C. D. Forde, A. de 
Hostos. 

B. Cummings, R. L. Olson, L. Spier, H. B. Collins, Jr., H. W. Krieger, F.-C. Cole, R. 
Redfield, E. A. Hooton, W. D. Wallis, Frances Densmore, G. G. Heye, S. K. Lothrop, H. L. 


1 The names of the new members will be published in the next printed list to appear in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
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Shapiro, Ellen Spinden, H. J. Spinden, Agnes C. L. Donohugh, Ruth Mackaye, W. M. Krog- 
man, F. G. Speck, H. Newell Wardle, J. E. Pearce, Wm. C. McKern, R. B. Bean, Harper 
Kelley (1937). . 

C. M. Barbeau, G. T. Bowles, G. H. Fox, B. Haile, D. G. Haring, G. Herzog, F. de 
Laguna, E. Kopta, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. O’Neale, L. 
Outhwaite, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., R. Thurnwald, R. 
Underhill, A. Woodward, S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. W. Bishop, F. 
Blom, C. S. Coon, C. B. Davenport, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, A. I. Hal- 
lowell, M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Linton, J. C. McGregor, B. Oetteking, 
A. C. Parker, V. Petrullo, G. Reichard, Helen H. Roberts, J. H. Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J. 
Terry (1936). 

Harriett M. Allyn, Manuel Andrade, R. F. Barton, Wendell C. Bennett, H. Bingham, 
L. Bloomfield, Biren Bonnerjee, Charles Brown, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, Douglas Byers, 
Emile Cailliet, William H. Claflin, W. B. Cline, C. B. Cosgrove, C. H. Danforth, D. S. David- 
son, Ellsworth Faris, H. Field, Reo Fortune, Lawrence Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golom- 
shtok, W. D. Hambly, M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, C. H. Hawes, J. N. B. Hewitt, E. B. 
Howard, M. Jacobs, D. Jenness, Charles R. Keyes, Berthold Laufer, Charles T. Loram, R. H. 
Lowie, T. F. McIlwraith, Robert McKennan, Paul S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, W. K. 
Moorehead, C. B. Moore, George P. Murdock, N. C. Nelson, P. H. Nesbitt, W. F. Ogburn, 
Frans M. Olbrechts, A. T. Olmstead, E. C. Parsons, E. K. Putnam, O. Ricketson, Henry B. 
Roberts, Carl Ruppert, J. T. Russell, Jr., E. Sapir, M. H. Saville, Max Schrabisch, A. H. 
Schultz, D. Scott, Frank M. Setzler, H. I. Smith, W. D. Strong, J. Eric Thompson, G. C. 
Vaillant, H. Webster, A. E. White, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg, George 
Woodbury (1935). 

C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, J. H. Breasted, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, 
H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, Lucy Freeland, Anna H. 
Gayton, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, Charlotte D. Gower, W. K. Gregory, S. J. Guernsey, 
C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, L. L. Hargrave, J. P. Harrington, C. L. Hay, M. Hell- 
man, L. W. Jenkins, J. H. Kellogg, Isabel T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, 
E. M. Loeb, W. C. MacLeod, T. Michelson, E. H. Morris, C. B. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, 
W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., L. Schellbach, H. C. Shetrone, V. Stefannson, J. B. 
Stetson, Jr., T. W. Todd, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin (1934). 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, R. B. Dixon, F. W. Hodge, 
A. L. Kroeber, C. Wissler, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, M. H. Saville, A. M. Tozzer, G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, J. R. Swanton. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: A. M. Tozzer. 
Representatives to National Research Council: A. E. Hooton, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., R. Red- 

field (to 1937). 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: E. A. Hooton, Bruno Oetteking (for 1934). 
Representative on Governing Body of International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures: M. J. Herskovits. 

The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1934: 

1. Secretary’s expenses. S$ 80 

2. Editor’s expenses 

Editor’s assistant. .$480 
Office expenses. 
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3. Treasurer’s expenses 


Treasurer’s assistant $ 360 
Office expenses. . 90 
Membership charges 25 475 
4. American Anthropologist 
Printing . . $2,890 
Illustrations . 300 
Reprints. . . 240 
Distribution. . . . 180 
Insurance; storage: back numbers 70 3680 


5. Out-of-print publications —- 


6. American Council of Learned Societies. 25 
Total for 1934 expenditures $4,800 

7. To meet unpaid 1933 bills, unexpended 1933 balance of $1,262.02 
Grand total. . . $6,062.02 


In presenting this budget the Committee further recommended: 

1. That reprints that are furnished to contributors be furnished without covers; 

2. That the editor be empowered to charge at cost for reprints, if he considers this ad- 
visable; 

3. That the editor be asked to give consideration to the possibility of having contributors 
abbreviate, so far as consistent with the subject treated, the articles submitted and accepted 
for publication; 

4. That the editor be empowered to expend for illustrations up to double the amount of 
the budget allowance therefor, if he sees fit, such additional sum to be charged against and 
drawn from the budget allowance or allowances for printing and reprints; 

5. That the Executive Committee be empowered to make available to the editor for the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1934 expenditures an amount upto $1,000 over and above the 
budget allowance should funds from current 1934 income become available over and above the 
prospective 1934 income. 

It was voted that the budget and recommendations as submitted by the Committee be 
accepted. 

The following resolutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association record its sincere appreciation 
of the long and faithful service rendered to it by Robert H. Lowie as Editor of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. As the guardian of the policies of our official publication he has been re- 
sponsible for the good name of our Association among our colleagues. Our present international 
standing is in large measure the result of his judgment and wisdom. We recognize the many 
problems which have come to him in his contacts with authors, printers and subscribers, and 
the drain this has been upon his time and good nature. While we recognize the justice of his re- 
quest that the mantle of editorship be passed on to another, we shall miss his kindly leadership. 
We hope that his gifts to the Association will be returned to him many fold in the years of re- 
search and teaching which lie before him. 

Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express its gratitude to Edward 
W. Gifford for his labors in behalf of the Association as its Treasurer. The life of the Association 
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is in a very real sense dependent upon a careful guardianship of its economic status. The 
meticulous care with which he has performed promptly and efficiently the duties of the office as 
well as the many courtesies by which we have all profited has created a real esprit de corps 
among the members. Through his indefatigable efforts the membership of the Association has 
grown significantly and its influence has been increased. We regret the loss of his guidance in 
our financial problems, and wish him equal success in his future undertakings. 

Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association record its sense of loss because 
of the death during the past year of the following members: Edward D. Adams, Harry W. 
Cartwright, S. C. Evans, Caroline Feist, Daniel Folkmar, William Henry Holmes, John Hub- 
bard, Zelia Nuttall, G. H. Perkins, Mrs. F. Wilson Popenoe, Walter E. Roth, Frederick Starr, 
and Caleb B. Stetson. The excellent work of William Henry Holmes, both as a scientific leader 
and head of the Anthropological Section of the U. S. National Museum, laid the foundations 
for archaeological work in the New World. Mrs. Nuttall’s enthusiastic labors in the interests 
of Mexican archaeology are known to all. Walter E. Roth’s studies among the natives of South 
America have become classics. Frederick Starr, formerly professor of anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, was well known as a stimulating teacher and sympathetic student of 
other cultures than our own. 


Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express its appreciation of the 
courteous hospitality extended to its members who attended the annual meeting at Columbus. 
Especial thanks are due the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Director H. C. 
Shetrone and the staff of the Ohio State Museum, and the management of the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. Thanks are also given to the Licking County Historical Society and the Newark Cham- 
ber of Commerce for their kindness and hospitality. 

It was moved that: 


Whereas: The utilization of Stone (employing the term in its broader sense, to include 
flint, clay and other rocks and minerals) acknowledgely is a basic concept of human material 
culture; and that not only does human civilization rest directly on a foundation of stone (the 
“metal” of primitive peoples) but that the interpretation and translation of primitive culture 
through archaeological method is primarily dependent upon study of the use and methods of 
use of Stone in its various forms; and 

Whereas: Consideration of potentialities inherent in Stone as a source of information in 
the study of primitive culture indicates two principal phases of inquiry, as follows: 

(A) Physical study of material substances with the objective of determining sources and 
use-distribution and, through these, migrations, contacts and cultural relationships. 

(B) Exhaustive study of, and experimentation in, methods of working stone, with 
special reference to the art of chipping flint, with the idea of ascertaining just how the better 
examples of primitive handiwork in flint were produced. While the basic principles of the 
process of flint working are known to have been percussion and pressure, their application in 
the fabrication of flint artifacts of certain forms and types has not been successfully demon- 
strated. Therefore, 


Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association, in annual convention as- 
sembled at Columbus, Ohio, on December 28, endorse an attempt to find ways and means for 
(1) the establishment of a clearinghouse and laboratory for the comparative study and 
analysis of stone materials, the laboratory to be in connection with some existing organization 
where needed facilities and professional services may be available; and (2) that ways and means 
be sought for engaging and remunerating a competent individual to carry on a series of experi- 
ments, in connection with one or another of the museums specializing in American archae- 
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ology, to determine the mechanical processes necessary to produce the highly specialized flint 
products of aboriginal man. 

It was voted that the American Anthropological Association approves the foregoing mo- 
tion in principle and refers it to the Executive Committee for action. 


PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:30 A.M. 


W. C. Beasley, A Hue Scale and Pattern Notation for the Study of Eye Color, with 
Preliminary Results on Color in 500 Newborn Infants (Lantern). 

Paul H. Nesbitt, Burial Methods during the Early Capsian Age in North Africa (Lantern). 

Earl H. Bell, (in collaboration with Willem Van Royen), The Pleistocene Controversy 
in Nebraska (Lantern). 

Nels C. Nelson, History of North American Archaeology (By Title). 

Frank G. Speck, Siouan Tribes of the Carolinas as Known from Catawba, Tutelo and 
Documentary Sources (By Title). 

John M. Cooper, World Distribution of Alcoholic Beverages. 


2:00 P.M. 


Fay-Cooper Cole, Some Old Haunts Revisited. 

Margaret Mead, Report on Arapesh Tribe of New Guinea (By Title). 

Reo F. Fortune, Report on Field Work in the Sepik River Basin (By Title). 
Melville J. Herskovits, Marriage and Divorce in Dahomey. 

Harry Hoijer, A Classification of Southwest Athapaskan Languages. 

Biren Bonnerjea, Hunting Superstitions of the American Aborigines (By Title). 
Ralph Linton, The Concept of Power among the Comanche. 


7:00 P.M. 


Dinner of welcome at Faculty Club. The members were guests of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society. Paper after dinner at Ohio State Museum by H. C. Shetrone, 
Nicotiana: An Ethnologic, Historic and Literary Novelty. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. 


Martha Beckwith, Some Problems of the Hawaiian Song of Creation. 
Gladys Reichard, Scientific Standards. 

Melville J. Herskovits, Animal and Human Tales in Negro Folk-Lore. 
A. L. Campa, Two Cycles of Folk Drama in New Mexico. 

Regina Flannery, Gossip as a Clue to Attitudes. 

John M. Cooper, The Religion of the Eastern Cree. 


1:30 P.M. 
Symposium on the Mound-Builder Problem 
Warren K. Moorehead, The Present Status of our Mound-Builder Problem. 


Emerson F. Greenman, The Distribution of the Hopewell Culture (Lantern). 
Thorne Deuel, Basic Cultures of the Mississippi Valley (Lantern). 


— 
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7:00 P.M. 
Annual Dinner 6f AAA and AFLS 
H. C. Shetrone, The Archaeology of the Valley of Mexico (a motion picture). 
Frmay, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 A.M. 
Fred Eggan and Sol Tax, North American Social Organization: 
I Certain Problems Defined (F. Eggan). 
II Toward a Solution (S. Tax). 
John Gillin, Social Organization of the Barama River Caribs of British Guiana (Lantern). 
Robert M. Zingg, Reformulation and Statistical Verification of the Age-Area Concept 
(By Title). 
B. W. Aginsky, Pomo Kinship Systems. 
Albert B. Reagan, The Gosiute (Goshute) or Shoshoni-Goship Indians of the Deep Creek 
(Ibapah) Region in Western Utah. 
Carl E. Guthe, A Suggested Classification of Archaeological Cultures. 
Fay-Cooper Cole, Some Notes on Beyer’s Archaeological Discoveries in the Philippines. 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 
American Anthropological A sociation 


REPORT OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on January 16, 
1934, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Matthew W. Stirling; Vice- 
president, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr.; Secretary, Frank M. Setzler; Treasurer, Henry B. Collins, 
Jr.; Vice-President of the Washington Academy of Sciences, Matthew W. Stirling; Members of 
the Board of Managers, Biren Bonnerjea, George S. Duncan, Herbert W. Krieger, William Dun- 
can Strong. 

The following is a report of the membership and activities of the Society since the an- 
nual meeting held on January 17, 1933. 

Membership: 

Life members. 3 

Active members. 46 

Associate members 6 

Honorary members 22 

Corresponding members 22 

99 


Total 
Deceased: 
Active members. 
Honorary members. 


Total 
Resigned: 
Active members. 3 
Associate members... . 3 
6 


Total 
New Members: 
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The Society lost through death the following members: Honorary: Prof W. H. Holmes, one 
of the founders of the Society and a past president, on April 20, 1933; Active : Captain Robert 
R. Bennett, on December 12, 1933. 

Members resigning at the close of the year were: Active: D. Percy Hickling, A. H. Shan- 
non, and A. T. Sweet; Associate: Mrs Mitchell Carroll, Oscar B. Hunter and H. H. Kerr. 

Members elected during the year were: Mrs Margaret Welpley and the Honorable Dr 
Pedro M. Arcaya, Minister of Venezuela. 

The financial statement (Treasurer’s report) is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Ats’n. .. .$1,114.06 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement t Co., par value $10 per 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., par value $100 per 
share ‘ . 200.00 
Cash in bank......... es . 246.04 
...$1,770.10 
Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Ass’n. . $60.00 
To printer.......... 3.75 
63.75 
Net Balance....... $1,706.35 


Papers presented before regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 17, 1933, 643rd regular meeting, The Probable Route of DeSoto through the 
Southeastern States, by Dr John R. Swanton, ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

February 21, 1933, 644th regular meeting, Folk-Lore in Some Languages of Northern 
India, by Dr Biren Bonnerjea of the Foreign Mission School, Catholic University. 

March 21, 1933, 645th regular meeting, Daily Life of the James Bay Cree, by Dr John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University of America. 

April 18, 1933, 646th regular meeting, The Cultures of Stone Age Man in the Old World, 
by L. Lorne Wedlock. 

October 17, 1933, 647th regular meeting, Notes on Southeastern Aboriginal History, by 
Dr John R. Swanton, ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

November 21, 1933, 648th regular meeting, Religion of the Eastern Cree, by Dr John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University of America. 

The regular December meeting was cancelled by the Board of Managers. All regular 
meetings were held in room 43 of the new National Museum. 

FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR., Secretary 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1933 


The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held on Monday, January 
22, 1934 at 8:15 P.M. at the American Museum of Natural History. 

The Secretary reported on the present membership of the Society which includes a total 
of 138 members as over against 152 of last year. Of this total, 14 are life members, 30 annual 
members, and 94 feliows. 
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Meetings have been held as usual in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology of the 
New York Academy of Sciences at the Museum of Natural History on the fourth Monday of 
each month, and the program of speakers has been as follows: 

Feb. 27: Maori Migrations and Culture, by Prof Peter H. Buck. 

March 27: Wintu Songs, by Dr Dorothy Demetrakopoulou. 

April 24: Historical Analysis of Culture, by Dr Alexander Lesser. 

Oct. 23: Sorcery and Blackmail in a New Guinea Tribe, by Dr Margaret Mead. 
Nov. 27: Family Life among the Dakota Indians, by Miss Ella Deloria. 

Jan. 29: Some Relations of Southwest Cultures, by Dr Leslie Spier. 

During 1933 Miss Ella Deloria’s Dakota Texts, Memoir 14, the publication of which was 
financed by funds of the current year, was distributed. The Memoir of the Society for 1934— 
Dr Ruth Bunzel’s Zuni Texts—financed by the Committee on Research in Native American 
Languages of the Council of Learned Societies is now in the process of being distributed. It was 
decided that the present balance of $1,470.50, of which $650 was received as a gift for publica- 
tion purposes from the funds of the National Academy of Sciences, would be used to publish 
Dr Leonard Bloomfield’s Cree Texts as the Memoir for 1935. 

The following ticket for 1934 was then elected: 

President: Dr Gladys Reichard, Columbia University. 

First Vice President: Dr Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, New York. 

Second Vice President: Dr Bruno Oetteking, Columbia University. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr Alexander Lesser, Columbia University. 

Editor: Dr Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Directors: Dr Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History. 

Mr Clarence Hay, American Museum of Natural History. 
Dr Ruth Benedict, Columbia University. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CAROLYN ADLER, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
February 1, 1933 to February 1, 1934 


CURRENT FuND 


Receipts 
Balance in Current Fund, February 1, 1933 $1,525.41 
Sales through Stechert $ 64.05 
Interest on Bonds 102.75 
Grant from National Academy of Sciences 650.00 
Dues, Members 1932 15.50 
Dues, Members 1933 310.00 
Dues, Fellows 1932. 24.00 
Dues, Fellows 1933. 487.00 
Dues, Fellows 1934. ; 6.00 


Dues, Fellows 1935.. 6.00 
$1,665.30 


$3,190.71 


| 
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Expenditures 

Dues to American Anthropological Association 
Stationary 

Stamps 

Clerical Assistance. . . 

Cost of Memoir XIV..... 

Travelling Expenses, Lecturers 

Foreign Exchange. . 


Safe deposit vault. . 


Balance in Corn Exchange Bank. 


PERMANENT FuND 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets 
3 N.Y. Mtg. Bond Co. Bonds (par value) 
1 U.S. Govt. Bond 


Net Assets Permanent Fund 


[N. S., 36, 1934 


$3 ,000.00 
500.00 


$3,500.00 


$1,720.21 
1,470.50 


$3,190.71 


Liabilities 


$0,000.00 


$3,500.00 


Audited and Approved by GENE WELTFISH 


$ 647.50 
6.87 
10.50 
3.50 
1,031.32 
12.91 
Check Tax... .26 
6.60 
|| 


BOOK REVIEWS 
AFRICA 


Kultur und Umwelt der Kleinwiichsigen in Afrika. Wi1LHELM IMMENROTH. (378 pp., 

1 map. Leipzig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft, 1933.) 

This dissertation for a doctorate deals, as the title implies, with the culture and 
environment of ‘small people’ of Africa. The people of short stature are Pygmies 
and Bushmen, but in the former group the author includes, not only typical Pyg- 
mies of the Ituri forest, but many others of the southwest and the Sanga River, who, 
so far as their physique is concerned, show an admixture of Bantu Negro blood. 

The books begins with an outline of historical references to Pygmies and Bush- 
men. The former are mentioned in early Egyptian texts, and the latter by Herodo- 
tus. The physical features of Pygmies and Bushmen are compared, and though 
data of physical anthropology are admittedly inadequate for such a task, the author 
might have presented the existing figures in a manner easier for comparative study. 
An article by B: Struck! appears to have been overlooked, yet Struck’s considera- 
tion of cranial indices for many Bantu tribes of the Congo has a direct bearing on 
the theory of a wide pre-Negro distribution of Pygmy tribes over the central Congo 
region. Struck’s data clearly show a strong tendency to brachycephaly among 
Bantu Negroes of central Africa, especially near Lake Chad, where several tribes 
have a cephalic index about 80. This brachycephalic element does not appear in 
other Negro tribes, who are for the main part dolichocephalic or mesaticephalic. 

At the conclusion of the section on physical anthropology the data are divided 
into two portions, one relating to Pygmies and the other to Bushmen. A more effec- 
tive presentation, since the object is a comparative study, would have been a col- 
lateral one in which Pygmies and Bushmen were considered trait by trait. 

Pygmies are described with respect to ornaments, houses, music, hunting, social 
organization, character, speech, and religion. In the second part of the book the 
same headings (with the addition of art) are selected as captions for an outline of 
Bushman culture. 

The comparative study is long delayed, but near the end of the book (pp. 351- 
54) the author indicates that he is impressed with differences rather than resem 
blances in physique, language, and culture, for though Pygmies and Bushmen are 
hunters they have basically different habitats. 

The space given to comparative study is small compared with that devoted to 
assembling of data. One does not know to what extent Dr Immenroth had made his 
compilation before the publication of I. Schapera’s work.? The essentials of data 
bearing on Ituri Pygmies have appeared in articles and in a book by P. P. Schebesta,” 


‘ Versuch einer Karte des Kopfindex in mittleren Afrika, ZE 54:51-113, 1922. 
* The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa. London, 1930. 
* Bambuti, die Zwerge vom Kongo. Leipzig, 1932. 
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and for purposes of comparative study a considerable amount of information was 
already assembled. This does not necessarily make the work of Dr Immenroth one 
of supererogation, since students may be helped by having two summaries of facts 
relating to Bushmen. 

As a compilation the work is thorough, painstaking, and accurate. The bibliog- 
raphy is enormous, mention being made of about six hundred authors. The absence 
of an index-is a serious defect in a book which is primarily encyclopaedic. I think 
there is no injustice in saying that the volume is hardly a dissertation in the gener- 
ally accepted sense of the word, which usually implies personal acquisition of new 
factual material, or the presentation of an impressively new point of view. 


Witrrip Dyson HAMBLY 


Aethiopen des Westens Forschungsreisen in Portugiesisch Guinea. H. A. BERNATZIK. 
(2 vols. 140 R.M. Wien, 1933.) 


Students of African ethnology are deeply indebted to H. A. Bernatzik and B. 
Struck for the first survey of Portuguese Guinea. The larger Portuguese territories 
of Angola and Portuguese East Africa have not yet been surveyed with a thorough- 
ness that is commensurate with their size and ethnological interest, and Portuguese 
Guinea has been almost entirely neglected. 

The first of the two large tomes gives a general survey of all the tribes and the 
salient points of their ethnology, and in this study the reader is assisted by an 
excellent tribal map. It is no disparagement to the scholarship of African ethnol- 
ogists to say that many of these names are unfamiliar, so scant has been the informa- 
tion respecting Porguguese Guinea. 

The second volume consists of photographic plates of the finest technique and 
the highest ethnological value. The colored plates are works of art, and airplane 
photographs of village planning show an ingenuous application of aviation to the 
study of facts that have been too often neglected. Photographs of this kind are 
supplemented by numerous outline drawings of huts, compounds, and buildings 
which are used ceremonially. All the internal arrangements are made perfectly clear. 

Students of physical anthropology will find anthropometric tables and type pic- 
tures which are of inestimable value. Languages have yet to be analysed and de- 
scribed by Professor B. Struck. 

A general introduction gives a clear survey of topographical details, climate, wild 
animals, staple crops, and domesticated animals; then the author begins a systematic 
survey of tribes, concerning each of which he gives data relating to social organiza- 
tion, religion, magic, economics, and handicrafts. The technique of handwork is 
admirably illustrated. 

The principal tribe, the Balante, number about 86,876 people. Smaller tribes 
are the Kunante, Kassange, Banyun, Fulups, Nordbayot, Sudbayot, Pepel, Man- 
kanya, Bidyogo, and Mandyako. 

Such a wide survey necessitates a brief discussion of each tribe, and students 
are left with the task of assessing for themselves the disparities and homogeneities 
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of the cultures described. Theories of historical development are never obtrusive, 
and the text is confined almost entirely to a succinct account of factual material. 

The investigators were undoubtedly justified in their method of providing a 
general survey. This gives an intelligible background for ethnologists who may have 
the good fortune to attempt a detailed monograph describing the tribal life of some 
particular unit. 


D. HamBLy 


The Early Cape Hottentots described in the writings of Olfert Dapper (1668), Willem 
ten Rhyne (1686), and Johannes Gulielmus de Grevenbroek (1695). The original 
texts, with translations into English by I. Scuapera and B. FARRINGTON. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by I. Schapera. (xv, 309 pp., 7 plates. 
10 shillings. Cape Town: The Van Riebeeck Society, 1933.) 


The Van Riebeeck Society has contributed a noteworthy volume to the literature 
of anthropology by publishing three seventeenth century works on the Hottentot. 
The original Dutch and Latin texts are presented together with English translations 
by Professors Schapera and Farrington. The English translations occupy the right- 
hand pages of the book, the original Dutch and Latin the left-hand pages. A fifteen 
page general introduction by Professor Schapera serves to orient the reader. Pre- 
ceding each translation is a foreword which evaluates anthropologically the work 
translated. Copious footnotes add the finishing touch to this extremely valuable 
collection of source material. The frontispiece is from a photograph of an old Cape 
Hottentot man. Six plates reproduced from Kolb’s Caput Bonae Spei Hodiernum of 
1719 enliven the volume and portray various Hottentot customs. 

E. W. Grrrorp 


OCEANIA AND INDIA 


The Native Music of the Tuamotus. Epw1x G. Burrows. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum Bulletin, 109. 107 pp., with music. Honolulu, 1933.) 


Mr Burrows’ first publication is exceedingly creditable. Eighty-three songs and 
chants out of a total of three hundred and fifty collected by Kenneth P. Emory in 
the Tuamotus were transcribed at the Bishop Museum and seventy of these were 
analyzed, the samplings being made partly in accordance with Mr Emory’s advice. 
Forty-three specimens were chosen from Vahitahi, twenty from Fagatau, fourteen 
from Reao, and six from the western Tuamotus. 

In addition to the assistance given him by Mr Emory and Mr J. Frank Stimson 
in the matter of their unpublished notes and personal advice, and by William K. 
Purves, instructor in music at the Kamehameha school, who assisted with the 
musical terminology and made the drawings of the music, Mr Burrows himself 
brought to the work a well-rounded viewpoint as a result of a year’s study of the 
efforts of his various predecessors in the field of primitive music. The contributions 
others had made in the matter of methods of approach to the general problem, and 
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perhaps stressed unduly, Mr Burrows has handled impartially and with an at- 
tractive style. 

The book is roughly divided into two parts. The first covers fifty-four pages and 
describes in a general way the varieties of songs, giving typical examples. Oc- 
casionally, special comments on the strictly musical peculiarities of the examples are 
appended. There is also a brief discussion of the part music plays in Tuamotuan life. 
The second part, which covers fifty-two pages, is devoted to a discussion of the 
various characteristics of the music itself: the tone quality, varieties of vocalization, 
rhythm, tempo, intensity, tonality, melodic movement, endings, part-singing, musi- 
cal form, local differences, and European influence. There is no mention of musical 
instruments. On the whole, this general rather than detailed treatment is suggestive 
and interesting, particularly because the author, in what was necessarily a very 
hasty treatment, was obliged to look for the more general aspects and has character- 
ized them aptly. Probably such a treatment would fill a real need for those seeking 
only a good general description of what a given music is like. Perhaps it also might 
be sufficient for an area like Polynesia, where the music, at least to superficial in- 
quiry, seems to follow in general more circumscribed lines than those we are ac- 
customed to observe elsewhere. 

But even here, possibilities of variety in unexpected, perhaps even unguessed, 
directions, would seem to argue for as detailed examination as the material allows 
for, and indeed, in the present study, are provokingly hinted at. Mr Burrows has 
barely more than indicated a number of traits which obviously, from the material 
he has given, require more thorough investigation, and promise rich rewards. It is 
indeed regrettable that a study which obviously would have profited greatly in the 
hands of one as capable as he is, like many another done under Bishop Museum 
direction, had to be carried out in an exhausting race against insufficient time. He is 
fully aware of the further possibilities of investigation of certain aspects of this 
music; that his generalities are, for the most part, based only upon samplings of a 
much larger collection; and that a brief hearing of all the songs, without notation 
and analysis, is not enough to reveal many possible subtleties of form and style. 

For future comparative work with the music of other regions, this study, while 
useful, will have to be supplemented by more detailed work. It is a pity that, hav- 
ing gone so far, Mr Burrows could not have been allowed ample time to make a 
thorough job of it, and it is only to be hoped, that with his present very good start, 
he will have the luck to succeed himself in further research in this same region. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS 


Dictionnaire de la langue des Iles Marquises: Frangais-Marquisien. Mor R. I. 
DorpiL1on. (Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, 18. 598 pp. 87 fr 
50. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1932.) 


This volume is the second part (French-Marquesan) of the work already re- 
viewed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 35: 358, 1933. Like the first part (Mar- 
quesan-French) this volume has been improved from the original edition (Paris, 
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1904) by the addition of many idiomatic phrases and by the inclusion of some two 
thousand new words. Unfortunately, many others have been deleted which might 
with advantage have been retained as defined in the earlier edition. Although the 
work is monumental its technical defects are serious for neither the author’s methods 
nor the ends he sought belong to the science of linguistics, as the Institut d’Eth- 
nologie points out in a foreword to this volume. Mgr Dordillon was interested pri- 
marily in matters of religion and morality and in perfecting a means of communicat- 
ing these to the natives in the local dialects of 1860 which have since undergone 
marked phonetic and semantic change. In this he has succeeded admirably, but the 
anthropologist will regret the absence of many words and phrases that would have 
elucidated the culture of the Marquesans of this period. 
J. Frank Stimson 


Juyang jtai. Nirmmal-kumar Basu (Pravdsi, 33: 804-809. 12 illustrations. 1340 
[Bengali era = 1933].) 


The Juang are a Kolarian tribe inhabiting the western part of Orissa, south of 
Bengal. Their eastern neighbors are the Oriyas.' Existing literature on the Juangs 
is so scanty that even an account in a popular Bengali magazine is of some value for 
the information it contains, expecially as the author’s object (p. 805) in sojourning 
among them was to study their language, which is somewhat similar to Kol-Khariy4. 

Considering the language in which it is written it may be of interest to give Eng- 
lish translations of certain passages which are of an ethnological nature. 

Basu was told that monkeys would not come anywhere near a Juang village be- 
cause of the latter’s liking for them, presumably as food (p. 807). Then he writes 
Indeed the Juangs eat everything. On getting up in the morning the men go into the woods to 
chop or to fetch bamboos with which to make basketry, and the women go to gather fruits, 
roots, tubers and the eggs of red ants [pupx?]. They are very fond of the red ants’ eggs. For- 
merely the Juangs lived by hunting, but nowadays, since the forests have come under govern- 
ment jurisdiction, their plight is unbounded. Somehow or other by selling their basketry they 
manage to exist. . . . The villages of the Juangs are small. In some there are about ten houses 
[families], in others there are only two or three. . . . In each village there is a hut which is called 
majan or courthouse [bachelor’s house?]. If guests or relatives arrive, they are quartered and 
entertained here. And in this hut their worship is held. All the unmarried men of the village 
must remain in the majan. If enemies should arrive suddenly they will call everyone, and take 
upon themselves the first blows of battle... . The majan is the center of Juang social life. 
Every evening, in the open space before the majan, the women dance holding each other’s 
hands, while the men stand separately in front of them and keep tune by playing on the Cangu 
[beating on the drum]. The Juangs believe that the first cause[s], Buram Bura and Buraém 
Buri, live in the posts of the majan, Black hens are sacrificed to him. But he himself is power- 
ful, and has his seat in the fire. The fire which burns continually in the pit inside the majan 
is through his doing [sic]. When the skin of the éangu [drum] is heated before the fire just be- 
fore playing it, he comes into the drum; the sound of the drum is his voice (pp. 808-809). 

Very little is said of their religious life. In describing a certain worship in which 


1 See my L’Ethnologie du Bengale, Paris, 1927, pp. 47 et seq. 
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Basu himself took part, he says that two black hens were sacrificed, and the blood 
sprinkled on the drum. Anyone may perform a religious service, the only qualifica- 
tion being that he must be married. 


It is not that their life is a happy one. They have poverty, starvation, disease, oppression, 
yet they pass their days somehow by their evening dances and by drinking intoxicating liq- 
uors. They do not think of sorrow, they take it for granted (p. 809). 


The two short Juang texts given show considerable Bengali influence, and it is 
questionable if Basu was successful in taking real Juang texts. It is a pity that he 
does not give any phonetics. The Bengali alphabet is hardly suitable for expressing 
the sounds of a different language. Nine of the twelve illustrations will be of value to 
anthropologists: they compare favorably with those given by Colonel Dalton and 
Sir Herbert H. Risley. Let us hope that Basu will publish something more detailed 
in the near future. 

BIREN BONNERJEA 


AMERICA 


Atitlan, An Archaeological Study of Ancient Remains on the Borders of Lake Atitlan, 
Guatemala, SAMUEL KIRKLAND LotuHRopP. (122 pp., 74 figs., 9 tables. Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication No. 444, September, 1933.) 

Lake Atitlan is situated in the highlands of Guatemala, in the Department of 
Solol4, at an elevation of 6000 feet. Dr Lothrop is chiefly concerned with the 
southern shore, territory of the Zutugil Indians. 

Zutugil, Cakchiquel, and Quiché, the historic Indian tribes of the district, are of 
the same sub-group of Mayan linguistic stock. They were highly organized politi- 
cally and socially at the time of the Conquest, when they were living in approxi- 
mately the same regions where they are found today. There are adequate accounts 
of Quiché and Cakchiquel history, based on native and early Spanish documents, 
but the Zutugil have not heretofore been considered as a unit. Our only knowledge 
of them in pre-Conquest times comes from Quiché and Cakchiquel records, and is 
given in summary by Dr Lothrop. According to the Cakchiquel, the Zutugil were 
the original settlers on Lake Atitlan; according to the Quiché, all three tribes came 
to Guatemala as one people, fifteen generations of kings (i.e., about 400 years) be- 
fore the Conquest. Be that as it may, once settled, all three tribes devoted them- 
selves to fighting each other, and united only once, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to repel the Aztecs. 

Two sites were excavated: one, Chukumuk, at the base of the volcano Toliman; 
the other, Chuitinamit, at the base of the volcano San Pedro. Adjacent sites were in- 
spected, and a reconnaissance was made of several sites, some Zutugil, on the north- 
ern and eastern shores of the lake, in Cakchiquel territory. Appendix I contains 
notes on sites in the Quiché country, to the north and west of the Atitlan district. 

At Chukumuk, which lies on a volcanic ridge, excavations were made at house 
sites on the ridge and also in a small valley to the north. A stratigraphic study of 
pottery established, with qualifications, three periods in the history of the site. 
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Levels of arbitrary depth show change in style of vessel rather than in ware from 
one period to the next. The identity of the middle level is checked by its agreement 
with the funeral pottery of a burial found at the same depth. 

On the basis of shape, Dr Lothrop correlates Chukumuk 1, the earliest period, 
tentatively with Zacatenco m and following ‘“‘Early” cultures in the Valley of 
Mexico, and more positively with Holmul 1, first pottery in the Peten district of 
Guatemala which can be accepted as classical Maya. Holmul 1 and Chukumuk 1 
seem to derive in part from the postulated Q culture, an early blend of traits from 
the Valley of Mexico, South America, and an even earlier and as yet unidentified 
local culture. 

The connections of the middle period, Chukumuk m1, with the Peten, Copan, 
and southwestern Salvador, would place it, with Holmul v, at the end of the Old 
Empire. Allowing for a cultural lag in the highlands, Dr Lothrop would put Chuku- 
muk 1 just after the end of the Old Empire, that is, just before the rise to power of 
the historic tribes of the highlands about 1100 a.p. 

The third period, Chukumuk m1, would cover the time from the end of Chuku- 
muk it to the Conquest. 

Chuitinamit, a rocky hill at the base of San Pedro, was the seat of the Atziguin- 
ihai, supreme chief of the Zutugil. Excavation here was hampered by objections of 
local authorities and landowners. Full publication of the pottery from this site is 
being held until the complex material can be studied further; it is merely outlined 
here. Nothing so far found, judged stylistically, indicates early occupation, and the 
pottery could be called roughly contemporaneous with Chukumuk m1. It is surpris- 
ingly different from the pottery at Chukumuk, where Chuitinamit painted wares 
are for the most part lacking. This may merely be due to social differences, since 
Chuitinamit was a royal residence. 

Summarizing, we deduce, mainly from a study of pottery, three main periods of 
occupation for the district around Lake Atitlan. The first, Chukumuk 1, which may 
represent a population either primitive Maya or pre-Maya, contains non-Maya 
elements, also found to the south and east, which persist into the second period, 
Chukumuk 1. The third period, partly typified by Chuitinamit pottery, covers the 
political ascendancy of the historic highland Maya tribes. While each period has, 
on the basis of shape, the Maya connections already referred to, most of the Atitlan 
pottery shows surprisingly little resemblance in ware or decoration to classical Maya 
wares of equivalent age. Architecture and stone carvings appear to owe little or 
nothing to the same classical Maya tradition. It seems then “that in the earliest 
known times the natives drew inspiration from western Salvador and to a less extent 
from central Mexico. At a later period they were in contact with the Maya Old 
Empire, and, in the centuries preceding the Spanish Conquest, they developed a 
culture of strongly local type.” 

This work is of very real value, not only as a contribution to Maya archaeology, 
but as an example of the growing importance of ceramic study in archaeological 
analysis. It is the first systematic publication of Maya pottery from the highlands 
of Guatemala, and includes statistical sherd tables, a summary of Maya-Mexican 
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ceramic chronology (pp. 57-60) and fresh definitions of the vexed and troubled 
terms ware, bevel, and molding. 


Mary ButLer 


La “Conquete Spirituelle’”’ du Mexique. ROBERT RicarD. (Travaux et Mémoires de 

l'Institut d’Ethnologie, 20. 404 pp. 125 francs. Paris, 1933.) 

Without in any way depreciating the quality of this study, one may wonder why 
it was published in an ethnological series. It is true that for the specialist in Mexico 
the work has a certain ethnological value but it is primarily a historical treatise. As 
such it need not receive extended discussion. 

The primary purpose of M Ricard was the study of the methods of the Francis- 
cans, Augustinians, and Dominicans in converting the natives and the founding of 
the Mexican church. In so far as the first part of this purpose is adhered to, the work 
is of ethnological value. From this viewpoint, however, the work has two serious 
defects. M Ricard depends, in the first instance, far more on statements and discus- 
sions of policy and not enough on specific missionary accounts of what may be termed 
field methods. To do this would have required the sifting of an enormous mass of 
archival material. As one who has worked in the Mexican field somewhat, the re- 
viewer can sympathise with M Ricard’s failure to spend the several additional years 
necessary to do this. In the second instance the monograph stops in 1572 with the 
coming of the Jesuits, thus leaving us in the dark concerning a large portion of the 
north Mexican field. Contrary to M Ricard’s statement, the Jesuits were intimately 
concerned with the conversion of the natives over a considerable portion of the 
north, 

M Ricard discusses among other things—I touch only upon those points which 
may interest the ethnologist—the ideological similarities between Christianity and 
certain phases of native religions, the linguistic and ethnographic preparation of the 
missionaries, the descriptive works such as those of Sahagun and their failure to be 
disseminated among the missionaries. A point of interest to which he reverts on 
several occasions is that we owe the preservation of many of the Indian languages 
to the deliberate policy of the missionaries to prevent the Indians learning Spanish. 
The purpose of this was to avoid as far as possible any intercourse between Spanish 
and Indians. To further this end, Indians not on encomiendas were segregated 
in Indian towns and every effort made to prevent whites from living near or visiting 
such communities. This has important implications and bearings on the matter 
of the survival of Indian cultures. 

Another point of interest is implied in the distribution of missions and mission- 
aries. In 1570, according to the accompanying map, there were vast areas untouched 
by missionary effort. These regions included practically all the coastal sections. 
Furthermore, in an area with a native population of several millions there were, in 
1559, a peak year in missionary efforts, a total of 802 missionaries. This figure in- 
cluded lay brothers, novices, students, professors, the aged and sick, and adminis- 
trative officers. It is clear from this that the Indians in the main could never have 
been converted to Christianity beyond an acceptance of the superficial forms. 
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Another interesting point dealt with particularly in part II, chap. 5, is the intro- 
duction of the morality plays and the origins of several of the widespread modern 
dances such as Los Moros. There is also a discussion of pagan ideological complexes 
carried over into Christian ritual and some interesting discussion of some of the 
organized resistance to Christianity, which was partly motivated by ideas sug- 
gestively similar to the later Ghost Dance doctrine. Appendix I should be useful, 
being a bibliography of works in or about native languages published between 1524 
and 1572. 


RALPH L. BEALS 


Aus den Pyramidenstadten in Alt-Mexico. WALTER LEHMANN. (8vo, 159 pp., 53 illus., 
3 panoramas. Berlin: Reimar Hobbing, 1933.) 


It is important to students of Mexican archeology that Dr Lehmann has set 
down in this book a section of the results of his travels and researches on the antiq- 
uities of our neighbors to the south. 

Dr Lehmann apparently makes no distinction between the generally accepted 
conclusions of Mexicanists, well known historic narratives, and his own painstaking 
research. There are no foot-notes, no citations in this extremely readable and 
clearly presented narrative of Old Mexico. It is, aside from this rather pertinent 
criticism, a well written, factual presentation of Old Mexican history, archeology, 
and culture sequence. The illustrations are novel in form but exceedingly clear cut 
as to detail. The chapter headings are not numbered. Following a rather lengthy 
introduction, they cover the following subjects: General Archaeological Viewpoint, 
The Pyramids of Soncuicuilco, Cholula, Teotihuacan, Xochicalco, Mitla and Monte 
Alban, Papantla, Mexiko-Tenochtitlan, and a summarizing conclusion. There are 
159 pages, including five pages of closely typed bibliography with the inclusion of the 
names of representative and outstanding American students. A pocket folder in the 
back cover includes an elaborate panoramic sketch of the ruins of Teotihuacan and 
of Monte Alban according to the late William H. Holmes, and a schematic chart 
of the elements of the Mexican calendar prepared apparently by the author. 

Strikingly produced with excellent illustrations, the book is recommended as a 
popular account of the outstanding ancient remains of Mexico and can also be read 
with profit by students of culture. 

WALTER HovucH 


The Ruins of Holmul, Guatemala. RayMoND E. Merwin and GeorceE C. VAILLANT. 
(Memoirs, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, III, no. 2. 107 pp., 36 pls. and colored frontispiece, 31 figures. Cam- 
bridge, 1932.) 


In this volume is published the record of the first thorough stratigraphic study of 
a Maya ruin. The ruin itself is remarkable as containing archaeological remains, 
burials, and pottery; and it was possible to chart the succession of these features, 
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and to link together those occurring within the same general period of time. Such a 
record deserves detailed review. 

The name, Holmul, has been given to this “Old Empire”’ site which lies east of 
Tikal and very near to the British Honduras boundary. Like Tikal and Uaxactun, 
it is reached from Belize via the Belize river and the trails of chicle hunters through 
the forest. The ruin is important, although not in the class of the magnificent sites 
of Tikal, Copan, and Chichen Itza. 

As a Peabody Museum project, the survey and excavation work was initiated by 
Dr Tozzer, its discoverer, in 1909-10. The following season saw the actual work 
of excavation with Dr Merwin in charge. Due to Merwin’s loss of health soon after, 
and his death in 1928, his report was not finished and published. To complete this 
work Dr Vaillant of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, was en- 
listed as collaborator. Of the 96 large pages of text, 24 were written by Merwin and 
72 by Vaillant. Tozzer and Vaillant give Merwin full credit for the planning and 
work of excavation, and for good and full field notes. Also Merwin’s contribution 
to the text includes the detailed description of Building B, Group 2, which is the 
outstanding unit excavated. Gladly granting honors to Merwin for the bulk of the 
source material, it is very clear that the volume itself is Vaillant’s. All the commen- 
taries and the analysesof thearchitectural features are by Vaillant, and the latter half 
of the book is devoted to his discussion which thoroughly covers the entire situation 
at Holmul. 

The survey and records of excavation showed three plazas of moderate size, and 
with each plaza is a high pyramid and temple, the altitude of the lowest being over 
fifty feet. Not a single dated stela was found to help date the city. No stratified 
rubbish heaps were found where successive layers containing fragments of homely 
kitchen pottery could tell the story of changes in culture. However, the excavation 
uncovered a series of graves, tombs, and stone buildings re-used as tombs whose 
discovery heralded the adoption of modern ceramic methods of study in the Maya 
field. In Vaillant’s words, 


Dr. Merwin found at Holmul instead of a rubbish bed a series of graves richly equipped 
with pottery showing strong contrasts from period to period. A stratification of any kind is 
rare and of the greatest importance in Maya archaeology, but a superposition of such intrinsic 
value is unique. 


Vaillant uses the burials excavated by Merwin as a basis for a time scale of five 
periods for this city, and names them Holmul 1, 11, mm, rv, and v. He classifies the 
architectural remains (which are badly ruined) according to this same plan, an easy 
matter as their stratification is related to that of the burials. He finally studies the 
pottery found as burial furniture and classifies and describes it as follows: 


Holmul 1: Bowls with tetrapod support; bowls with concave bottoms; spouted pot forms; 
sparing use of complicated design forms; pot stands. 

Holmul 11: Transition into the basal form of composite silhouette bowl; appearance of 
scutate covers with animal heads; pot stands. 

Holmul 1: First Phase, absent. Second Phase, development of the composite silhouette 
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bowl with basal bevel; scutate covers with well modelled animal heads; few examples of poly- 
chrome design; virtual absence of the leg as a’support. Third Phase, fall of undecorated black 
lacquer and rise of polychrome decoration; scutate covers with effigy knobs in polychrome; 
simple forms of bowls. Fourth Phase, tendency of polychrome pottery patterns to degenerate 
and simplify; rise of undecorated vessels and new forms, such as modelled effigy covers and 
low cylindrical jars; pot stands. 

Holmul tv: Continuance of degenerate polychrome patterns, and tendency for the 
sharply defined composite silhouette bow] with basal bevel to loose its clarity of outline. 

Holmul v: New styles like tall cylindrical vase and flat bottomed bowls with cylindrical 
tripod support; use of glyphs and life forms as decorative elements. 

These burials [to quote further] yielded a series of over 90 pottery vessels, which probably 
represents the cream of the ceramics made at Holmul. . . . The vessels were probably used for 
serving food and for ceremonial purposes, but storage pottery, such as makes up the mass of 
the sherds in debris heaps, is lacking. 


However for comparative purposes, the lack of commonplace material is not a 
serious matter; as up to the present time, the principle Maya collections are com- 
posed of only the more striking vessels from various localities (a narrowness which 
the author repeatedly laments). 

Among Vaillant’s comments are the following: 


The Holmul 1 pottery shows more southern affiliations than it does northern or western. 
.. . Ceramically, Holmul 1 is insignificant. . . . Through Holmul m1 one sees the rise and de- 
cline of a ceramic style, a condition which might possibly argue for long continuance. . . . 
Holmul rv, architecturally and ceramically, drops the curtain on Holmul tm, even as Holmul 
11 caused it to rise. . . . Holmul v ceramics reveal a much greater influx of new ideas than the 
pottery of the preceding periods. [Vaillant suggests that] we approach the close of the “Great 
Period” as the time of the Holmul v emanation. 


Vaillant was the pioneer in intensive study of Maya ceramics following the prin- 
ciples used by Kidder and others in the southwestern United States; and these quo- 
tations should give an idea of the scope and value of this volume. Inasmuch as Vail- 
lant’s chief work, ‘“The Chronological Significance of Maya Ceramics,” is available 
only to those who can consult the manuscript, the present volume discussing part 
of the same material is of especial value. 

The memoir with its large pages and generous quota of plates is in keeping with 
the other numbers of the Peabody Museum Memoirs. 

This book reflects interestingly the present situation regarding the methods of 
publishing ceramic data. The archaeology is soundly presented, the record of the 
stratigraphy is very clear, and the descriptions and illustrations of vessel shapes and 
decorations are excellent to the point of impressiveness. On the other hand, the 
descriptions of the texture as revealed by the broken sherds and of the material in 
the pottery are extremely difficult for the non-ceramist to grasp and visualize. It is 
regrettable that no clear method of description of the composition of the wares 
themselves has yet been worked out, as in this department only does the work fall 
short of a rounded presentation for the general anthropologist. To the reviewer, it 
would have been both interesting and helpful to have had a single color plate show- 
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ing fractured sections of typical sherds of each period enlarged as they would appear 
under a powerful reading glass. 


LAWRENCE Roys 


Grammar Notes and Vocabulary of the Makuchi Indians of Guiana. Rev JAMES 
Wrtuiams. (Anthropos Internationale Sammlung linguischtischer Monograph- 
ien, VIII. 413 pp. St. Gabriel-Médling near Vienna, 1932.) 

In this volume the Rev James Williams tells of his own stay (1908-1913) among 
the Makuchi, his debt to his predecessors, the habitat of the Makuchi; he then gives 
a full bibliography, a sketch of the grammar of the language, and a vocabulary. It 
is most difficult for one who has no first hand knowledge of the language to appraise 
the linguistic value of this book, save to point out that anything on South American 
linguistics is most welcome. Yet, even at the risk of being considered presumptuous, 
I feel constrained to say that judging from what I have heard concerning the little 
that has been gathered in South America by trained scientists within the past few 
years (Kechua and Botocudo) and which is not yet published, the phonetics and 
morphologic description are hardly adequate. What we need in South American 
linguistics are collections of texts (not translations from European languages), 
analytical grammars (not based on Latin grammar) referring to these texts by page 
and line, and a comparative study’of related dialects. Only in this way will it be 
possible to determine what the South American linguistic stocks really are. It is not 
too much to say that South American linguistics are not yet on a level with those of 
United States and Canada. But after all it is the business of missionaries “‘to save 
souls,’’ not to conduct anthropological or linguistic researches. This is not to depre- 
ciate the efforts of missionaries on these last lines, for the ethnological studies of 
Gusinde and Junod alone would show what splendid work they can do. And in my 
opinion both Cuog and Lacombe had a better grasp of some important grammatical 
traits of Algonquian languages than the late Dr Jones, though their arrangement of 
their material was perhaps not very happy, for what clearly belongs in grammar is 
placed often in vocabulary and vice versa. The appendix on the Farabee controversy, 
irrespective of who is right, is quite out of place. This is not to say that it should 
not have been published at all, for I believe it should, but that it is uncalled for in 
the present volume. Summing up, I repeat that any contribution to South American 
linguistics is most welcome. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Eugenic Predicament. S. J. Hotmes. (xi, 225 pp. $2.00. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1933.) 


This volume is penned by the Cautious Eugenist who is endowed with a faculty 
for clear and convincing exposition and a fine sense of the value of words. Thepref- 
ace itself gives a succinct synopsis of the aim and argument such as one rarely meets 
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in prefaces, and a fine illustration of the mastery of telling phrase is to be found in 
the second paragraph of page x. The title betrays the author’s imaginative clarity, 
for predicament is a word bristling with implications and subtly suggesting that 
fable in which the porcupine makes his home in the snakes’ narrow den. 

Essentially the volume is a study of relevant facts, presented in a manner which 
recognizes the reader’s intelligence without requiring from him a scientific equip- 
ment beyond his experience. And by the time the reader has reached the foot of 
page 54 he will have a real conviction of how to assess rival claims on this very 
difficult subject. 

Having grasped the reasoning of why feeble-mindedness can be hereditary with- 
out apparent expression in parent or grandparent, he is ready for his next lesson. 

There is a very fine presentation of the effect of environment (e.g., p. 24) in 
bringing into evidence a hereditary constitutional debility. But in sketching certain 
hereditary defects (p. 13) and diatheses (p. 104) there is no reference to the growing 
success of preventive medicine, which, recognizing these deviations, bends its ener- 
gies toward keeping them below the threshold of expression. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern culture thrusts into the limelight many a hereditary failing which 
would never have quickened into social significance but for the impact of environ- 
ment. Professor Holmes tells a story vivid enough without references to taints of 
such dubious origin as nightblindness, nystagmus and asthma. Even so definitely 
heritable a condition as haemophilia need not now have the terrors which it in- 
voked before the fairy touch of endocrine treatment became possible. 

There are passages of disarming cogency and prophetic wisdom (e.g., pp. 112, 
148, 158) and evidence is marshalled (e.g., the quotation from Galton, pp. 62-63) 
with skill the more effective because the pleading is just and sincere. 

But snakes though we be we have come to suspect the porcupine which even 
makes the author squirm (p. 124). There are moments in all writing when fatigue 
and unwariness induce loose statements (e.g., pp. 13, 29, 69) and even though facts 
be correctly stated and arguments be sound, their effect is reduced by the irritating 
dialectic (e.g., pp. 76-79, 121-23) of an “uplifter’”’ who feels himself, however 
unnecessarily, an object of scorn and opprobrium. In a second edition, which cer- 
tainly should be required, Chapter VI could be reduced to pp. 148-49 with much 
profit to the cause of eugenics. 

As for giving practical expression to eugenics, the author puts forward several 
tentative suggestions, but without conviction, for he is not compelled to set his hand 
to this in his daily work. Perhaps preventive medicine has already made a more 
considerable attack on the problem than the author realizes. Nevertheless Professor 
Holmes concludes a most valuable and readable survey of the problem of eugenics 
by a sure prophetic touch. The contribution of the biologist to our social fabric is 
unremitting toil in educating the public to the facts of biology for which Professor 
Holmes himself has so marvellous a gift. 

T. WinGate Topp 
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Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte der Menscheit. EGON FREIHERR VON EICKSTEDT. 
(viii, 944 pp., 613 illus., 8 colored maps. Unbound, M. 72.50; bound, M. 76.50. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1934.) 

The study of individual and group behavior under hereditary and environmental 
stress, phenomena of breeding and crossbreeding, blood-relationship and eugenic 
hygiene, has brought to light such a mass of information that the science of Physical 
Anthropology has essentially gained also under these rarifying trends and aspects. 
Human evolutional and racial history, as well as that of racial relationship, have 
inspiringly felt this new impetus which has brought forth a comprehensive array of 
valuable literature and fructified in the establishment of institutes of human and 
racial biology in various parts of the world (Berlin, Uppsala, Yale University, etc.). 

It is on such similar broader and deeper concepts that von Eickstedt’s work, 
here under review, was planned and achieved. Published in six instalments and com- 
prising 950 pages, it came to conclusion toward the end of 1933. Beginning with (1) 
a general introduction on the foundation of racial history, the origin and develop- 
ment of humanity, the following divisions (1-v) treat of the racial conditions in 
Asia, Europe and Sahara, Negrid Africa, Oceania, and the two Americas, while the 
last division (v1) contains a summary and racial pre-view as well as a comprehensive 
register of authors and subjects. The saliency of von Eickstedt’s representation of 
his subject is an outspoken motility, i.e., on the basis of concrete and verified facts, 
factors and principles of organic and, in the specific case, racial evolution, the mass 
and differential development of extinct and recent man. Tracing in this manner 
human natural history into its incipiency, there is on the other hand, a following-up 
of human florescence through the multifarious main phases into the present highly 
complex status. Not only does this refer to groupings in general and idiovariational, 
orthogenetic straining of types, “Parallelvariationen,”’ and so forth, but also to the 
disentanglement of hybrid groups and forms. Of particular interest in connection 
with the habitus of the major divisions of mankind and their geographical distribu- 
tion, are the detailed discussions of the “biodynamic” agencies in the procreation 
of those divisions, agencies which to the biologist are known as environmental and 
which in their complexity are closely dependent on the specific milieus. 

We are accustomed to von Eickstedt’s keenly conceived theories of racial group- 
ing, which in virtue of the subject frequently have to rely on hypothetical concepts, 
but it is his courageousness and analytical sagacity, his never failing resourcefulness 
and, last but not least, his diligently gathered knowledge in the vast open as the 
head of several expeditions, which are so pleasing and conducive to further research. 
The execution of the book, copiously illustrated, is all an exacting critic could wish 
for. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 


The Long Road from Savagery to Civilization. Fay-Cooper Cote. (xi, 100 pp., illus. 
$1.00. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933.) 


A brief, attractive resumé of human history. Intended for the general reader, 
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and issued in connection with the Chicago Fair, it may be recommended for second- 
ary-school libraries. 

No booklet of this sort is intended to be novel in viewpoint. Interpretations here 
are cautious. Inevitably there are points on which opinion will differ (the antiquity 
of Sinanthropus, the scanty food supply of the North American plateaus, e.g.), 
but decision was necessary in so small a book. The presentation is well-balanced and 
graphic. 

LESLIE SPIER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ESKIMO ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOMATOLOGY 


In Human Biology for September, 1933 (pp. 313-70), Dr Carl C. Seltzer has 
presented some new and important data bearing on Eskimo anthropometry: “The 
Anthropometry of the Western and Copper Eskimos, based on Data of Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.” The paper makes available measurements on 526 adult Eskimos from 
northern Alaska and the Coronation gulf region obtained by Stefansson from 1906— 
12. The author’s presentation of the data is admirably clear and concise and his 
demonstration of the relationships between Stefansson’s six Eskimo groups is sound 
and convincing. However, it is not my intention to discuss here that part of the 
paper dealing with the measurements themselves or the immediate conclusions de- 
rived therefrom but rather to comment on the author’s broader conclusions and 
particularly on his interpretation of the archaeological evidence. 

Dr Seltzer recognizes that archaeology, ethnology, and ethnography have as 
important a bearing as somatology on the problem of the origin of the Eskimo and 
that “it is essential that we bring to bear all the evidence we have in order to solve 
this perplexing problem.” With this view all will agree, but it cannot be said that 
the author’s consideration of the cultural evidence achieves his expressed intention 
“to correlate the physical evidence concerning the Eskimo with the known facts of 
material culture. ...” The correlation consists of examining “‘the somatological 
evidence for the Thule and Eschato-Eskimo cultures,” the last two of Birket-Smith’s 
four hypothetical stages of Eskimo culture. Having determined the physical types 
associated with these two culture stages, their relations one to another and their 
respective réles in the formation of the present Eskimo population, Dr Seltzer feels 
that he has solved the problem of the immediate origin of the Eskimo. It is my con- 
tention that these determinations, necessary as they are for a final solution of the 
problem, would be no more than an initial step in that direction, provided they were 
arrived at correctly; furthermore, it is my belief that even this last requirement has 
not been fulfilled in Dr Seltzer’s attempt to correlate Thule culture and physical 
type. 

Since the skeletal material obtained by Mathiassen from Thule sites in the 
Hudson bay region has not been published, Dr Seltzer has turned to Alaska for his 
Thule material. 


What were the physical characteristics of the bearers of this [Thule] culture was not 
known, until fortunately, in 1918, Van Valin discovered a group of mounds near Point Barrow, 
Alaska, which contained a series of skeletal remains associated with artifacts of Thule type. 
That this culture belonged to the Thule people is a fact that has been adequately and con- 
clusively demonstrated by Mason.* And further, that this was a historically ancient site is 
attested to by Van Valin, who on questioning the present inhabitants of Point Barrow, found 


* Excavations of Eskimo Thule Culture Sites at Point Barrow, Alaska. Proc. 23rd 
Internat. Cong. Amer. 1928, pp. 383-394. 
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that they had no historical recollection of the existence of any previous group in this region, 
or that these mounds were actually “Igloos.” 

These important skeletons were measured in 1928 by Hrdlitkaf who came to the con- 
clusion that the bones of the Old Igloo Thulers were the remains of Eskimos whose physical 
type differed radically from groups now living in Alaska. On the basis of his report, the skeletal 
remains are distinguished by the great length and extreme narrowness of their skulls, with 
consequently low cranial indices, and also by their excessively high breadth-height indices. 
In short, the Old Igloo Thulers were described as a tall statured, dolichocephalic, orthoce- 
phalic, akrocephalic, hypsiconch, leptorrhine group (p. 356). 


Since some of the most important conclusions in Dr Seltzer’s paper depend upon 
the acceptance of this skeletal material as Thule it will be well to examine the cul- 
tural evidence on which such an identification was based. Twenty-nine of the thirty- 
one harpoon heads from the Van Valin collection are classed by Mason as “‘Thule” 
because, like the Eastern Thule harpoon heads, they are thin, have an open socket, 
and a line hole running directly from side to side. However, these are what might be 
termed generic features; the Van Valin heads possess in addition bi-, tri-, or quadri- 
furcated asymmetrical spurs and two stone side blades or one side blade with an 
opposite barb—specific features which quite remove them from the Thule and place 
them with the Birnirk harpoon heads. This typological distinction is borne out 
chronologically. Stratigraphic excavations by Jenness at Bering strait, by the writer 
on St Lawrence island and by James A. Ford at Pt Barrow have shown that har- 
poon heads with side blades and divided spurs—whether of Old Bering Sea or Bir- 
nirk types—occur at lower levels than the Thule types.! 

The same is true of the ‘“‘winged”’ needle cases: those figured by Mason are not 
of the stylized Thule type—which differs very little from the modern Eastern type— 
but fit in with the more variable forms of the prehistoric Alaskan cultures: Old 
Bering Sea, Birnirk, and Punuk. 

Mason lists a number of non-Thule elements from the Van Valin collection. 
In addition, Ford’s excavations at Birnirk, which belongs to the same culture stage, 
have revealed a further number of such elements, some of which are identical or 
closely related to Old Bering Sea types from St. Lawrence island and Bering strait. 

The eleven other types from the Van Valin collection which Mason lists as 
Thule do occur in the Eastern Thule finds, but they a/so occur at the modern Barrow 
sites. Furthermore, these or other modern north Alaskan sites yield a number of 
typical Thule elements which have not been found at any of the oldest Alaskan sites. 
These include such important features as pictographic art, soapstone lamps, rivet 
holes at the tips of harpoon heads, drilled lashing holes around the socket, ivory 


+ Anthropological Survey in Alaska. 46th An. Rep. Bur. Am. Ethn. 1930, pp. 318-329. 

1 Archeological Investigations in Bering Strait, Nat. Mus. of Canada, Bull. no. 50: 71-81, 
1928. Ancient Culture of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, Explor. and Field-Work of the Smithson. 
Inst. in 1930, 135-44. Prehistoric Eskimo Culture on St. Lawrence Island, Geog. Review 
XXII, no. 1: 107-19, Jan. 1932. Archeological Investigations at Point Barrow, Alaska, Explor. 
and Field-Work of the Smithson. Inst. in 1932, 45-48. 
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bird figures, and objects pertaining to dog traction. In short, the Thule culture of 
the central regions is much nearer to the modern or barely prehistoric phases of 
Alaskan culture than to the prehistoric Old Bering Sea, Birnirk, or Punuk phases. 
How are we to account for this condition? If the Thule culture has an antiquity even 
approaching the thousand years assigned to it by Mathiassen, the only satisfactory 
explanation would seem to be that the elements last mentioned (pictographic 
art, soapstone lamps, etc.) were brought to northern Alaska within the past 
few centuries by a return migration of Thule peoples from the eastward, subsequent 
to the original eastward spread of the Thule culture, a suggestion which has already 
been made by the writer* and by Miss Frederica de Laguna.* 

The cultural evidence, therefore, points to the modern north Alaskan Eskimos 
and their immediate predecessors as the most likely ‘‘bearers of the Thule culture” 
in Alaska. In the Van Valin skeletons, on the other hand, we have a sample of an 
earlier population, the age of which is not known, although it was in part contempo- 
raneous with the Old Bering Sea culture, the oldest thus far known from Alaska. 
Since the identification of the Van Valin material as Thule is at variance with the 
archaeological evidence it follows that the attempt to trace the Thule culture east- 
ward on that basis serves only to complicate an already involved problem. 

A further weakness appears in the unqualified acceptance of Mathiassen’s 
view that the Thule culture is the oldest in the central regions: “‘ . . . it is a well es- 
tablished fact that archeologically the Thule Culture is the oldest in the eastern and 
central regions, the other cultures being superimposed upon it ’’(p. 367). The dis- 
coveries of Jenness and Wintemburg in the Hudson bay region and eastern Labra- 
dor make it appear as highly probable that in these regions the Cape Dorset culture 
was earlier than the Thule.* 

It is a curious fact that, in his attempt to determine the physical type associated 
with the Thule culture, Dr Seltzer should have disregarded the one Thule group for 
which measurements were available: namely, the Sadlermiut of Southampton island 
in Hudson bay, who became extinct only in 1902, and who have been recognized by 
Mathiassen as the last of the Thule Eskimos in the central regions.’ In 1910 Hrd- 
litka published measurements on nine male and five female skulls collected by Capt 
George Comer from old stone graves on the south coast of Southampton island.*® 
From this evidence it appears that these Central Thule Eskimo, instead of being 
strongly dolichocephalic like Van Valin’s pre-Thule group from Barrow, had shorter 


? Prehistoric Art of the Alaskan Eskimo, SI-MC 81, no. 14: 43, 44, 46, 1929. 

A Comparison of Eskimo and Palaeolithic Art, Amer. Jour. Arch. XXXVI, no. 4: 
489, 1932. 

* A New Eskimo Culture in Hudson Bay, Geog. Rev. XV, no. 3: 428-37, July 1925. 
Ethnological Problems of Arctic America, in “Problems of Polar Research,” Amer. Geog. Soc. 
Special Publ. no. 7: 167-75, 1928. The Problem of the Eskimo, in ““The American Aborigines, 
their Origin and Antiquity,” 373-96 (University of Toronto Press), 1933. 

5 Archeology of the Central Eskimo, 1: 286-87 (Copenhagen), 1927. 

6 Contribution to the Anthropology of Central and Smith Sound Eskimo, AMNH-AP V, 
pt. 2: 177-280, 1910. 
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and broader heads and broader faces, features more characteristic of the modern 
Alaskan type. Hrdlitka says: “Taking everything into consideration, it appears that 
in the totality of their features, the Southampton Island crania approximate the 
more Western, particularly Alaskan, rather than the more Eastern Eskimo” (p. 
183). 

Hrdlitka also found close resemblances between the Southampton island and 
Smith sound crania: 


These data demonstrate an unexpectedly close affinity in all the principal features be- 
tween the Southampton Island and the Smith Sound crania. There are certain differences, but 
these are of minor character and are all well within the limits of individual variation. This ma- 
terial leads to the conclusion that there exists a close parental relation between the Eskimo 
of the two regions (p. 277). 


This physical resemblance assumes added significance in view of the striking cul- 
tural resemblances between the two groups which were first pointed out by Boas and 
Wissler and from the further fact that both groups have been shown by Mathiassen 
to have had their origin in the Thule culture. I do not mean to imply that the physi- 
cal type associated with the Thule culture is thus settled on the basis of the scanty 
Southampton island and Smith sound material now available. Until the skeletal 
material collected by the Fifth Thule Expedition is described this important ques- 
tion must remain in doubt. I merely wish to point out, as Mason’ has already done, 
that there is a fairly consistent agreement in the cranial and facial characteristics of 
those Eskimo groups whose culture most closely resembles the Thule, i.e., Southamp- 
ton island, Smith sound, modern Point Barrow and Point Hope. On the basis of the 
existing evidence, therefore, there is more reason for supposing that the physical 
type of the Thule culture is exhibited by these groups than by Van Valin’s pre-Thule 
group from Point Barrow. 

Upon leaving the problem of the Thule culture, Dr Seltzer proceeds to discuss 
that of the ““Eschato-Eskimo cultures” and comes to the conclusions that (1) some 
of the Copper Eskimo and the Alaskan Eskimo from Point Hope southward to 
Bristol bay “are the descendants of an invasion of people resembling the Athapas- 
kans of Chipewyan stock” and (2) that the advance of an “‘Indian stock resembling 
the Algonkian Cree” has profoundly influenced the physical type of the Eskimo of 
Hudson bay, Labrador, Baffin land and Greenland. Dr Seltzer feels that the tracing 
of these two streams of Indian influence, both superimposed on the earlier Thule 
culture, reconciles the two previously conflicting theories of the immediate origin 
of the Eskimo, bringing them “‘en rapport to form a new and complete picture.” 
Without attempting to pass judgment on the details of the picture, I wish merely to 
express a doubt as to its completeness. 

The past few years have witnessed a greatly increased interest in the problem 
of the Eskimo and the inauguration at last of the archaeological investigations so 
necessary for its solution. These investigations have advanced our knowledge of 
Eskimo prehistory beyond all expectation, but critical appraisal of the results shows 


7 Op. cit., pp. 391-94. 
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that what has been accomplished is in reality a defining of the problem. Some of the 
components that will enter into the final picture have been determined but others 
of equal or greater importance remain to be traced out. The problem of the immedi- 
ate origin of Eskimo culture will not be solved until we know whether or not the 
Thule culture represents the earliest stratum in Greenland; until the exact relation- 
ship of the Thule and Dorset cultures has been determined; until the gap between 
the pre-Thule stage at Point Barrow and the developed Thule culture as represented 
at Naujan and Malerualik has been closed; until we have determined the immediate 
origin of the Old Bering Sea culture and have more precise information as to its rela- 
tionship with the Birnirk; until we know the extent of the relationship between the 
Punuk culture and that of west and southwest Alaska, the archaeology of which is 
entirely unknown; and until the northerly affiliations of the ancient Kodiak and 
Cook inlet cultures have been traced. 

When we turn to the problem of the racial origin of the Eskimo the desiderata 
are even greater: the available skeletal material from Greenland is for the most 
part undated; nothing whatever is known of the physical type associated with the 
Dorset culture,.and the same is true of the earliest known stage of the Thule culture 
in the central regions; of the great body of Athapaskan speaking peoples stretching 
from Alaska to Hudson bay there are comprehensive measurements on only one 
group of Chipewyans; except for three crania from an Old Bering Sea site on St 
Lawrence island, the physical type associated with this apparently basic western 
Eskimo culture is unknown; and no skeletal remains more than a few centuries old 
have been found in the entire region from Norton sound southward to Bristol bay. 
The problem is one of great depth and wide ramifications. In clearing up its more 
immediate aspects, measurements on the living are essential, but I venture to say 
that basic results are not to be arrived at from this approach. We cannot avoid the 
fact that the existing anthropometric data on the living Eskimo are decidedly un- 
equal in value. Measurements on groups of from 3 to over 600 individuals, rarely 
accompanied by photographs, recorded by twenty different observers from 1824 
to 1928, taken under varying conditions and with different techniques, leave much 
to be desired. Furthermore, the highly important question of racial purity, where 
there is the ever present possibility of recent Indian, White and even Negro admix- 
ture, calls for the judgment of a skilled and experienced observer. Most of these 
inherent difficulties disappear with prehistoric skeletal material, provided it has 
been collected systematically. On the whole it would seem safer to accept most of 
the data on the living provisionally, withholding final conclusions until adequate 
skeletal material is available. 

Henry B. Co.tins, Jr. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MusEUM 
D. C. 


THE GALLA OF EAST AFRICA 


In his article ‘Peoples of Egypt” in Ancient Egypt (Part III, 1931), Sir Flinders 
Petrie stated that the Galla, a people now in southeast Africa, came down the Nile 
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and established themselves at Qau where they founded the Tenth Dynasty of Egypt. 
This event took place after two dynasties of Sudanese origin, viz. the Third and 
Fourth. 

During the course of some historical researches which I am making regarding 
Semitic influences upon the peoples of East Africa by immigrants from Arabia, I 
found the following references to the Galla and allied folk. 

Ibn Sayd, the geographer who died in 1286 a.p. and whose work is lost but cited 
to us by Abulfeda wrote: “north of the Sahartas country between the Nile and Red 
Sea are the Khassa, an Abyssinian race of ill fame. These people mutilate their cap- 
tives and exhibit these genital parts as trophies.” Early in the nineteenth century 
M d’Abbadie wrote that this was a Galla custom and had been copied by both the 
Abyssinian Christians and Moslems. The Zendj are described by Ibn Sayd as the 
darkest of the negroes; they fight mounted on oxen and adore idols. Father Lobo 
visited the country during the seventeenth century and described these people, then 
at Melindi, as Galla, an equestrian race. James Bruce, who lived in Abyssinia during 
the eighteenth century, described the Galla as a great confederation of tribes from 
southeast Abyssinia who invaded that country about 1559. This was probably the 
result of pressure on the coast by the Moslems and Portuguese. 

Dr Krapf who travelled extensively in Abyssinia has described the pigmies 
(Dokos) of Kaffa and Susa, who may be relics of the pigmies of Punt alluded to in 
the records of the first six Egyptian dynasties. He stated that the Galla, an eques- 
trian people, called themselves ““Oroma,”’ i.e., men (similarly to the ancient Egyp- 
tians) and that the word Galla was the Arabic for immigrant. It is quite possible 
that Galla is an Arabic generic term similar to Hameg and has no tribal or definite 
ethnic signification. 

It is therefore not improbable that the Kassu of the ancient Egyptians, Mero- 
ites, and Axumites are identical with the ancestors of some of the people who eventu- 
ally coalesced with local inhabitants and became the Galla of the Arabs. There are 
grounds for such a theory, as Kassala is considered by some authorities to be the 
old original native name, and not Taka, for the district now known as Kassala. 
Begemdar in Abyssinia is said to be literally Dar Begem, i.e., country of the Bega, 
an autochthonous race who seem to be prominent in Egyptian and Sudan history 
under various names from the earliest times. 


ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 
St ALBaANns, HERTS 
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TRANSPORTATION BY MIGRATORY ANIMALS 


A recent article in Science News Letter, which may not have been seen by most 
archaeologists since it was put under the head of “Ornithology,” brought to my at- 
tention an interesting possibility and an explanation for certain otherwise inexplica- 
ble finds. To verify my impression that this possibility had never before been ad- 
vanced as such an explanation, or if so was generally forgotten and neglected, I put 
the following hypothetical case to many of my colleagues: ‘“‘Suppose you found in 
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an indubitably undisturbed burial a typical and unquestionably identifiable projec- 
tile point from a remotely distant region, what explanations would occur to you?”’ 
The only explanations advanced involved migration, trade, or other terrestrial or 
maritime transportation by human means. I therefore considered my impression 
verified. 

The article above referred to (Science News Letter, February 10, 1934) reported 
the finding of an Eskimo bone arrowhead like those used by the natives of St Law- 
rence island in a duck killed in California, and refers to several similar occurrences 
in other regions. The details of these instances do not matter, but the import mat- 
ters greatly. Such cases of transportation of missiles must have occurred many 
times in aboriginal days. A weapon of strange type found in a migratory animal 
would have been prized and cherished by the finder as a powerful fetish and prob- 
ably buried with him to the consternation and confusion of modern archaeologists. 
I need not go much deeper into the possibilities; they would not be confined to 
migratory birds, but would apply also to marine animals such as whales, seals, fish, 
possibly to terrestrial animals such as caribou, or to any animal whose migratory 
habits would carry a single individual for large distances and across cultural 
boundaries. The size of the missile carried would vary with that of the animal 
and, in the case of large animals, might be very great. That found in the mallard 
duck is said to be 93 inches long. It was, of course, buried in the flesh of the bird, 
not found in the craw, though the latter possibility might also theoretically occur in 
other instances. 

The number of such finds could not be great, but even one would be puzzling 
and demand explanation. Possibly this apparently new but perfectly logical explana- 
tion will give solace to some of us who, in such cases, would refuse to accept the 
obvious implication of far-flung migration or trade even in the absence of a better 
solution. And in other similar sporadic cases to which the present solution could 
not apply, I feel that we are justified in rejecting obvious, but to us untenable, ex- 
planations, confident that eventually some other simple but at present unthought-of 
hypothesis will be advanced. 

J. ALDEN Mason 
UNIVERSITY MusEeuM 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE METHOD AND THEORY OF ETHNOLOGY: 
AN ANSWER TO R. R. MARETT’S REVIEW 


To THE Epiror: 


Mr Marett has been kind enough to review my small book on The Method and 
Theory of Ethnology in an exceedingly critical manner, but he seems to have com- 
pletely forgotten that my essay likewise was an avowedly critical one. I might even 
go farther, and say that he has forgotten the entire contents of my book. If he finds 
it difficult, as he says, to recognize his colleagues from my description of them, I 
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must confess to finding it equally difficult to recognize my book from his review 
of it. 

At bottom, however, it is really immaterial whether my definitions of “ethnol- 
ogy,” ‘ scientific,” “historical,” and so on, conform to Oxford usage or not. No one 
should have the slightest difficulty in determining what they are. And that, in the 
last analysis, is all that matters. 

I would indeed be a Don Quixote if I thought that windmills would cease re- 
volving merely because I tilted*against them. But at times it is of value to tilt 
against them simply in order to call the attention of the world to the fact that they 
are present and are revolving “in their own sweet way” and that they will continue 
to do so “‘as long as the spirit of Man bloweth where it listeth.” 


PauL RADIN 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THANKS ARE DvuE Dr Rosert H. Lowre for having served as editor of the first 
number of this year’s AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


HANDBOOK OF SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


An informal conference to consider the feasibility of preparing and issuing a hand- 
book of South American Indians, comparable to the “Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mexico,” was called by the Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy, National Research Council, at the University Museum, Philadelphia, January 
6th. In attendance were Cooper, Jayne, Lowie, Mason, Osgood, Poffenberger (chair- 
man), Sapir, Spier, Swanton, and Wissler. The opinions being generally favorable, a 
committee (Cooper, chairman, Sapir, Spier) was selected to draft a statement of the 
sentiment and suggest further action. This committee will be a subcommittee of a 
larger one appointed under the Division with the general title “Committee on 
Handbook of South American Indians,” and consisting of the following in addition 
to those present at the conference: Bennett, Dixon, Herskovits, Kidder, Kroeber, 
Lothrop, Olson, Petrullo, Speck, and Stirling. 


A NEW PERUVIAN SITE 


Late in 1933 Dr Julio C. Tello announced the discovery of an important new 
archaeological site in Peru in the Valle de Nepefia, north of Lima. Partial excavation 
in this extensive group of ruins revealed thick rectangular stone walls, with faces 
elaborately carved and painted in polychrome. In general the remains correspond 
to those found by Dr Tello on the eastern slope of the cordillera at Chavin de Huan- 
tar on the Marajfién river. 


Two NEw InstTITUTIONAL SERIES have recently made their appearance: Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of Texas, with an initial paper by J. E. Pearce 
and A. T. Jackson, A Prehistoric Rock Shelter in Val Verde County, Texas (pub- 
lished as University of Texas Bulletin, no. 3327, 1933), and Studies in Anthropology 
(University of Oregon Publication IV, no. 3, 1933), with L. S. Cressman’s Contribu- 
tion to the Archaeology of Oregon: Final Report on the Gold Hill Burial Site. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE IN 1933 


Under the auspices of the Board for Anthropological Research at the University 
of Adelaide and the South Australian Museum a party was organized to undertake 
an expedition in May and August to the natives of the Musgrove ranges in the 
northwest of South Australia. The scientific personnel included Professors J. B. 
Cleland, T. Harvey Johnston, C. S. Hicks, Drs Cecil Hackett, H. Gray, and H. K. 
Frey, with Messrs N. B. Tindale, J. O’Connor, and H. M. Hale. Data were secured 
on anthropometric and physiological traits, sociological and ethnological topics, 
as well as vocabularies. 
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Linguistic work of the University covered (1) a dictionary of the Aranda lan- 
guage (central Australia) by C. Chewings, N. B. Tindale, and J. A. Fitz Herbert, 
and a grammatical study by T. G. H. Strehlow; (2) texts and grammatical analysis 
of Worora (northwest Western Australia) by J. R. B. Love; (3) songs and texts of 
Tangane and other nearly extinct coastal languages of South Australia by Professor 
Davies and Mr Tindale. 


FIELD WORK OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
IN 1933 


During the past year the Peabody Museum and the Division of Anthropology 
of Harvard University had ten expeditions in the field. The second Harvard Archae- 
ological Expedition to Ireland, led by Dr H. O’Neill Hencken, excavated a large 
stratified island settlement of the first nine centuries A.D. Mr Conrad Arensburg con- 
tinued his studies of the social anthropology of County Clare. Dr Carleton S. Coon 
sailed for Arabia last July to gather material upon the physical anthropology of the 
eastern and southern tribes. Mr John L. Gillin returned from an eight months’ 
study of the Caribs of the Barama river basin, British Guiana. Mr Frederick John- 
son spent his second winter with the Guaimi Indians of Panama. At Cocle, Panama, 
the Museum conducted its third season of excavations at Sitio Conte, directed by 
Dr Samuel K. Lothrop. Objects of gold and carved bone and stone were recovered 
as well as large quantities of strikingly decorated pottery. Mr John O. Brew con- 
tinued his search for early Pueblo and Basket-maker cultures at Alkali Ridge in 
southeastern Utah. To provide an additional check on the cultural sequences sought 
by Mr Brew, Mr Douglas S. Byers was sent to Floating House Ruin in the Chinle 
valley in northeastern Arizona where he secured a sequence of super-imposed cul- 
tures from Basket-maker to Pueblo m1. Mr Mischa Titiev conducted an ethnological 
study of the Hopi of Arizona. Mr James M. Andrews has left for ethnological studies 
in Siam. 

The Division of Anthropology installed and operated a model anthropometric 
and statistical laboratory at the Chicago Fair. 

The research work in the Museum included Dr Gordon T. Bowles’s studies on 
his field work in China and eastern Tibet; Mr and Mrs C. B. Cosgrove’s work on the 
caves excavated near E] Paso; Mr Emil W. Haury’s study of the material from the 
Mary Hemenway Expedition to the Salt river valley of Arizona; Mr Alfred Kid- 
der, 11’s studies of his excavations in Venezuela; in addition the results of the various 
expeditions are being studied by the men in charge. 

A new system of cataloguing the collections under geographical, cultural, and 
typological divisions has proved so successful that all the collections of the Museum 
will be brought under this same system. The Museum received one hundred and 
twenty-four accessions. 


Dr FEtrx NEUMANN died at his home in Washington on February 7th. Until 
his retirement in 1932, Dr Neumann was Assistant Librarian of the Army Medical 
Library and was an authority on the bibliography and history of medicine. He was a 
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member of the Board of Managers and formerly Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. In 1931 Georgetown University conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 


We Nore WirtH Recret the death of Dr Knud Rasmussen, the Greenland 
explorer and anthropologist, in Copenhagen, December 21, 1933, aged 54, 


Dr Davinson BLACK, anatomist and palaeontologist, honorary director of the 
Cenozoic Research Laboratory of the Geological Survey of China, and known for 
his researches on “‘Peking Man,” died in Peiping, China, on March 16. 


